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Fudging a new concordat 


The Government has dug itself into 
a deep hole over its policy on “full 
cost” tuition fees for overseas stu- 
dents. What seemed originally to be 
a short cut to a comparatively pain- 
less (by asking foreigners to pay 
more of the cost of British higher 
education ), and politically innocuous 
(because it could be justified by 
nativist prejudice) reduction in pub- 
lic expenditure on higher education 
has in fact produced unforeseen and 
disastrous effects. 

The first, and politically more sig- 
nificant, has been the opposition (hat 
“full cost” fees have provoked over- 
seas, and in particular in the Com- 
monwealth. Although the South 
African rugby tour to New Zealand 
and the Mugabe- Muldoon duel kept 
it off the formal agenda of the recent 
meeting of Commonwealth prime 
ministers in Melbourne, this policy 
has become the occasion of consider- 
able grievance, particularly in those 
poorer countries which depended 
most heavily on Britain to provide 
higher education opportunities over 
and above those which could be pro- 
vided at home. 

This heavy sense of grievance 
shows no sign of disappearing. 
Malaysia, the Inrgcst single source or 
overseas students in British universi- 
ties and colleges during (he 1970s, 
now sends its students elsewhere ami 
has recently adopted a new and 
tougher policy towards British com- 
mercial interests. . Perhaps these two 
developments are not entirely uncon- 
nected. “Full cost" fees for overseas 
students were right at the top of the 
agenda when the President of Niger- 
ia paid a state visit to London earlier 
this year. 

A consequence of this hostile reac- 
tion overseas is that those Govern- 
ment departments concerned with 
foreign relations and trade have be- 
come increasingly unhappy with the 
DES’s policy on overseas students. 
After all, heads of important African 
states are not meant to come to 
Britain angry about the arbitrary 
treatment of their fellow citizens' who 
are students here. Such moods do 
not contribute to successful diploma- 
cy, whether of the strategic or com- 
mercial varieties, In this way the 
Foreign Office, the ODA, and the 
Department of Trade have had to 
Cope with the unpleasant “hang- 
over" effects of the DES’s “cuts-at-a- 
stroke" policy towards overseas stu- 
dents. 

Not ■ so long ago those well re- 
hearsed arguments about trade fol- 
lowing the students were gently 
pooh-poohed at Westminster and in 
Whitehall. They were often dismis- 
sed as self-serving arguments put for- 
ward by those who wished to escape 
from the full rigour of the new Gov- 
ernment’s policy on public expendi- 
ture -m by the' professional, philan- 
giTOpistt .of- the aid tldbWcsi-ANaw - 
such arguments are being takfin 
much more seriously as the cost ’of 
the "soak the foreigners" approach 
to overseas students is counted in a 
decline of affection for Britain and a 
loss, of export potential. So within 
Government the ground is certainly- 
fertile. for. the seed of a hew ana 
more moderate policy towards over- 
seas students, provided someone can 
crime, up with one. 1 


Secondly, "full cost” fees have hit 
hardest some of the best institutions 
in British higher education. This may 
not be true in ail cases but it will 
serve as an adequate generalization. 
The policy has particularly adversely 
affected science and engineering and 
has damaged the viability of some 
specialist institutions with world-wide 
reputations. 

So if the Government's overall 
policy for higher education has been 
at all to protect the strong and excel- 
lent at the expense of the less strong 
and (he less excellent, its detailed 
policy on overseas students’ tuition 
fees lias pulled in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The result has been that in their 
inevitable effort to overcome this 
contrary bias agencies and institu- 
tions like the UGC and the Univers- 
ity of London have been forced to 
discriminate ever more than would 
have been necessary if they had had 
to cope only with the reduction in 
the normal grant for home students. 
This has added to the misery of the 
disadvantaged, whether institutions 
or disciplines, and whether the policy 
has been one of “equal misery” or of 
selectivity. 

Thirdly, and most obviously, the 
policy of “full cost" fees has intro- 
duced an extra element of disecon- 


•Self-regulation, infor- 
mal quotas, gentle- 
men’s agreements are 
not very heroic but 
they can be surprisingly 
effective’ 


omy into a system that is being pre- 
cipitately forced to become more 
productive and more flexible. Over- 
seas students after all often filled the 
places -left empty by a lack of de- 
mand from British students. If they 
are priced out of the market and the 
arbitrary rules of the game do not 
encourage an institution to even try 
to fill any empty places with new 
types of home students, then the 
mismatch of supply and demand is 
made worse. This in turn increases 
the pressure to reduce the supply (of 
teachers, courses, buildings, equip- 
ments) more than is necessary, let 
alone desirable, with all its un- 
pleasant consequences for redundan- 
cies and closures. 

So the real effect of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of “full cost” fees has 
been doubly disastrous. It has led to 
a significant and measurable de- 
terioration in Britain's position over- ' 
seas, in terms of political influence 
and of trade; and it has made it 


dimension to a question which clear- 
ly involved considerable public ex- 
penditure was never very logical, but 
it may have been sustainable if high- 
er education had exercised discreet 
self-control, a self-imposed and in- 
formal quota if you like. But this 
was realized too late and too little 
action was taken to remove overseas 
students from the politicians’ agenda 
- which was where the incoming 
Conservative government found it 
two and a half years ago. 

So it is now impossible to return 
to this rfnfitf quo ante and in any 
case the question of overseas stu- 


dents has been slowly edging its way 
up the policy agenda since the mid- 
1960s. It was not a sudden apparition 

i ftw.. it r A « ■ - 


Secondly, the Government should 
agree to freeze the present level of 
fees for overseas students, a decision 


more important, policy of reducing 
t he : overall - level of. public resources 


frame uncertainly into a ..-situation 
that is already highly volatile and' 
disorderly because of the heavy, cuts 
in the ordinnty UGG grant and '.so 
made a rational response. to contrao-" 
tion from the universities, very re- 
mote indeed. . \ W •' 


. __ -l I* , IIIUUV l| 

more'THther Jan ies* difficult for the 

Government to farihieve' Its 'overfell 
objective of reducing public expendi- 
ture on higher education as a whole 
jn a way that is even anomximaipiv 


in a way that is even approximately 
planned and politically dignified. 

The problem, of course, is wbat 
can be done next. The defects of the 
present policy on overseas students 
are so well known and so well admit- 
ted that a state . of inertia seems 
almost to have been produced' by 
[his negaliw unanimity. The tempta- 
tion therefore is simply in reply to 
the question “where do We go from 
here to answer that we should not 
start, from here. . 

'uS U ! We have to start from here. 

can be ;-no retreat to the 
traditional position thatwhich, and 
™ny, aiqdems are to be 
admitted, whether frpm Britain or 
, ai \ entirely within 
ike discretion of . the institution'' to 
-whichr tbev have ^plied/TdTnS 

, ■; : denial . of any publio prilicy 


that would be well justified by refer- 
ence to the international market for 
higher education places, while allow- 
ing home tuition fees to rise and so 
surreptitiously narrowing the dif- 
ferential. Finally, the Government 
for its part should accept that the 
question of overseas students is not 
simply a question for the market to 
resolve but one which has a powerful 
academic and public policy dimen- 
sions, just as higher education has to 
accept that it is hot simply aquestion 
of institutional freedom. Then we 
might have at least the seed of a new 
and more hopeful policy. 

Only when both higher education 
and the politicians have accepted 
that the other side Has a case oji this 
■tangled question of overseas stu- 
dents’ fees can the basis for a new 
concordat be established. For that is 
what is required. The present “mar- 
ket" policy is as indefensible as the 
“apademic- policy, that it so abruptly 
replaced,' f 

. Sooner rather than later it has to 


stake in deciding both the total num- 
ber of overseas students to be admit- 
ted to British higher education arid 
the proper level of the fees which 
they should be charged. Academic 
freedom, the intern atiori a 1 quality of 
(in' particular) the universities, aid 
polity, -the proper -control and direc- 
tion of public expenditure, all are 
mingled in this difficult issue. 

So no dean arid entirely logical 
solution is likely to be available. In 
the short term an expansion of scho- 
larships and the’ freezing of tuition 
fee$ are probably , the best that can 
be hoped fo^. Iu the medium and 
long term. the most hopeful way for- 
ward _is perhaps a return to the fiidg-, 



of the mid-1970s. However, it might 
help if the universities, polytechnics 
and colleges could find ways to con- 
vince the Government, any govern- 
ment, that given a second chance at 
self-regulation they would not be- 
have like the Bourbons but accept 
that the admission of overseas stu- 
dents was an academico-political 
issue not one starkly of institutional 
autonomy. 

But even such a public change of 
heart would only influence policy in 
the longer term. It could do little to 
help the Government to clamber out 
of the hole which it has dug for itself 
(while, of course, admitting no 
change of policy). Perhaps the best 
way forward is two-fold. First, the 
Government should increase the 
number of scholarships and other 
forms of aid it gives to overseas 
students. This can be done discreetly 
and gradually to save political face 
but the eventual aim should be for a 
substantia] proportion of overseas 
students in British higher education 
to receive some form or other of 
subsidy. 



Mummy? 

Yes, darling. 

^Mummy. Is daddy un-em-ploy. 

That’s n very long ward fa 
such a little girl. Now settle dost] 
and let me tuck you in nicely. 

'Cos Mrs Williams, w 
headmister . . . 

Headmistress. 

Headmistress. She said we bid 
to say a prayer for the ucea- 
ployed and . . . and , . . and I 
didn't know whether my daddy 
was unemployed or not. 

Well, that’s very silly of you, 
isn’t it? Daddy works at the uni- 
versity, doesn t he? In his office. 
Where that nice Doctor Swinner- 
ton gave you those barley sugars 
you didn’t like. 

But is he un-em-ploy-ed? 

No, of course not. why do you 
think that? 

'Cos Mrs Williams said It ffl 
very sad being unemployed fa 
cause you had to spend all 
sitting around the house deH 
nothing and that was very sd 
and I said that my daddy al 
around the house all day 
looked sad. 

Silly darling. He doesn’t si 
around the house every day loot- 
ing sad, does he? And you set 
when he does he’s not really sit- 
ting around the house. Hes 
doing work at home, isn’t he. 

Will daddy be. unempM 
soon, ’cos Mrs Williams said 1W 
more and more people worn 
soon be unemployed so we ons 
pray very hard. . 

No, darling. Daddy wont k 
unemployed soon. 

Why not, mummy? 

Because . . . well because nes 
got "tenure”. 

What’s tenure , MunjnV? 

It means that . • ■ enn • ' ' 
your daddy won’t be 
ployed, . 

Why not, Mummy? „ 

Because... because 
has to have his job forever , 
case anybody tries to sack » , 

for the wrong reasons. 

But what about if they wjjj 
to sack him for the right reas^ 

Look darling. I aont ; 
who you’ve been talkmg 

school, but y?« ,re 2flf 
thoroughly spoilt. Now. ^ 
cuddly kiss and big splodgy 
There. Night night. 

Mummee 

Yes darlitig? 

■ Mummy. Why 
body have tenure like da J 

Now listen, darting, Voii^ 
member the ot J e J„&^yhefe 
told you that did I 

the earth came, from? » vna 
say. it was? 

You said it was a ; 

That’s right. cle . ver A % s ieiT 
that's what tenure is. A m 


informal -quotas, gentlemen's agree- It? J*" Wh /j 

ments 8re not very heroic but they ■ . , Thftt i right, 2bs 0 j u tely riff’/: j 

can.be ’surprisingly effective, • - That s Just abo ut 80801 . ; -J 


Deliberate closures preferable 
to bankruptcies, says Sir Keith 


.meqts. fere not very heroic but they, 
cap, be ‘surprisingly effectives • v 


to Ngaio Crequer 

Sr Keith Joseph hinted this week 
M deliberate closure of individual 
Emilies would be preferable to 
ttHhiui over random bankruptcies 
io iSw because of the effects 

of Government spending cuts- 

Sir Keith, who was making his first 
public statements about higher 
education since he became Secretary 
of State for Education also told MPs 
itoi student loans were not dead; the 
Robbins principle, though not dead, 
»» redefined; and that the cuts 
tould also raise standards in some 
fcrijjiines. 

Giving evidence to the Commons 
Sdeti Gmimittee on education he was 
abed how he would act if several 
universities went bankrupt in 1983- 
p, as they had said they might. 

He said: “We would certainly de- 

C e random closures, random 
miptcies, resulting from a failure 
of a university to adjust adequately, 
or by the failure of the dialogue 
between it and the University Grants 
Committee to prevent such’ an out- 
mt and cope with avoiding it. 

‘But If it were the judgment of the 
UGC that over time it would be better 
for (he quality and standards of high- 
er education as a whole that some- 
ftmg other than random bankrupt- 
i wnrnsi occur, Government would 
fefci io that advice." 

He said the pace of the cuts was 
{hat things "had to be that bit 
fan" because of economic impera- 
iob "The use of the brake reflects 


the previous use of the accelerator." 
Universities would have to make 
painful adjustments and “I should 
concede that in very limited areas 
indeed there may be something cal- 
led damage." 

He said he now had to study 
urgently the vice chancellors’ propos- 
als for a national redundancy scheme 
"but I shall have problems of subst- 
ance and finance to consider and 1 
can make no promises whatsoever 
about extra money." 

Mr Christopher Price, chairman of 
the committee asked if Sir Keith 
accepted that: “If universities do 
make anyone redundant they are li- 
able to go bankrupt and if they do 
not make anyone redundant,^ they 
are also liable to go ’bankrupt!” 

“These two tactors are nifiniy re- 
levant, and there are other rectors." 
He said there were a number of 
different predictions about what 
might happen and it was his job to 
discover which were most likely to 
come true. There was a “labyrinth of 
variants." 

Asked if the Government would 
claim back money if universities ex- 
ceeded student targets, he said: “If 
they were to flout the guidance of 
the UGC and the result emerged as 
higher costs on the taxpayer we 
would have to take this into 
account." 

After saying that he was not con- 
templating the privatization of any 
universities he was asked about stu- 
dent loans. He pointed out that his 


predecessor had recognized liicir 
merit, but not their practicability. “I 
recognize their merits. Whether a 
move towards student loans is prac- 
ticable is certainly a question that is 
open." 

But he did now wish to give a false 
impression about the speed with which 
they could be implemented or the 
extent to which they would cover costs. 

On student participation he said 
that perhaps higher education had 
expanded beyond what was justified 
in terms of the transmission of know- 
ledge and the ability of the economy 
to sustain it. 

After a confused discussion about 
the Robbins principle, when nobody 
could recall precisely the formula, he 
refused to say it was dead but “in 
effect it is being redefined by what is 
going on now. 

He said that people who had not 
got university places had displaced 
some in the polytechnics, who had 
displaced others. “In the last year it 
appears that that the maintained sec- 
tor has increased numbers of stu- 
dents to a much greater extent than 
was expected . . . there may have to 
be a fall from that higher than ex- 
pected number." 

Asked if the cuts meant that in 
some cases there were opportunities 
to raise standards he said: "I would 
have thought there many parts which 
are quite excellent by world stan- 
dards. In several, the result of what 

continued on, page 3 


Industry 
needs more 
PhD power 


PhD power 


That’s just 


‘Interim’ 
body deal 
finalized 

by John O’Leary 

^ authority representatives this 
i cached final agreement with 

; william Waldegrave, under 

sectary for higher education, on 
; establishment of a new body to 
! “fowuce national planning of col- 

: and polytechnics. 

: statement was being 

hy the two sides this week for 
Ration to interested parties In 
35!“. °*. a formal announcement, 
b likely to be made next 

1 It will contain only the bare 

of the new machinery, leav- 

“P ‘he members to settle a number 
' i-Lr^tlant questions Including the 
“dependent chairmanship of the 
l ^-Uer board of officials. 

I ’ *** body win be called the 

i Committee for Local Au- 

Sy Hjgher Education, the qual- 
i Sjp.'of "Interim” having been 
552 .* the. insistence of the De- 
Pmntent of Education and Science. 

aS 1 -? 1 * DES would say no 
J 1 ? 1 lhis week’s meeting ' 
that -fruitful, it is understood 
Wain sides h a w agreed to 
wooLJ - exc 'usive membership 
0X7? ) n the original outline. 

. Council for National 
Awards is expected to be 
^ * foie on the main body, 
apd institutional interests 

■ TSi* boa f d officials- 

“WCd that despite 
' tett-: v Q .- a | 3 ^m^nt of the size of 
■ , - Advanced Further 
the body will arrive 
: JBo^^i - .mfiuerice the quantum 

r ifoty w jti be to look again 

;i. : ^fc.^PPWals in the larger iu- 

iMlS : 
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“There were noprohleni 

with a slipped dlK Inventing a new kind oft to “ d ^ b h l0 resenl rh e university Is keen 
he went back to Wart 10 'at I Mhng nj ^ wllh the city. An appeal 

staff with a dozen tubular frames wWcn are more comps enRlneerln g on noise from the vice c 

adjustable. Mr WJiUngton, a senior year was largely Ignor. 

department, b pictured ^ *f ih e first are already under some 

Charles Wrights and Alma Marriott who built the frame ana one mDS( 9hl denls unable to i 

patients to try It out. ; 

£8.75m satellite request refused 

. . « * il".. for the Rosnt project, spread over that period 
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A whole new 
ball game 

Nothing it appears is sacred in the 
modern city. Even Ihe Oxbridge 
traditions of the May Balls and the 
popping of champagne corks to greet 
students completing (heir examina- 
tions. 

Police In Oxford have told the uni- 
versity proctors to stop students spill- 
ing out of the examination schools in 
to the High Street to celebrate with 
champagne. 

A senior officer said: “More and 
more people now turn up for these 
revels. The traffic is blocked at lunch 
time and lea time for four weeks 
every summer term. Students will 
now be moved on to their colleges." 

At Cambridge the May Balls, 
almost 100 years old, will have to end 
at 1 a.m. instead of lasting all night; 
fireworks will be restricted to early 
evening and loud bands kept indoors, 
If il Is not possible to choose “quiet 
bands”. These regulations are con- 
tained tn a new code or practice sent 
to all colleges by the university, and 
follow a deluge of complaints la re- 
cent years from city residents about 
noise. 

A university ' spokesman said: 
“There were no problems with Victor 
Sylvester. But with Led Zeppelin It's 
a different ball game.” 

The university is keen to cooperate 
with the dty. An appeal fo cut down 
on noise from the vice chancellor last 
year was largely Ignored. The balls 
are already under some pressure with 
most students unable to afford tickets. 


Industrialists should have more sny 
in the choice of research carried out 
by post-graduate students, stricter 
controls on the supervision of stu- 
dents. and continued emphasis on 
research in universities over 
poly tech uics, says a report being stu- 
died by the research councils. 

The report contains mnjor recom- 
mendations on reforming nostgradu- 
n ted research in the face of declining 
funds, increasing graduate unemploy- 
ment, and low PhD completion, 
rates mainly in social sciences. 

But overall the report, produced 
by a committee headed by Sir Peter 
Swinnerton-Dyer, former vice chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, says the coun- 
try gets good value for its money. 
Comments from individual research 
councils are to be considered soon 
by the Advisory Board of the Re- 
search Councils. 

The committee considers it essen- 
tial that "user” interests - including 
industrialists - should be belter rep- 
resented on council postgraduate 
committees than at present. “We re- 
commend that councils and user in- 
terests redouble their efforts to find 
suitable representatives". 

The research councils should carry 
out through reviews of their postgradu- 
ate policies every four years 
and because small departments offer 
researchers less chance to mix and- 
provide less access to hill ranges of 
equipment, research councils should 
concentrate their awards in larger 
departments. It acknowledges that 
this would work against polytechnics 
in the allocation of normal quota 
□wards. 


However, the report expresses 
particular concern that over the past 
tew vears Ihe Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council has allocated 


more research awards in engineering 
than there have been well-qualified 
applicants - despite evidence that 
employers’ demand for these post- 
graduates is very small. "New PhDs 


by Robin McKie In 

So ' ri, .o gi sejatsss-aez 

£8 75m on fUngp g. jS? &Sl Down,, the council cn- 

tious international satellite dorsad the project's scientific excell- 
has been refused by the Soenee an do a cafied for a closer exHminn- 
Engineering Research CbunciL . The ^ ™ ^ , licationl of commit, 
surprise decision was takn desptte uon sl £ e of council money 

theSERC «tronomyboarfBdaim “J| r the R ve years, 

that the German Root ^ council is particularly con- 

offered British scientisl^ an o 11 d (ha( the astronomy boord s 

standing and unique opportunity are already stretched i through 

the field of X-rav astronomy. ™ commitment to building an 

It is extremely rare for StR observatory complex at La Palma on 
board recommendations to bewrj ° he Cani Jry Islands. By tying up 
down by full council and the mo throurii new international 

indicates that in Mr 

which could tie up coundl hinds for ^ dangerous deve op- 

several years could me nt when the council could Face 

rigorous financial scrutiny win P more Government cutbacks, 
ference being shorHe ^ Ho « VW , - ^ 


spread over that period will not rep- 
resent too much of a restriction in its 
fending power. If cuts were made, 
the astronomy board would rather 
hang on to ihe Rosat project and 
curtail some of its other international 

E rejects, such as its small rocket and 
alioon programmes and its. involve- 
ment in some overseas observatories, 
including one in South Africn. 

The Rosat satellite, which would 
involved Britain providing a widc- 
field, soft X-ray camera and ancilli- 
ary devices, is considered crucial be- 
cause it will allow Britain to main- 
tain its pre-eminence in X-ray astro- 
nomy, a position gained through the 
success of the Ariel 5 and 6 satel- 
lites. , , . 

If approved, Rosat would involve 
researchers at Leicester and Birming- 
ham universities, Imperial College, 
the Mullard space science laboratory 
and' the SERC’S own Rutherford 
laboratory. 


that they could have got three years 
earlier when they graduated", the 
committee states. 

As a result the report concludes 
that the SERC “should not strain” to 
fill places in engineering research 
with the risk of sacrificing quality for 
quantity. “It would, however, seem 
worthwhile to make even more effort 
to attract first degree graduates in 
the ‘pure* sciences towards engineer- 
ing research projects", it adds. The 
report also suggests that there is a 
case to make research awards to ex- 
perienced engineers from industry. 

The report calls for major changes 
in the supervison and nwarding of 
PhD degrees. All students arc to be 
given a thorough grounding in re- 
search techniques as part of their 
training, and after one year face a 
detailed check to see if they are 
suitable for continuing the prog- 
ramme. 

It urges far more con t net between 
students and supervisors, additional 
outside supervision where possible, 
and regular checks on the quality of 
supervision. It suggests universities 
set up formal supervising committees 
to do this. 

A radical change in the award of 
research degrees to social science 
students is recommended, with the 
award of oi certificate after the com- 
pletion of . three years satisfactory 
work. This could be culled a PhD, pr 
given a new title with PhDs reserved 
as now for completion of original 
written papers., 


giving up 









More cuts would 
close universities 

hv NloRin Pr.Vnui- 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Further cuts in Government grams 
to universities would prohably lead 
to wholesale closures, the University 
Grams Committee has told MPs. 

In answer to questions put by the 
Commons select committee on 
education, science and arts, (he 
said:. "Further reductions 


about universities exceeding student 
targets wns based on academic 
criteria alone, it said it was anxious 
that students got a fair deal. If 
spending on fees and awards went 
up, causing the UGC grant to be 
reduced, it would he more difficult 
to achieve adequate academic stan- 
dards, so they wanted to be cautious. 

The UGC explained for the first 


would magnify t hrdmagen„d,he ,»««£ v|l 

fretem 5® unjversity nous options were considered, in- 

“ ?? w fac,n 8* and 11 nught no eluding reducing the number of in- 

eass : & 

Kd y to ta faS f lhe 1151 Sv* teachin^organ^^n^'and 

_ ould be bound to face closure as a equal oercentace cuts m nil 


— «u3uic u n 

nigli proportion of each university’s 
income now comes from Govern- 
ment funds. 

The UGC repeated its warning 
that universities which exceeded its 
home student targets might be penal- 
ized. Fees and grants were open- 
ended commitments, the UGC said 
and we could not be confident 
that the Government would remain 
oblivious of the effect on the system 


■ v — — — —“o wi ft uui«*Miiiia, oiiu 

equal percentage cuts to all. 

Aif were rejected in favour of 
selectivity. The UGC decided a max- 
imum U) per cent cut in the unit of 
resource was all that could be toler- 
ated. A cut of 5 per cent in student 
numbers would be needed, with a 15 
per cent cut in staff numbers. 

Its criteria included student 
demand, employment prospects, 
national provision of subjects, stu- 
dent mix (undergraduate and post- 

oruHii-ifn- . ' 


dLrcgardecf UGC S ^ d' h ° lly kmeTSd ^vcriasl.^ge 

:J^ S 5 r . r c fldvkc 1,1 order to of staff, expensive sub reels scarce 

SnUcS!" ' nCOfl,C 0, ' 8h honie subject ? ant ^ 5n,fll1 departments and 


# vvv H |iii|vi||» SI HU 

n,~ i.v- 7 - , . . research, 

there wS n Xi??' that ? nssesscd the national interest 


ment on n«n ^ n r \ n * a S™- and adjudged that “as many as six 
; ,f Rn student places in arts or social stu- 

SM BnSS.'S'. «o.be sacrificed to 


- , "‘VHP IIUI1II.- 

stuilents Hie committee would ask 
whether the risk of the grant being 
reduced would justify introducing 

il nflnnnl cnm>tinnr «.i : - ° 


__ .. — jirauij HJiiuuuvinK Between two £ 
sanct, ° ns against the institu- studies places, 
tion concerned, and whether the It estimated 
admission of students for fee income teTioration in 
alone would lower academic quality, rate from 73 p 
When asked whether its concern until about ll 

Deal worth First i 
£ 750,000 for I by Robin Me 

•• SS 

SLJiff Wojtas with first class 

Scottish Correspondent turned down I 
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maintain one place in medicine . . . 
one science and technology place lay 
between two and three arts or social 
studies places." 

It estimated there would be a de- 
terioration in the age participation 
rate from 73 per cent to 60 per cent 
until about 1990. 



S,ude„, So SrSE? 
London School of EcSSS/J f* 
was in the van of tfeS'^ 
advance, were forced E 1 ? 1 
choice between old-stvle b 1 
live, Labour and 
dents m yesterday's by4& 
general secretnrv. 3 
Former Social Democratic « 
secretary Mr John MunfoSS 
fo resign in face of all-round?? 
ism but not before the untoS 
carry a vote of censure on K 

petence by 287 to 194. 

"Hie Social Democrat hold m 

ii??. h t een diffl WsWs 

elections for next month’s Nmrj 
U nion of Students conference \ 
deegation.elected by single^ 
able vote, includes two LaW c* 
Federation of Conservative Studen 
and one Social Democrat repnwft 
tives. ^ * 

Call for ballot 

SMfcSfeffi The Association of (Jnlnm 

>§T •;■■■’ Teachers in Cambridge Is mm 
i£j m gSr-J-- • <:X ' , for Its own experts to be given us 

IT" t0 1116 university accounts to tea 

\ *4? ^ f he exact ,evel of reserves. The All 

local association has also now fora* 

■“* ] y caIled r ° r a ballot of all Inttsi 

More than 100 works of art by students from .,ntvpr C nio= „ 00 ^ h , e,her the y *W me the * 

and polytechnics went on show #hl« ^ v ™S es » co,,e 8 es verslty*s strategy to make WOOfl 

Gallery, ? Manchester” Universl?^ „*.,?*£ at , ‘^Whitworth Art worth of smftgs and sWffl 

“ P0!te owr ,ht H 

whom receive £100 from the Granada Foundation. ewinners> ° f I Poly polemics { 

• j | Mr Christopher Price, MP. lb 

l^irst class graduates lose PhD chances 

t . ities, and Dr Edwin Kerr, chiefi 

Two maior causes for this rirn« »_ .. e » r .^ c Council for Nlfc 


Watt and Edinburgh Univeraities to search . Council this year - the second 
promote microelectronics has been year tllis bas occurred. 
BS , iS? Ven,,lient cbn *racis totalling ™ trend - which is now causing 
£750,000 B co n «rn among mthibera of thi 

+J «” m i a P J { rn ^F ated Micro Applies- Cou r c ; 1 ! ^Jcct committees, is re- 
Wl * f he ex P« t *se of S ea, , ed In figures for research stu- 
Edinburps Wolfsoji Micro- dentships for the past four years. 

Institute and Heriot- .J" ^ and 1979. no graduate 
22 « ?^ pu,er Applications Ser- WI , th a first class honours degree in a 
USSL^ ,,m ? 10 incre ®se the use of sfkaf-e subject failed to gain a stu- 
jnoodeeiAinia technology in Scot- dents b»R grant. In 1980. M failed to 
hsh industry. . get grants - a trend consolidated thu 


McKie Two maior causes for this drop den 

Science Correspondent have been highlighted. Firstly the cut stu! 

m&m s 


■ uiiinoer or graduates 

with first class science degrees were 

~° rr 7 P ° n ? e J ,t L turned down for PhD studentships Z£S One of the major areas in which Hafl. Undon.^ m’D^KlL 

it? ?nS n ^H^ S | lab i Heriot- 4® p7 Jen< ^f Engineering Re- jot postgraduate scheme - the Coon dass gT u du , ates found most ? be organized by North East 

imr!p d 3? ,llb i Ur8h V n,veraihes to h,s year “ the second erative Awards in Science and Fn" P rob,em ^ wasbiological sciences. A don Polytechnic in association 

IS ft J?“!2 e,e . Ctronics has b «" y ear this has occurred. gineering which ^ ImSS itSlfe' 8 L ? f ,1? 5 studentships were The THES. The fee will be £4C 

5! 1 <3d? ve^^,llen, contracts totalline trend, which is now causina diistriat iuniuAn,.., ,n_ Awarded, although 37 graduates with details are available from lhe I 


halebecTteted SJJWS *2£t In . 19 ’ 8 ^ lhere »» «44 ZJL^aSSS^JT^. 

in resources W^h the SI±Rr hi! *h«fcntships; in i 1979, 2396; in 1980, the speakers at a conference « 
been able C " rmke av^labhMfor" post- the fi 8“ re ^ Bal™ of Powr in CM* 

graduate and secondly the rise in rKflfu 50, ■ Polytrchmcs, at the Royal 7e 

popularity of the connSl's other ma- fim rl»« LSL are .“ J5 which 5 a 0l Londo . n ’ ?" !) 


hsh industry. get grants - a trend cnnsniiHat^ th.- y t,ie Iac t Inat over the past 

.Contracts, have been signed with year wh en 62 graduates were iSj* rou?fdl ‘t.w CU ? fafllcl *5 on 
Oie Department of Indusuy and o ns access hi I. B na.es were also mural kiw also Mused cub 

MyiSraffi Now poly fights art transfer 

tnalists to meet expert consultants; TTie onupmnre » _• _ . . . 


gmeering which involve strong in- awards! . sl “ dentsb, P s were lhe THES. The fee will be W 

oustrial involvement by students t£S ? ^ a,tbou 8 b 37 graduates with details are available from lhe 
This populari^ L Lalt that re 5?^ oft after allocation to national Office of NELP. 

sai^'e««SWtfSfya: . 

Sfijns Jsai fiS Sjaa^ftSSlM Invitation drops 

by the fact that over the past four d n ted j SE ? C courses were Psychologist Professor Hans Ej- 

years, cash cuts Inflicted P on fhe IIS?, 1 !? y ^ ect . ed _ 1 but no first to lecture to them. A special mi 
council have also caused cuts in 1 5 ^ ho wished t0 do CASE of lhe student union reversed an 

numbers of both forms of stu° ?|^ ards ,P ro l Bcts wef e turned down in Her decision to invite blm folk 


The SDA’s complementary con- P° ursc . a " d transfer 5 to Lough- A^oSSHm n f T^’ k f th ? 

"wsssissil * I £iS; 

M ini Sw M^Al^Pfc d," d I ” dustri ' dt"r ngPr0,KtSfroms,affands ' 11 - “ttna shoulTKemndaV 

2TS J A ex . ne,che r. sold In- StaFf on the course hnw k catloiial opportunity.” 3 


Adult sector 
under strain 


cancellation of a lecture on pet 
ity to the psychology faculty a 
warning of possible dhrupllw 
instruction to the student uak 
ccutlve to apologize for publldj 
dzlng the invitation was als 
clndcd. 


iu - ii is — ,, “"““iv uuuucuj', a survey of— . _ . . , 

to main- coHege and adult education centres T 1 * cbaiimHn of the Sc ° t , d w! 
ith in this revea ' e d this week. al Union of Students, Mr Ne 

status of The survey by the National Asso- l art \ has won a / rave, u,r!! 
t to edu- g«£* of Teachers in Further and for the b «t paper in public « 

Higher Education shows that the de- strate gy- . However, the com 
l floated velopmem of self-financing schemes, “ramunwatfons at- Aberdeen 
ie of the hu « e 'ncreases in fees, «,urse clo- lege of Commerce on which^ 

S"5;.i2g?? d "ft reductions » a « *LST^£iSl 


for pensioners and 
e staff are continuing 


r . - insuiuie and Li' — aT,,vM 111 ° auvancea turther but wp h,iM>i n r 

- uc °" w?l ” a " nou " R:!i - 11 is us f " lht « oS 

Merger principals deny quarreF 

■’SCffi*' ^SSrathcIydnUnivenUv The nH.-Un.l, .'H™™ 


auDstatmal fee increases are still 
havmg a significant effect on the 
take-up of adult, education. Out of 
92 replies to the survey, 85 per cent 

h” increase ‘ n both voca- 
«“ nd non-vocational fees for 


won vvuii uic awoiu 

axed as a fesult of Scptasb 
tion Department cuts in postj 
student grants. 


Worst cases were in 


•■v QUIi 

out 1 o' Mexicans go ho 

er cent j* ourteen university rccloff 
!«°f a " education officials from * 
‘ es ^ or finished a five-day British C 
sludy tour yesterday exanmwi 
Devon er education and research fadH 


electronics, despite .the paradox of a „ T*)®. -followed reports that Mr'Erlc that in ? hare the - ^ew than «) tJrSht 8 !? ^f e by more ' 

formidable^ concenlrt t ion of com- Robirtson .and Mr John Mackenzie; ' SKoSli? 19 d i2 cuIt t,mes far higher Okehamoron fvi for aH courses at n Q f 0 Cjf Rf 
panle^ which- designed systems and both members pf a working! party academ?^’ « cooperation between HamnsK n^ !! mU ^ ty , GolIe 8 e ' If i “Bte IOf ** 
S nUl 1 C & c ?W nents in the jxaminlng llje feorgnpizaliori of local Is «Sbn£i’ » l l flc ^ demic insfitutions by half . a" ^Cri?kdT r°n al fees rqse Sir Bn,ce Williams, dirtcwr 

tr«ii eavbM ' tucey lasssttLgsste 

^ . ■ ®S 51 E?-« afss-asrSS 
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Overseas students down again UMIST academic board 
si. 0 w . *Tsrsr,£"«i °P ts for equal misery 

Wnpbury, 5 o?Noraich' City College! JSS by Ngaio Crequer Univc^y of Singapore which 


TCl l UBr University of Singapore, which 

Johbins would contribute towards the salaries 

ic board n( UMIST this anil vase the problems involved in n 
lurned lhe selectivity run-down of staff (details, page 4). 
nosed by its principal. At Westfield College, London, n 
iobert Haszeldine. in proposal that staff contribute to- 


hwenow revealed that that poorest Overseas Student Affairs, showed an on six cases dealing with^ theTe in - llw , J,cade,nic b,,: } ri1 at UMIST this nml ease the problems involved inn 

S were already struggling to average decline of 28.6 per cent total Sn of Wcck <,vcr,urnei ' h S se, S c, ! vlt f v mn-down of staff (details page 4) 

S courses in Britain before full- in enrolments. vere£ i in the Surto Aonea Ibv S n ,ra I egy P r OT cd lts P^mcipaf. At Westfield College, London, n 

S fe« were introduced. Provisional returns are being col- Lord Denning Mas er of tRe Rol^ ^ [ofcssor f Robert Haszeldine. in proposal that staff contribute to- 

tofndlcations from the universi- alted by the University Grants Com- Although appeal^ by four students fav P ur of equal m,sery ,h,s ““J 0 " ward ?,snv.ngs by taking • wo weeks 

numbers from abroad mUtee and .he . Depar.nu.rn of agiST reScf g 4ntl byTir a n ^ ms resln "“’" s on ncw a ^’""- S^eTl^o u^r^llcte'tci.hS 

S down S on y 7ecraitaen lte^ct°if^ fuKSi oThers" upheld r ° the ^Hgnwifl ? rof ? ssor d -~ H “ z S' < H nc w . antel ! 10 "'“bj money elsewhere has been 

^fbvTneriKoS 8 ‘taraStiL for 1979 ?1t 5 T, Whkh "SSrELSr. e V S^Xuni. S 

» st . iep !!!5 d jjl y pons, agains, anion opposition. Two have been nsked to propose ways of 


(forina the late 197Us. blight drops tees later this month. altered a 

writ ' reported by Imperial College. British Council statistics for 1979- residence 

**Clv r_ ■ r t OA /a .1 l a i r r..ii z* % ■ 


/.l. j— f _— flll1 „ . i . ' 1 j l s ,1 j T, . ■ posts, against union opposition. Two have been nsked to propose ways of 
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irndoo, Dundee, Exeter, Leicester, 80 (the last year before full-cost fees) to last year’s ruling by Lord Justice 
BTiflbrf. ,he University of Man- show a decline of 4 per cent over Ormrod the three judges decided 
riwttr Institute of Science, and the previous year. But the figures for that no one whose right to remain in 

@° g “ j LancMier ' jn,vers '- £j?a , S2 , f Sr^ , sS s * - ■•**»* h x «Sd“n;;ncd'z: ziz 

a random survey. ^p. Over four years their the Home Office can be considered snvings should be lichicvcdt Aston staff have been c.r 

^ ma worst hil tast yalr: Xr.ho^fi^ vre^.hy d^k.^ ° V iSgi pag« 8 and 9 “ far “ possible ’ by na,ural was - wi,h “king .1 

Risk of 
clash with 
Catholics 

The Government has decided to run 
lhe risk of direct confrontation with 
lhe Roman Catholic Church over the 
icoreanization of teacher education 
in Mast. The under secretary of 
slate for education Mr Nicholas Scott 
has announced that the intends to 
open discussions with interested par- 
ties on lhe basis of the interim Chil- 
ler report with an explicit warning 
that If agreement can not be achieved 
the Government will have to impose 
a solution. 

The rcoort, which was issued in 
lone 1980, proposed that the two 


But the academic board has re- schemes Tot generating extra income 


‘H nr session snvings should be achieved, Aston staff have been circulated 

n i n * s , Q as far as possible, by natural was- with questionnaires asking them to 

urieting, pages 8 and 9 t0 ge, early retirement and volutary consider a range of options for sav- 
redundancy, lt proposes that all de- ing money, including the possibility 
Kaleidoscopic partments should bear approximately of giving interest-free loans from 
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Kaleidoscopic 
image: the 
polyangular 
kaleidoscope 
invented by Sir 
David Brewster 
on display with 
Its patent, 
granted on July 
10, 1817, at the 
Royal Scottish 
Museum In 
Edinburgh. The 
bicentenary of the 
birth of the 
scientist and 
writer will be 
marked by a 
one-day 
symposium. 


equal shares on a percentage basis their salaries, 
relative to their existing size. Hull University senate approved a 

No new UGC-funded appoint- faculty of arts motion that drama 
ments should be made, or vacancies and history of art should not be 


filled unless this was essential to the discontinued, contrary to UGC re- 
continuing of the institute or unless commendations. It deferred a decl- 
the academic board approved the sion on its audio-visual centre, 
move by a iwo-t birds majority. It agreed that when it meets the 

At Strathclyde, proposals which UGC next month the university 

would axe 40 per cent of arts and should stress the damage which 

^;„i eoi.n«i iohe an, i nwo f.T.ir would ensure if II hud to reduce 


move by a two-thirds majority. 

At Strathclyde, proposals which 
would axe 40 per cent of am and 
social science jobs and merge four 
arts-based departments were thrown 
out by the senute. 

Surrey University is to enlist the 


arts-based departments were thrown student numbers to 4,200 1 rather than 
out by (he senate. 4 - 5 °0 homo aml 

Surrey University is to enlist the At u n j versl , y J College, London a 
aid of the consumer industry in niee ij n g Q f all stnff was being held lc» 
trying to avert closure of its unique oppose llic cuts. The provost. Sir 
home economics course. It senate j. imcs Light It ill, who will attend the 


Sir Keith and closures 


Catholic colleges of education, St #u„„* ____ 

Mary’s and St Joseph’s should merge ... h J? 8 ■ t 

to form a coeducational college a5d L s flr h d a PP ening wU be t0 ra,se Stan ‘ 
B»ve to the site of the state-owned *7*’ , .. 

Utaamiiiic miipop This wnniri form _ Mr William Waldegrave. Under 


one-day nome economics course, it senau. j amcs Lighlliill, who will attend the 

symposium. agreed to put off a final decision November 18 lobby, has agreed that 

pending an appeal to the UGC for _ er cenl L> f stnff mav attend with- 

more Funds. Other course closures out loss of pay. 
recommended by a working parly Manchester the senate accepted 

5 are to go ahead. a mo ij on that compulsory redundan- 

cellors had said that Surrey’s council declared that com- cy should not be considered until 
icy would mean the pulsory redundancy should only be every other possible menns of finding 
000 places for new used a® H last resort. In endorsing savings had been looked at. But a 
in each of the next guidelines prepared by a joint policy motion calling on university meru- 
H» m an h committee it declared that income hers not to cooperate in any redun- 


The vice chancellors had said that Surrey’s council declared that com- cy should not be considered until 
raise stan- Government policy would mean the P^ry redundancy should only be every other possible menns of finding 
loss of some lO, 000 places for new u « d “ H last r « 0 [L In . endorsing savings hnd been looked at. But a 
home students in each of the next guidehnes prepared by a joint policy motion calling on university mem- 
two or three years, when demand committee it declared that income bers not to cooperate in any redun- 
vi i, and expenditure should be brought dancies was defeated bv 47 to 52, 


le B al and administra- , ; 

me existence. T wp , 

While not formally accepting the {£ , h . 
«pon Mr Scott said it made sense H 

*1 11* Government was incUned have Rr eferred 


rs not to cooperate in any redun- 
ncies was defeated by 4/ to 52, 
th 19 ubstentions. 

Bedford College and King's Col- 


they pointed 


ud the Government was inclined ourthBrcnts' Vw MmTSwpTw? Professor Randoph Quirk is examining the arts divided behveen the two. 

towards it. At a press conference in SK™ ‘ ” S b -E3?3iE o tire a possibility of some staff, teaching The earth sciences would go to the 

jlwwt Colic ne empl mized the Sr .“he^.o^'higher S3!'' daEiog the "summer u, the Nuttou.1 Bedforf site e. Regents Perk, 

linn ? mC and research . . . insiae and outside •Academics made redundant could “ " 

il nor"” 1 made nC tbCr ed v CBtl ° n " the universities." be taken back part-time, drawing a p A ].. c Uid- K«t piifc 

B«lBlh^r 0 sm^.rie„.5“» re !ld Eerller this week Si. 'Keith had third of their original salat) fend re- X OlyS nil Dy rULL CUlS 


an ma I SJp ^ f C i°p u H Earlier this week Sir Keith had third of their original salary and re- X UlJ S till 

over J mior 1 P d stonewalled attempts by vice chan- training full access to university faci- SantineJIi 

cellors to reduce the scale of the cuts uties. , S..I5S2! .i"? “ 


to ZLiSiJ 01 prCpare ? t0 ^ nt ( inue w spread them over a number of The UOC raises the possibUity of Polytechnics, and in particular tiie 
tosuteulize uneconomic institutions p such a Kheme in a i ette r sent to vice larger schools of education, appear 

Sf versit^system rC8 ™ CtUnn ^ . . >™ 8 cu,s anaounced b, the Govern- 

. “y° nd *. he stud- no t offer any relief whatsoever in The committee has told univprsi- 

his al J ernntl ™ s t0 Chdver rclat j on t0 t h e financial cuts, and ties it needs details by the end of 

r^roV-a^x"^^ rhiWMis 

— 1? ™ re 10 make b,ds for 


SSSTMS 3L“S Postgraduate^C^rtificatT o f 

& L i™rh t e he sm1 UCa, ‘ 0n oT Monday 1 thal^ir Krit h 8 "could “^sylmm"’'" . . «- “ a t s s t a S nCed ^ ^ 

• ,y° nd ». he said : not offer anv relief whatsoever in The committee has told universi- ment last week. 


colleges have retained (heir entire 
provision. 

For example, Trent Polytechnic 
has been reduced from 133 to 104 
and limited to 23 on its primary cou rse, 
Manchester Polytechnic has gone 
from 250 to 191 with its primary 
course quota of 30 limited to 16. 


lolunia™ “!i caL ‘." c Pf inci P le L ul uraentlv the proposals which tiao 
SfesthS tCB been made fo? Vandal, compensa- 

B^al the^iime.the Catholic tion to those conccnied. _ 

JgJlnd' reeom bJSfpot Action stations 

The state paid 100 per cent Student “beggars" were to be found 


announced that the reductin would 
be only 20 per cent, to safeguard the 
viability of some courses. 

£rM ,C, dSrfog“ti?e “next”thrVe yearn. On a small sample survey; howev- 

2i. ,d be a,lowed ,0 


Meanwhile applications for 1983 
PGCE courses 'are booming. The 
Graduate Trailing Registry reports 
this week that there is a 74 per cent 
increase in applications from 8,174 to 
4,698 at the same time Last year. 


S™ f”* Interdependent no one were rrom zw** 7 t«bTni 

the right to demand a among thousantfc of students taking 
.particular quota of students. part in a day of action. 


Grave disquiet’ at PCL 

by David Jobbins could seriously affect academic work 

of D ^t academics at the Polytechnic and expressed concern that the nc- 
Lv £! ■ Londo '> have expressed Sou haS b«n takun » qu,ckly arid 
Pjje di^uiet at the present state of without consultation. 

of the: institution^ 6 It earnestly. HSflundl aC 
. MWr jnovg | 0 ii 0W8 i„ t week's ernors to consult the “ untl ‘ , aD “ nv 
the°Zr S„ S the academe Jmphcahons^of any 



Now teach the next stage 
with your micro 


PQlvtMTn: , / \bth°rity that the proposeu — 

.?* wnnw; haS only four weeks to financial crisis, , , «„_ nrp and 
tp eliminate a The polytechnics^ mee ^ 

- !,.. b y th ® summer of general purposes commi 

H'lD rccdm^Iffl 0 ” bave b ^ en sent on Monday. . l technic * s bran- 

of , ta HW* h » J s hr 0 t t £l Nation af Assodation of 

bf BchooIs five BrtE ind tteiSii’s nfem- 

^ otib te^^bon, one against Education and f b . anc j L. 0 cal Gov- 
in a resolution bers of the National andLoca ^ 

toflotll /iw Po^^hnic’s academic ernment Officers . ih e 

C^^-Je coUfidl also protested passed no confidence votes 

ra^K-tto.-racTOitmedS^ff rector. Dr Colm Adamson. 


;’s finance and 
committee meets 


The pure mathematics 
operations have been 
mastered, you've played 
it at chess, business 
information has been 
analysed and printed out. 

Now tor the -next stage: 
the moniloringand control 
ol other equipment. These 
working appltcalions of the 
pnicroprocessor fund Ion 
are becoming even more 
important in lull computer 
courses, and Feedback's 
new ranged MICA 
interfaces and modules 
provides immediate, 
hands-on experience In 
analysing, programming 
and operating models 9! 
real llle appltcalions such 
as traffic control heating 
cycle control, diesel ■ 


generator and many 
others. 

Each module comes 
complete with manuals 
suitable lor classroom 


insimclton or direct use by lntortae(MI 


Modula* 
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the student. 
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by David Jobbins 
Lecturers' union leaders will draft 
their 1982 pay claim today amid con- 
flicting pressures over the future of a 
flat rate element called for at their 
annual conference in May. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education voted for a formula de- 
signed to reconcile the interests of 
lower paid college lecturers with 
those of polytechnic staff who saw 
their differential with the universities 
rapidly eroded. 

The deal, forced on the leadership 
by insistent rank and Tile pressure for 
a flat rate component, was expressed 
in the formula "£x + y per cent. 

But late last week the union's in- 


fluential salaries advisory committee 
voted by a narrow margin to drop 
the flat rate proposal in (he interests 
of maximizing public sector unity. 

The recommendation will carry all 
the more weight with the executive 
when it meets lodny because the 
committee comprises activists from 
the regions who were likely to have 
been the strongest supporters of flat 


rate earlier this year. 

But if the executive a 
advice, there will be lou 


rees to (he 
resistance 


when the draft claim, expected to be 
12 per cent in line with the other 
teaching and local government 


JS_ 

unions, is discussed in the country. 

The argument, put forward during 
lengthy debate in the committee, 


that the conference resolution should 
be adhered to, is to be revived by 
the left wing College Rank and file 
group within Natflie. 

“We will do our utmost to make 
sure the conference decision is im- 
plemented,” a senior member of the 

K said. “This recommendation is 
it disregarding of a conference 
decision.” 

But the effect of the 
recommendation it to underline that 
the climate has changed dramatically 
since May. Union leaders now 
recognize that internal unity, 
important though it still is, has to 
come second to wider agreement 
among public sector unions to stand 
together against the four per cent 


cash limit for pay settlements. 

They also feel that with the 
chances of a collapse of the Govern 
ment's public sector pay policy vir- 
tually ml, settlements will not leave 
room for meaningful application of 
the £x + y per cent formula. 

Natfhe has already decided to 
speed up the process of finalizing its 
claim so that it can be lodged by 
Christmas. 

Last May’s conference resolution 
contained the caveat that public sec- 
tor unity would be the overriding 
factor in the next pay round, and 
union leaders will undoubtedly point 
to this if they confirm the advice 
they have fecieved and it is later 
challenged as a breach of faith. 


Part-time 
art teachers 
join forces 

More chan Ml) people attended a 
conference at Imperial College, Lon- 
don on the effects of Government 
cuts on part-time (caching in depart- 
ments of art and design. 

Organizer, artist Neil Bally, who 
paid for the conference with a £6.000 
second mortgage on his London flat, 
has received £700 in donations and 
cheques nre still arriving. 

He said: "The issue is a matter of 
principle and not of personal 
material concern. 1 am undeterred 
by my financial crisis and have fnith 
that it will be recouped.” He teaches 
for seven and a half hours n week at 
Wimbledon School of Art. 

The conference brought together a 
teaching sector which hns always 
been under-unionized, unpresented 
at college, local or national level and 
is now threatened with virtual extinc- 
tion. 

At the two-day conference repre- 
sentatives of every major arts and 
educational body, union and political 
party, including several Mrs, re- 
peatedly vofcerT their concern at the 
detrimental effect on British art and 
design of the diminishing number of 
practitioners employed part-time. 

Most speakers referred to what 
Liberal Party spokesman, John 
Elsom called, “(his policy of cultural 
bankruptcy”, by which successive 
governments regarded art and design 
practice as peripheral to the renl 
social and economic needs of the 
country. It was also, as James Pil- 
ditch, chairman of Allied Industrial 
Designers , painted out. economic 
suicide as it was self-evident - that 
thriving design departments ■ were 
fundamental to any regeneration of 
British industry. 

The current situation for depart- 
ments, df art and design is desperate. 
Cuts in part-time hours have aver- 
aged 25 per cent over the last two 
years, while full-time staff redundan- 
cies are under 10 per cent. In order 
to meet requirements for staff/stu- 
dent ratios, one in five full-time jobs 
or their equivalent in part-time hours 
must be. lost by 1983. 

So far, it has been easier! to cut 
short-contract, part-time staff, with 
women often seen as the most dis- 
pensable. The nature of much art 
and design practice and the emphasis 
on studio teaching has led many 
irt-timers to bo unconnected with 



disaffectioh with the’ work of 6atfhe, 
the major representative union. In 
particular there was concern about 
the associate lecturership scheme, 

; which, . .although it 'provided job 
'Security for a row. Was regarded by 
.many js! completely contrary tothe 
idea pf vitality ana flexibility. iV 
Tt -Was generally recognized ' that 
l(ic large numbers of organizations 
and, - cbnimittees . both professional 
and educational involved with nit 
and design, had no coherent form of 
coordinating information, or ade- : 
quately covering the! needs. bf pan-, 
time staff. 


Poetry on show 

J. K ; Ward’s exhibition Sad Clowns 
of Word* \wbpi shapes, anil poetic 
objects is on show until November 20 
in the Main Library, University Col-' 
(ego, Swansea, not AberysVwylh ax 
was stated on .last week's arts pagoi 


Unions prepared to talk on 
SSRC redundancy threat 


by Paul Rather 

The first signs of a possible break in 
the deadlock in the dispute at the 
Social Science Research Council over 
plans to reduce staff numbers by 13 
emerged this week. 

The four white-collar unions repre- 
senting SSRC staff said they were 
prepared to open formal negotiations 
if the SSRC gave a' prior commit- 
ment to avoid compulsory redundan- 
cies. 

They will now ask the SSRC to 
clarify a statement in which the 
council appears to tone down its 
earlier demand that staff must be 
reduced from 159 to 146 by April 
1983, before it agrees to talks. 

The dispute blew up Inst month 
when SSRC staff picketed a council 
meeting complaining about the lack 
of consultation over the cuts and the 
Increased work-load remaining staff 
would face. 

Mr Jim Terry, divisional officer of 
the Association of Scientific, Tech- 
nical, and Managerial Staffs, one of 
the unions involved, said the picture 
looked more hopeful this week. 


“It is matter of regret for all con- 
cerned that we had to take some 
form of action before we could get 
proper talks, and it is clear some 
council members recognize this," he 
said. “We hope to begin talks after 
we have clarified the statement, 
which is very carefully worded.” 

But the question of compulsory 
redundancies could stilt prove a 
sticking point. While the SSRC is 
keen to start the bargaining process, 
it is understood the council is in no 
position to rule out ail compulsory 
redundancies. 

The council also needs to know 
before 
Jlocating 

funds for new studentships and re- 
search grants. One bargaining count- 
er could be the eight unfilled vacan- 
cies at the SSRC at present. 

The staff cuts follow the decision 
to restructure the council’s commit- 
tees, reducing the 15 subject commit- 
tees to six multi-disciplinary standing 
committees. SSRC staff are at pre- 
sent in dispute, but taking no action. 
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the exact savings on staffing 
April 1982 when it will be alii 



Professor Douglas Lewin is to be the 
first holder of the Anglia Television 
Choir In Electronics at the University 
of East Anglia. Professor Lewin, who 
Is currently professor of digital pro- 
cesses and head of the department of 
electrical engineering and electronics 


at Brunei, 
January. 


Alternative to YOP by end of year 


by Patricia Santinelli 


He offered no details on how the 
w comprel 

. ; upportuni- training prog 

ties Programme with a new scheme plemenled bi 


IKTSE Mi =! SSLff! 


gramme 
nit the 


should not be voluntary. 


should finance a major share of the 
I that arrangeme 
luntary. 

in whiefi further education colleges appearsto brt^rbainmgTinduding B “i Mr Tebbit . is l f I10Wn to , 
and other Institutions will play a key job experience, will be available for ? OI ! s, . der,n B the introduction of 

role, R H 16-year-olds. Training will take rain H f ° n com P an,es ° T n T * he 

. .. lines of the Frencv svstem. TTnftpsr 


would 

broad 


be im- 
outline 


all 


Mr Norman Tebbit, Secretary of pl'ace" m farther eduction "raUeees H?." °f lhe Frenc y ^ tcra - V nder 
tale for Emnlnvment, confirmed and other educational instimtinne th,s scheme companies employing 

more than 10 workers have to 


Slate for Employm. .... 

this week during the Queen's Speech 


debate on employment that he will 
.announce suen a programme, and 
the possible " 
other two 


I 

implementation of the 
other two parts of the New Training 
Initiative dealing with apprenticeship 
and adult retraining before the end 


retraining 
oF the year. 

tbe y? ar . to : a ‘ ,tao1 u,,c y««r ana win enectiveiv H lw B J “ ulinc i some uecision win oe 

all KT^ e r VI " g end criticisms prevalent Under YOP taken on increasing the allowance of 

oart cSlar ihm U ch « V™ !£"• , * tha j man ¥ youngsters, especially *23.50 which is being currently re- 

sv, h e rSr 5 m* sssjss; “-i..-. o A exp=n ' nce Khe ™ s « Mived by Yop trainMs - 

ployed he said. “It is our intention 
that in the future young people 
shoujd be given the opportunity to 
acquire a foundation of everyday 
working skills upon which specialist 


and other educational institutions 
under the supervision of the Man- 
power Services Commission which 
will be largely responsible for admi- 
nistering the scheme. 

Training will be more rigorous, of 
a higher quality and last longer than 
the present YOP provision. It is anti- 
cipated (hat the programme will last 
at least one year ana will effectively 


a 

the equivalent of one per cent of a 
workers’ wages to the Government. 
The money is then used for appren- 
tice training or given to any orga- 
nization which needs it for training. 

It is also expected that with the 
announcement of a new training 
programme, some decision will be 
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Private 
cash spent 
by MRC 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 
Inadequate compensation for y. 
hon is now forcing the Medical 
search Council to use up its 
endowment resources to suppE 
search that should be funded C 
its Government grant. In its Z 
report, published this week [! 
council reveals that over the ixfa 
1980-81, more than £500,000 ffi 
be drawn From its private fun* |* 
cause the Treasury failed to » 
adequate cash limits to cover info 
tion. 

The problem is particularly severe, 
the report adds, because price ifet 
on many laboratory instruments aj 
chemicals are far outstripping tk 
general level of inflation. 

Although the MRC achieved i 
more stable financial position la 
year, because of new arrange^ 
in pooling cash with the health it- 
partment and the Overseas Devefcj. 
ment Administration, difficulties re- 
main in supporting the best reseaid 
“This aim will be met only by ripr- 
oils cutting back on the scab d 
support made available to less pro- 
ductive research and by seeking fo 
provements in ‘housekeeping 1 sens 
the whole range of the council's acti- 
vities", the report adds. 

The report also reveals that the 
MRC, following talks with the Aa> 
ciation of University Teachers, U 
introduced new arrangements fa 
employing non-climcaT scienti- 
st aff. Previously three schemes hid 
operated - short-term apporntmenn 
of three years; limited term appoa- 
meats for not more than five yew. 
and unlimited, tenured apjw» 
ments. 

However, the system caused w 
cern among researchers - panic# 
because of the inflexible nilet fa 
renewing short-term appointments, 
and thelack of open competition fa 
unlimited appointments. As a resit 
the MRC has agreed to change fa 
scheme. In future only short-tern 
appointments will be offered - fa 
three to five years, although oca 
sionally six and tenured cai« 
appointments. The proportion of to 
last category will be increased nw 
67 per cent in the past to between « 
to 80 per cent of all non-clinical itiB 
appointments. 

The council is also to change » 
arrangements for funding reset™ 
institutes which It jointly shares mu 
the Cancer Research Campaign- U 
future the MRC will take over jre* 
er financial control of the Institute b 
C ancer Research in London ww 
the CRC will take over the MB- 
commitments to the Beatson 
tute of Cancer Research, ut 
and the Paterson Laboratones 
cheater. 


takes up the post In 


be 


upon 

skills can be built.” 


P ren *ise s . were being ex- In its response to the New Ttain- 
p No Hpfnik h P abour ’ . , “8 Initiative, the National Union of 

a- bave em * r 8 ed °n how Students argues that the current 

the programme or the other two YOP allowance is outdated and 
objectives vvouid be funded. There barely higher than suppfmenSy 
has been much argument since it was benefit. It believes that trninin£ 
announced that the Government schemes should be publicly funded. 




£13,000 for new 

Two research chemists at St Andrews 
University have been awarded- n 
£13,000 grant to explore. links between 
a major cancer study In China and 
dangers people may face from card- 
nogenie substances. 

Dr Anthony Butler and Dr Christ- 
opher GUdewell will use the Cancer' 
.Research Campaign grant to study n 
substance called Rous jin's red- ester, 
found to be carcinogenic by Chinese 
scientists. .. . -. • ' •• • ; 

• ^ substance, Dr Butler, explain-' 
ed, was ohts. of iTnitrily found- In all 
green plants and.-which played an 
essential role in plant growth. What 
the ;lhrec-yekr study vnll attempt to 

discoycr is hay a frolesome snbst- 

anc S> tu,7,s ■ ® i deadly carcinogen'. 

“Wc also wanrfo-gtipvd against the 
development . here qt home, of any 
food preservation process which might, 
lend to the. .formation . of this carci- 
nogenic; substance, even on 
lower scale", he said. • > 


Singapore recruiters visit UK 



the ratio to l:lp. 


bring 
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ment arrangements. One of the 
in in© that interested London was 
the, fact that, the universities' terms 
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can help them by a massive 
He thought that about 


the Singapore proposals. 
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Glasgow may defy 
intake limits 

iouScomspondem 


foster the finer things of life which had 
prompted the Robbins report on 
higher education 20 years ago, but a 
:J J anxiety that Britain was 


byOlgaWojtas 
Scottish Corresj 

nrfocioal of Glasgow University widespread anxiety 
hinted that despite the university's falling behind its chief competitors in 
? That they will oe penalized if they providing suitably trained graduates in 
student-intake figures, the professions, industry and coni- 

Kow maj no* W*. wi,b 


Amended reduction of 1,000. 
TTlwyn Williams, speaking at a 
ui > 5a id the "m- 


um- 


llnld not meekly surrender its 
S role of catering for school 
Kfrom the west of Scotland.. 

Gtecw and Strathclyde universi- 
Jalways had an extraordinarily 
proportion of students living at 
Se P Sd the principal, nenrly six 
Zs'asmany as English universities, 
-'flu's difference has always saved 
Treasury large sums of money”, he 
-A “The annual notional savings on 
Mkttnance grants paid to home stu- 
Mj compared with those who live 
ditfltere is about £1.75m for the 
LMwBily of Glasgow. 

•fliis is enough to meet the full cost 
of (raining and maintaining an addi- 
tioul 400 students. We shall bear tins 
iicrepancy in mind when considering 
ear future intake." . 
fl» extremely efficient system 
evolved by British universities for 
mining students was now being dis- 
mantled in the crudest wav by blink- 
ered accountancy, he saia. 

It had not been merely a desire to 


prot 
merce. 

Since then, successive governments 
had funded a system which largely 
guaranteed a university place for every 
qualified school leaver. There was 
nothing especially generous about this 
practice, said Dr Williams, for it had 
served the country well in providing 
much-needed graduate expertise. 

The loss of university jobs would 
contribute the merest trickle to the 3 
million unemployed in the country, 
and Glasgow's 15 per cent cut in 
income was probably a great deal 
better than the losses within commerce 
nnd industry. 

But it was nonsense having to shed 
staff when the demand for their ser- 
vices had never been so high, and 
cutting student places was scandalous 
when there had never been so many 
qualified candidates. 

“The question is so senseless that 
one wonders whether there is now a 
prevailing view in Government circles 
that the country can have too much 
literacy and numeracy”. Dr Williams 
said. “Our political leaders have a lot 
to learn about the husbandry of intel- 
lectual resources.” 


Talks held with Japanese 
1 on research collaboration 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Detailed negotiations are being held by 
Britain and Japan on a series of 
co&bwative research projects, it was 
wnled last week by Professor John 
.Septan, chairman of the Science and 
Inssseerine Research Council. 


itfal studies, followed by a trip to 
/^aobySERC officials led by the tnen 
cffliKil chairman, Sir Qeoffrey Allen, 
fa* a series of research programmes 
& be undertaken by universities and 


Sympathy . 
from the UGC 
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versity who met memDers 
University Grants Com mittee 
reported that the UGC share 
“dismay at the damaging and ^ 
fill consequence of the jho ^ 
scale imposed by govemmen . ^ 

During a two-hour 
Andrews delegation empn^j® 0 ^ 
the university would be baa y 0 
aged by the above average 
grant and student' numbers. 

Since Dundee JJnivernty , 
vided from St Andrews 1 5 J*. ^ 
the university’s studcnt TJ 
been 4,000. It has now to 

but the university has bee 1 ^ 
cut student numbers jjby.ll 

and its grant lias been redu 

per cent. . . UGf 

Delegates reported^that 

has received their L cut* 

callv, and pointed oui jhaj crnjn ed, 
had been made -by the uovc* 

not the UGC. Aberdeen 
The principal 

versity, Professor in & 

who has warned 

medical faculty .could W d .. # ^ 
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fields of likely space involvement 
would be the areas of remote sensing 
satellite observation of Earth’s re- 
sources and in space astronomy. Only 
in the latter field had there been any 
real progress he added. 

The first likely project for mutual 
involvement would be the Japanese 
X-ray satellite project, known as 
Astro-C, which would investigate 
variations in bright X-ray sources. 
Britain would provide expertise 
through university groups ana insti- 

wj tutes m building detectors and sup- 

iraiitotesin both' countries are being plying data analysjs while only being 
considered in more detailed form. required to put in relatively small 
Speaking at the presentation of the amounts of money to the project - a tew 
SERC's annual report for 1980-81, hundred thousand pounds - although 
Profcsor Kingman said the joint pro- the exact cost was still a matter for 
jeets being considered wouldbe in the delicate negotiations, 
areas of space science, biotechnology If the project proved a success ana 
and molecular sciences. In particular, Japanese and British scientists - de- 
¥*ce sdence which Japan intends to spite different scientific working 
d under an ambitious 20-year prog- methods - could be seen to work 

‘ together without difficulty, more ambi- 

tious and more costly joint projects 
could be set up - such as a plan to 
launch a major X-ray observatory, 
added Professor Pounds.TIns would be 
scheduled for the 1990s while the 
Astro-C project is planned for 198o. 


an aniuiiiuua pn _ 

ramme offers the best opportunity for 
mitiM scientists as UK oudgets in this 
wa have been strictly rationed for the 
»Mr or five years. 

Professor Kenneth Pounds, ciiair- 
wn of the council’s astronomy, space 
t” ft™ board, said the two major 


[fa principal of Robert Gordon's 
of Technology has called for 
"U money, to be spent on high 
S? Phonal training to help Bri- 
^ compete in industry. 
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Tower 

regains 

its 

strength 


by Paul Flather 
A specially commissioned oilc Is to he 
sung In Oxford on Sunday to com- 
memorate the end of £900,000 worth of 
restoration work on the famous tower 
of Magdalen College. 

The ode, written by Mr John Fuller, 
a college tutor in English, and set to 
music hy Dr Bernard Rose, the former 
college organist, will signal the end of 
more than six years work Involving 400 
tons of specially quarried stone. 

Restoration of the fifteenth- century 
tower began after a survey revealed 
that three of the four pinnacles were 
dangerously near collapse. Costs have 
mounted spectacularly as the work 
progressed. 

Two new gargoyles are based on the 
si college president. Dr James Cirif- 
ths, and the current president, Dr 
Keith Griffin, who will preside at 
Sunday’s celebration lunch. 

The college bells cannot be rung until 
the mortar has settled, probably hy 
next Easter, but there will he a fanfare 
from the lower, once described by 
Charles I as “the most absolute building 
In Oxford." 

“Everyone is delighted,” said Mr 
Alex Eaglestone, secretary of the de- 
velopment trust. "One cannot really 
conceive of Magdalen without the tow- 
er. And it's also a great symbol or 
Oxford.” 

Meanwhile the college Is pressing on 
with Its ambitious and £6m renovation 
programme currently Involving the 
eighteenth-century New Buildings 
block. 



Britain ‘must spend more on vocation 5 

' mony, Dr Peter Clarke said British 

industry was reeling from disappoint- 
ment to disappointment, and the real 
from Industry was de- 


ongatan RGIT awards cere- 


income 

creasing. 


Microchip 

attack 

The Government has come under 
attack from the leading college lectur- 
ers' union for neglecting the further 
education system in its Microelectro- 
nics Education Programme strategy. 

Mr Mick Farley, assistant further 
education secretary for the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, speaking at a con- 
ference in Newcastle this week said 
that the establishment of a microelec- 
tronics strategy within further educa- 
tion was cruaal to the development 
and application of microchip technol- 
ogy in Britain. 

“The omission of the further educa- 
tion service is totally outrageous. FE is 
often the first line of resort for em- 
ployers and others in post-school acli- 
vites which require micro electronics 
related skills” said Mr Farley. 

He urged the Government to im- 
mediately ensure alternative arrange- 
ments and funding for the develop- 
ment of microelectronics education 
within further education, suggesting 
that the Further Education Unit 
would be a suitable mechanism. 


English tuition lacking, report finds 

many nthnic mincri.y U* 
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Charlotte Barry 

fcoJiti! ^ 'fraction of the half million 
Britain who want to learn 
troK* as a second language benefit 
“*t>i 'be scanty number of dasses and 
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Natesla points out mat rere^^j d En gi is h-languagi 

?o"r diversity £aduates. tfi 

obvious need to learn ^ re ^J Scation authorities should 

- that Act be amended accor ^ recognize^ need * Jgmde 

Shh as s lu * 1 cacn,n 8 cn " problems are also fundinz and C remove ^the disparities that exist 

q 'T^- ^Second Language to Adults, other diverse and complex * 8 between colleges in the same nuthor- 

of a Sanisms for ESL teaching , gjj ^“ci^attlntion ahouid be paid to 
■m- C bhIli * j BSL students living indude the Manpower Serri ( well-qualified adults 1 .^ om f . ov j e o r ^?f 

; Wales in January, mission and the Home Offi P whQ need to j earn English to find a job, 

•%i f Wiiw were receiving tut- Vietnamese pr9gtarame. the report says. 
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£250,000 centenary gift 

of time and effort promoting the 
college. Bv the time the college’s Royal 

t ■' hi TO .ln.ioli.,nc in 


Doots the Chemists have offered Not- 
tingham University ten acres of land 
ana £250,000 towards a conference and 
assembly .centre as their contribution 
to the university’s centenary appeal. 

The conference and assembly cen- 
tre. one of the objects of the appeal, 
will be used for exhibitions, recreation, 
leisure and other activities. One option 
will be to build it on the new land, 
which is next to the campus. 

There has been a long, close associa- 
tion between the university and the 
family and firm of Jesse Boot. The first 
Mr Boot who eventually became Lord 
Trent became involved when the then 
University College was trying to ex- 
pand from the site where it baa opened 
in 1881. After he retired he spent a lot 


opening in 1928 Boots donations in 
land and money exceeded £450, U00. 

His son. John Campbell Boot, be- 
came chancellor of the university and 
over the years the company endowed 
chairs in organic chemistry, phar- 
maceutical chemistry, chemical en- 
gineering and therapeutics. 

Dr P. T. Main, chairman-elect of 
Boots Company Ltd said: “The board 
wished to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the university's centenary 
appeal. We are pleased that the gift will 
not only meet Q need, but will help the 
university earn revenue as well." 

Mr John Madocks, bursar, said he 
was delighted with the gift. 


ILEA upgrades 70 lecturers 


by David Jobbins 
The Inner London Education Author- 
ity is taking the lead In promoting 
lecturers in "shortage subjects . 

Its further and higher education 
sub-committee has given the go-ahead 
for 70 posts, 61 of them already 
indentified, to be upgraded from the 
basic lecturer 1 scale to lecturer -2. 

The estimated cost for 1981-82 is 
£114,000, which is subject to approval 
by the authority’s finance sub- 
committee. 

The move follows the recommenda- 
tion of the Clegg commission last year 
that greater use should be made of L2 
posts to encourage recruitment of 
lecturers for posts requiring industrial 
or commercial experience, or qual- 


ifications in accountancy, law. en- 
gineering or building crafts. 

More than 60 per cent of the upgrad- 
ing suggested by college principals 
were accepted by the sub-committee. 
The total includes nine unspecified 
posts to meet needs which might be 
urgent later. 

Of the full-year cost of £195,000, 
about £42,000 has been set aside to 
enable principals to take on hourly- 
paid staff to cover the class-contact 
hours lost because full-time staff have 
been moved up. 

The Burnham further education 
committee has accented the Clegg 
recommendation, and authorities have 
been asked to identify the shortfalls of 
specialist teachers in colleges. 


Adult redundancies ‘inevitable* 


Compulsory redundancies in the 
adult education service will be the 
inevitable consequence of the Gov- 
ernment’s pressure on local authority 
budgets. 

The Save Adult Education Cam- 
paign warned this week that Govern- 
ment proposals to limit locul author- 
ity rate dcm&nds will have a dis- 
astrous effect on adult education, 
which hns already been hit hard. 

Tlie campaign Is also worried ihat 
adult education remains vulnerable 
because the terms of the 1.944 
Education Act do not protect it. 

The SAEC's. latest bulletin rays 
the Government’s proposals to limit 


rales will exacerbate the already “de- 
sperate" plight of adult education in 
many nre as. 

This follows a cut of one third in 
tlie total adult education budget to 
£30m lust yeur coupled with tlie 
penalising of overspending author- 
ities which led to soaring fees, larger 
classes and shorter academic years 
throughout adult education. 

Figures prepared . by the Associa- 
tion for Adult . and Continuing 


Education predict a 9 per cent cut, by 
local authorities In 1982/83 leading to 
a .loss of 4,800 jobs in tlie , further 
and adult education sector.. 


'-"'i 
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North American news- 


Leaked memo reveals 27 % cut 


from Peter David 
„ WASHINGTON 

Cuts even deeper than the 12 per 
cent announced last month by Presi- 
dent Reagan may now be inflicted 
on Hie United States 1982 federal 
education budget, according to a pri- 
vate government jiicmoninuuni 
leaked in the Washington press. 

The memorandum, From education 
secretary Mr Terrell Bell to the 
budget's director Mr David Stock - 
man. says that the administration’s 
spending plans for later years could 
mean cutting the 1982 education 
budget by ns much as 27 per cent. 

» am convinced you are not 
aware of the magnitude of the 
budget authority cuts required to 
meet the budget outlay targets. Par- 
ticularly will it be a shock to cut our 
1982 appropriations request to a 27 
per cent reduction when we arc now 
struggling with cries of outrage from 
the education community over the 12 
per cent cuts," says the memor- 
andum. 

According to Mr Bell, the deeper 
1982 cut will be necessary to comply 


The original 12 per cent cut programme. A few months later the 
announced by Mr Reagan last month programme had expanded to $2.4 
would have reduced the education billion and more than 19 per cent of 
department s budget to $12.6 billion the budget. 

i ll ii I ? 8 k ; ir riie ° ,9 s 1983 '*** of Since evidence in Congress, 
$1 .4 billion would mean that total Mr Bell has indeed moved rapidly 
federal education spending would ahead with plans to curtail both the 
Jgf dcc, . incd **>' " ,hird since the GSL programme and the Pell grants 
. . . programme - one of the major 

The leaked memo randuni reminds sources of income for American stu- 
Mr Stockman thnt Mr Bell had dents. 


r k „ e lJ£i?J h ^i C f inct .^ su PP orl New regulations introduced by the 
the presidents call for u 12 per cent education department would make 

nnSnn* 1 '^ ~ n ?i V p i? ces n ? e in fl fewer families eligible for the Pell 
2°" ^ d “ ab, f embarra “' S™ nts ai,J freeze the maximum size 
men! to find that my cuts are actual- of the grant at its 1981 level of 





with a new 1983 budget' target pen- 
cilled in by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 


ianage- 


Because so many of the federal 
education programmes arc forward- 
funded from one year to the next, a 
27 per cent cut in. 1982 would be 
needed to meet the education spend- 
ing ceiling of $11.4 billion imposed 
by the OMB for 1983. 


ly 27 per cent,” it says. $l,67f 

The education secretary’s embar- Sim 
rassment is matched by growing the C 
alarm in America's higher education tered 
community at the rate of contraction highe 
in educarion spending. The leaked a left 
memorandum reveals (hat the OMB mitter 
wants education spending reduced Coum 
again to $8.9 billion in 1984. would 

. , T ° w Bh the escalating cuts, ity foi 
Mr Bell has indicated to congress lies i 
that the government’s programmes more. 

■ i. S l ei,t B ran * and loan support Cla 
wlII have to be severely curtailed. result 
In evidence to a congressional sub- eligib 
committee, the education secretary says- 
argued that the Guaranteed Student famili 






$1,670. 

Similar restrictions proposed for ' , ■ 
the GSL programme have encoun- ■ 
tered strenuous opposition from 
higher education pressure groups. In 
a letter to the senate’s budget com- 
mittee last week, the American — •. 

Council on Education argued that it • ' • -*. 

would be an error to cut off eligibil- v . 
ity for the GSL programme for femi- • ' " r *t 

-“- W!th ™ 0f S40 000 or Governor Brown on ,he CSU, Sacramen,. canipusT 


iSSSSS Emergeucy economies for 

aF'SH-rsi sAfWfi California's universities 

SSfSJTJBSiS 

had assigned $1.8 billion, less than or child«5 P Sttendina Waher^Mn ?1" te s ? me c0lm “ and increase 
14 per cent of its budget, to the GSL stitutions ” 16 8 ” gh student fees to comply with an 

emergency $460m cut in the state 


In March, he said, the department 
had assigned $1.8 billion, less than 
14 per cent of its budget, to the GSL 


Peace academy plan 
put to Reagan 


he said. 

“It amounts to 60 per cent rib 
entire burden of the $7Qm m 
agency reduction prosraaa 
announced this month by the pi- 
er nor. And it follows nearly to 
years of continual erosion of CSIX 
resources. 

No staff reductions are envisapl 


- C ° r 1981 14 P cr ce »‘ of “s bud get, to the GSL stitutions.” - 

t> — j i ~ . . . t — 5 s°s b ^: e : e r £ 

Mississippi *fc,e’ 5 two higher education ^Is^' — ^ 

women appeal! S^ajSsSK bYESKSS 

by our North American editor Bn “ d in Washington, it would The United States Supreme Court current fina^cialTeaTbv “oeV" cLm P’f c me , ntcd . and cu ^ in the iraiw* 
Presideni r,.-,™., n „,i ,k . i j H r ° v,de postgraduate studies, estab- agreed last week that it would hear each ' y ‘ P ty s administration mid a rcdytmi 

n ^ lhe Unitcd "sh a centre for international peace nn appeal by a Mississippi women** For rswr tht< R .- enrolments are under consideraisn 

States congress have been asked to to which world leaders roulS be university against fi, ? d i n8 To meet next year’s cut of 5 pi 

budfiit m ^Ln^ion eir 1 ' M, , ‘ ary and ;, f Iat ; hcd for st udy and award a med- f ng which hid compelled It to aZit of the finaS y ar UC wfflZl^fn Cent ’ ° r SOm ■ $6 ° m UC is 10 

and finanS^ P L l Wr*H PI S?. " ? °L peace fo [ annual Presentation Jf nrst and only male student earlier save $22m Y UC h ° P^mmes in some areas .odafi? 

ana finance - a United States by the president of the United this year. J „„ n „ , health science and the profeuK 

Of Peace. Stales. v m 01 lne unlted Mr J« Hoaan him been mtendln. mm ' Gov , er " or Srawn has schools. The aim would fe 10 pto 

f awis?sa. , as , i ssEJiSiJSSi 

SSSs smjsmesbb «*£?**— University Grants Committee! it 

rST""? ? e ? Up - in 1978 ca P ital outlay of $I5m for his appUcntlon ' lotSe^ ■ „2 $ k h # university’s vice president, Mr n 

U ”rit5iiSSnS B u! er ad uu nist ration.^ administrative and programme ex- c °urse. 8 Huced in ^ J n i™" Uam Fretter * said that care 

vwi fh 8 t e J e P° n to the White penses in , the first year, $10m in the Mr Hogan had argued that bv en hmuuht BhrJ! r i eV h nt 8 St k- te - defia E have to be token to protect eK* 

lte C l h !^ week * a 8 0 - ‘he com mis- second year. $15m in the thT«i v«r rolling combination of ence within the system. 


by our North American editor 

President Reagan and the United 


UniveSv anri ^ii™^™ 8 ? tate the University of CafiforSi 

toM ?h2?' l ter h,v *. be ? n ^ ut a hiring freeze has beta b 
eurrem s Penduig in the plemented and cuts in the uutt* 

current financial year by 2 per cent t y - s administration and a reductioaii 
r'ci if ^ .. enrolments are under considenika 

n J aans finding To meet next year's cut of 5 pf 

ofrhP finSSSSS ^ n ,l ainder cent « or some $60m UC is to rria 

of the financial year. UC will have to programmes in some areas inch# 


h££ AroSStaK pense ! m lhe firat year. $10m in the Mr Hogan had ar 

s on’s ^chafmHn J 3 ' se( ? ad J ear - 5 J5m in the third year roMlng on equivalent 

mESi? WW": and S f m in the fourth year. 7 of the alteriiaUve c 

Reagan ^at bv fuDDOrfins. S5 5? A - n impor ‘ ant P arl of «» commis- In the state he 
Pi supporting the prop- Sion S reoort arcnip< r-har forced in mm» hlu h 


Mr Hogan had araued that hv en hl^Dht^ a S k te defici ‘ have to be taken to protect txti 

rolltag on^ulv^eul at eHhur the Seaton i^the'uniS'st" tes within the sys,em ' . 

Of the alternative coeducational col- economy, a reduction in federal afd ^‘ lf we must take 
leges In the state he would have been to each state and the legacy^of Cali- r edu « ,c, ns on top of those abs«W 

imia’s Proposition 13 in 1978 which !. n 


. * — "B 1 ^ inur auic iiiiUiT 

^T r ( s lt % P J° SpeCtS r& ht have Experts con 
been in the Carter era, the notion of slon conceded 


and knowiedge^ [he unlWty’s > favourT Judge °aiked , 

iSh S »h 1 *Hk by tbe comn,u- ^harles Clarke ruled that the uni- for urgent meetings with Governor difficulties, however. Stanford _l 

m^f i«nl] theie Wa * "5* yel verslty s contentlon that the existence Brown to complain that hicher vers i t y* although private, is faoMj 

i m versa 11 v recovn.zed and of an all-female Institution afforded education is being asked to bear n S3m cut ln its 19ffi operating W 

nmtd mnnnlino fcnrs (hat the 


iSSEs?' ™“ id ™" ° 8f SwvMb sttitfs-sas* 

rfL o, Sv££i! 


The senator 


n the subject. 

The report concludes: “Peace slud- 


by the governor is to fall on capita! 


authorizing the creation and fun'ding 
of the peace academy . 

Tlie creation of a national peace 

acark-mv is Innn r, ... 


amT f onTy 

literature, courses of siudv. and nr n tendon of the U nl” «,“ -Ia !ul |70m o^recurrent spending. Of that 


wm cur in ns ivo* r 

□mid mounting fears that the 
government’s cuts in research 
mg will do substantial damage to t* 
university’s programme. 

Stanford's provost said a 
ago thnt the federal govern®® 
plans for research binding were n; 

stale of “considerable ambigaff 

- -■ 


literature, courses of study, and' pro" I fentlon of the unlversltv and the f7nm 

fe “ IOnal ° rSaraMti0 ”’ ; K^h«e 


. . — ■■ ""hwikii pV M-V __ 

>/yeS i o ^T h su » i tti? „ 

A uni vendf v O Connell, 


nding. Of that siaie oi tuiuiui,mw.. ^ 

60 per cent of with some indications that co ¥r 
ade in the two would baulk at implementln* an 

hir fhn White 


wuuiu ohuik ca uiijin.™------,, . 

cuts requested by the White Ho® 

«. .L. ...!wt«ilv an 




lem and no a — imervenuon. 

MWI mmmm 

$ 10,000 reward for engineers 

teas. or s ctpu d 

ter rnomamfl. ,L. . 


no.camed pe r »„ 1 | problm., “Th c 2 pet CTLl^Ll 


Jonnell, chairman of As a result, the university 
of trustees, said that assuming that its research 
ir Californian higher would increase at a rate 
exceedingly bleak. below the rate of inflation. A . 


peacemaking ana conmct iesolution. 
-It would; represent a United States 
commitment ta peaceful conflict res- 
olution, backed by an. institutional 


favour of peace. That aid noi make 
sive CnSB ' 8 peac ® uchdcmy persua- 
.academic field which wants to 


N Slhies Ip more ene°liv°ely prom'I of i% 

Olh peace, |M». and smbilify” belli liighdr ffidSS. TSSJff 




engineering 
red by the 


. ** the areas to 'be 
NEFRI scheme - are 


Deiow me raie m «!.«■«*»— . 
search preservation fond is 
built up to protect researti® 
threatened fields where the i®" . 
ity is particularly distinguished- . 
ably psychology and economics. 

SUNY request 
budget increase 

Defying the atmosphere d 
gloom, the board of twstee^ ^ 
State University of Nfl w g ^ ^ ^ 


vote donations, ! : 


.spar’-r^ 

^Ohld.r prove beyond reasbn- The new nrnoro r _ i — Under the NEFRI srh^', 


Kina ’ 'ZLvIa seneme - are _ 

. . offered industrial starting submitted a request for a 1 ^ 
salaries of more than $33,000 aftef cent increase in its budget n«‘>^ 

(nrrease * n ° 


schimt. sue- 


Peter, Dmld, . 

Nwlh Amerkan Editor, - 
The Times Higher EducaHon 
Supplement, . . . 

National Press Building, 
Room S4I» . • : i ■■ 

Washington DC 20045| ' 
T«lephonei (202J 638 674$ 


become 
Youngs, 
who be 
peace \ 
and otl 


“Our requested increase ano^ 
budget, in absolute dolls 
appears quite large, » | ruS wn 
BJmken, chairman of the w?T, 
conceded. . j in tht 

“However, when Wg’suHlTS 

context of acconirnodaiiag ^ lt0 . 


and other titled bandits of' Twav’n IO whew starting Ti® P? sts at American educatior 

J world is to grovel.” ;■ / A^ere^r rcachl ?8. n ev/ high ]^q\£ of them^iri H^ r ii tha ? < ? nc 10 four flalionar y h» csbu *V loosed t> 

•• : '• * A . receiK report by the Scientific or ^ el « , ncal, computer high fixed costs, the 

. : .i ( ^ or systems areas. r actually is very conservative- 


' . l i . 
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Overseas news « - 1 

National protest at 
engineering closure 

faun Geoff Maslen and other tertiary institutions in the 

^ MELBOURNE states. If the legislation is not passed 

the money to these institutions will 
■ LLj-nl hr academics have held their not come through in January. 

^ rational day of protest with Since the government lost the bal- 
hApT marches and rallies to draw ance of power in the senate in June 
t0 government interference to a small group of democrats, it has 
PJSrertlty autonomy. faced the prospect of any controver- 

two universities, staff stopped sial legislation being amended or 
Jrtforihe day, the first strike by sent back for review by the upper 
X-kv academics in Australia and house. Now the democrats nave 
®nSof strikers was a vice chan- combined with the opposition 
iS^At other universities, staff Australian Labor Party senators to 
«vei dav’s pay to a fighting fund to reject the portion of the higher 
mMQ protect the jobs of academics education funding legislation which 
ifauewd by government cutbacks imposes fees. 

in funditm The democrats have announced 

Tbe idea for a day of protest be- that they would hold out against the 
oil when the government ordered reimposition of tertiary fees even if 
TVikin University in Victoria to the government decided to brazen 
{baits engineering faculty on the out the issue and it meant holding up 
snjuDiJs that Australia had enough tertiary funds. Finance Bills can only 


is that Australia had enough tertiary funds. Finance Bills can only 
Lnwrs. Academics described the be sent back to the House of Repre- 
ikaslon as “an intolerable intrusion sentatives by the Senate and if the 
on university autonomy". Senate continues to refuse to pass 

President of the Federation of them, the government has grounds 
Australian University Staff Associa- for a double dissolution of both 
ions, Dr Adrian Ryan, said: “Uni- houses. This was the outcome in 
unities are established under Acts 1975 when the opposition-dominated 
rf Parliament which guarantee their senate refused to pass the then 
independence from political interfer- Labor government’s budget, 
wee in the management of their According to the government, the 
ifeiis. The federal government has introduction of tertiary fees for 


the right to say how much money second and further degree students 
diversities should have. It does not would yield A$4m this financial year, 
hive the right to tell universities A$8m in a full year and about 
ihat they should or should not A$25m when fully operating. The 
ttarh." result of the Senate’s refusal to pass 

The fears of academics have been the Bill means the House of Repre- 
fctigjitened by an inquiry into tenure sentatives must sit again later this 
b a senate committee at the end of month to consider the legislation, 

. fc year. although the politicians had hoped to 

As well as being irritated by the begin tneir summer break at the end 
wdemics’ behaviour, the govern- of last month. 
k« has been seriously embarrassed The government has also had to 
by the refusal of the Australian sen- shelve its plans for a multi-million 
at to pass legislation which would dollar tertiary students loan scheme. 
iMifoduce fees for second and high- The controversial plan, also under 
« degree students. The proposal is attack by academics and universities, 
flflfiMtd in legislation wnicn distri- has been delayed because tne gov- 
f-sw ASISOOm in 1982 to universi- ernment has had problems getting 
Sh, colleges of advanced education banks to finance the scheme. 

Sexuality course planned 

! front Benny Morris the men had not had sex before they 

enrolled (usually aged 21). 

JERUSALEM Hoch’s project was undertaken as 


JERUSALEM Hoch’s prqject was undertaken as 
medical students are very part of a wider study upon which the 
. **til about sex between men and Teehnion medicine faculty intends to 
but highly conservative In base a new course on human sexual- 
J* attitudes towards homosexual- tty, designed to suit “the needs and 
■Ji according to a study recently circumstances of thc Israeli meoicai 
BWshed by Haifa Teehnion, the student." 

"Airy’s institute of technology. The Israeli medical students were 

The study, conducted by a team of found to be extremely conservative 
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UN takes 
a new 
direction 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Major changes in the structure of the 
Tokio based United Nations Uni- 
versity, designed to boost its impact 
on world problems were welcomed 
by the UN's General Assembly last 
week. 

This follows thc presentation of a 
six year plan by the new rector, Dr 
K Soedjatmoko prepared after a re- 
view of the university’s activities dur- 
ing the last five years. 

He said: “We are adopting a six 
year perspective rather than annual 
planning with the goal of reinforcing 
the university’s capacity to increase 
understanding of the forces that are 
so rapidly changing the modern 
world . 

One of the principal aims of the 
UNU will now be to seek specific 
project funding, rather than relying 
on its endowment fund. So far 
countries have pledged a total of 
$144m, of which Slum has been 
received. 

“We estimate that for the medium 
term, there will be a five per cent 
annual growth in programmes. This 
will require an increase of $12. 5m in 
1982 to S28m by 1987,” said Dr 
Soedjatmoko. 

Another major aim of the UNU 
will be to develop its work of re- 
search, postgraduate training and 
dissemination of knowledge to en- 
large its scope, broaden its perspec- 
; live, make it more coherent, respon- 
sive and more interdisciplinary, 
i To achieve this the university has 
I adopted five different themes cover- 
ing broadly peace, the global ccon- 
i omy, culture, science and technol- 
i ogy; and social and ethical implica- 
. tions. Specific issues to be looked at 
r will be, for example, the problem of 
, violence -and human conflict and its 
- contemporary manifestations in the 
l pathology of thc arms race. 

Responsibility for implementing 
the themes has been given to three 
new divisions, covering development, 
regional and global studies ana glob- 
al learning. The latter is a totally 
new activity which will be concerned 
v with the need for institutions and 
individuals to learn, how to identify, 
s digest and use knowledge to meet 
e new challenges and opportunities at 
o the international, regional, national 
|. and community levels, 
d It is also planned to strengthen the 
il intellectual and academic manage- 
ment of the UNU’s headquarters Tiy 
« increasing the number of academics 


_ . J > ^UUMtlCU UT O ICctLU U1 1UU1IU lu — _ , 

jwchere headed by Dr Zvl Hoch regarding other aspects of *««*» “■ 
Tethnion’s faculty of medicine, perience in comparison with tneir 
lhal not one of the female American peers. Only 9 P* r c “‘ 
la the country’s four medical the Israeli male students and 13 per 
!®toa was s vtririn whan shn knnnn p«ni nf the female students admitted 


™ hk ivumry-g mur mnini u» 

was s virgin when she began cent of the female students admitted 
to studies, (Most female students to having a homosexual tatereonrae jrt 
K. ““iwrsity at 20, alter complet- some point, and only 3.4 jjfrat 
Si!? prt of service in the Israeli had more than one such experience. 
55 IS*!**' but “me enrol at the The study reports that 12.8 per 
w* high school). cent of the female students have had 

‘M researchers looked at 2.400 at least one abortion for non-medicai 
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^ researchers looked at 2,400 at least one abortion for non-medicaJ 
enrolled in the medical reasons. In general, the reswrehm 
SS? “f the Hebrew University of discovered that the M 


lienee chief 
res igns in row 

of M. Jk- 



. ibaiguauan or m. jac- 
CrnSf 8 *- director-general of 
1 SwS re N L at,ona i de la Recherche 

i ojgaJze^nf 0 8Cts 2 s *®' overa11 
CSiSl ^reb in' ah 'fields 
: t0 idstory. After the 

! KJSffmnent reshuffle of re- 
• Sffft ‘ '^ coraeg under the 
^3 i of Research 

■ ^WnfeS 08y ’ M ‘ iean - plerre 

«la a f 0n ’. prompted partly 

[ ^ ^S P hS« 0f - a “ demic aut °h- 

I Poky of (kL- 9n tofluenced by the 
f tow Hu™ P re Vl pus government. 

■ Wlr U P oyer fee appoint- 

to toe social 
\ 1 °PWd fS a 8 ^ h division - An area 
L factions aqd feuds. 


by creating a new kind m jod. 
idea has been put forward by Profes- 

trade and industry, dismissed 

during a press se^mar orgamzea oy 
the Danreh Council for Scientific 

Policy and Planning. ch 

The number of scientific researen 

workers is not sufficient a 

^OnT isThf SmSSic austerity 
-measures imposed by the gov? 


SrunVeS and Institutes of 

nwTobsTcan be created, it will 
remove the present blockade of old- 
er researchers during the next ten 

ye The plan is to create jobs for 
young researchers so that 4-5 per 
S of the total staff of researchers 
will consist of the young generation. 
At the moment they only take up 1.5 
per cent of the total staff. 

F professor Hermansen said that the 
new jobs should concentrate solelv 
on research work and that sekof- 
arshipTshould be administered. 
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the world’s army of students attending foreign institutions 


by John O'Leary 
This month sees the crucial second 
examination by the Government of 
the effects of the policy of full-cost 
fees for overseas students, intro- 
duced amid clamours of protest two 
years ago. The exercise represents 
probably the best opportunity before 
a General Election to reassess calmly 
the impact of unprecedented fee 
levels with the minimum of political 
pressures at home and recent evi- 
dence of feeling abroad. 

Debates at two Commonwealth 
conferences and numerous repre- 
sentations by individual foreign gov- 
ernment representatives have shown 
clearly enough that the policy re- 
mains deeply worrying to Third 
World nations which have tradi- 
tionally looked to Britain to provide 
the quality of education necessary 
for development. Numbers inevitably 
have dropped, if not as sharply as 
the most alarmist predictions had it. 
still by proportions which would 
have been unthinkable in any other 
time. 

Yet, despite the npparent enthu- 
siasm for aid shown at last month's 
Mexico summit and the acceptance 
of higher education's value in the 
development process, the trend 
among Western countries since Bri- 
tain's lead has been towards similar, 

Japan decides 
to go for 
higher number 

by Martin Roth 

The Japanese Government has de- 
clared its intention of boosting the 
number of foreign students in the 
country, to an extent filling Japan's 
international status. However, it is 
likely that mast of these students will 
■ue 1 worn Asian nations. 

In the 1980-81 university year 
there were just 6,572 foreign stu- 
dents in Japan, a tiny figure when 
compared with most Western coun- 
tries. Of these, 1,369 were receiving 
Japanese Ministry of Education I 
(NonbushcV) scholarships. 


if less severe measures. It should not the most prestigious private universi- and political relations abroad has vll Ci r^P^ 

have escaped ministers' notice that ties in the United States. also yet to he felt, although high o vu 

the example has not been followed Although scholarship programmes commissioners, ministers and even £ Z i _ i* a 

in the communist nations, where have been restored to previous heads of government themselves 1 f~l 1 () 1 1 ' 

Cuba has now joined the Soviet levels, few concessions have been have made clear their displeasure ‘wivuV 
Union, Romania and East Germany made since the fees were introduced, over the policy. For this reason, the by Geoff Maslpn 

in offering large numbers of free Residence qualifications remain con- many campaigners in the field are J Mcn 

places to students from the Third fused and are still being tested in the optimistic about ' the effect of the 

World. courts, only EEC countries have sue- quiet but definite change of ~P to 10,000 overseas stutb. 

In Britain, however, there has ceeded in special pleading and ref- approach towards foreign students in A H str J* lian universities are 

been little sign that the Government ugee students remain the only cam- Whitehall. The Foreign and Com- SU’t «nft° pa X $Al Jfo!i 

is seriously considering an about turn pajening success story. monwealth Office has taken over as JA2.500 (£900 and £1 .500) it 

on one of its most controversial poli- Even allowing for ‘‘early and sym- the lead department from the DES, “j wards Mst of their taS 
cies in education. The introduction pathetic" consideration of the Com- Comparisons with other countries Most . ““ students are front te 
of full-cost fees was one of the first monwealth report on student mobil- are not easily made, both because of countries, and th ey have mete 
initiatives taken after the Conserva- ity, as promised at the Melbourne the scarcity of reliable information that the fees are impoverisfimj fr 
lives' General Election victory in heads or government meeting, there and the variety of means used to fa ™ lies home and will drastic 
1979. and one which ministers have is little likelihood of further exemp- control numbers of overseas stu- j! educe the numbers of studenn r 
defended consistently in the face of lions from the fees. Although the dents, where they exist. However it fu ^ e * 
all-party criticism. Overseas Students Trust is in the seems that while a number of West- . Th e Australian Government®-. 

After Che initial rises, which came midst of an examination of policy ern countries have followed Britain d “ Md . th ? . char B« last year, cfe 
to more than 100 per cent on many alternatives commissioned by the in bringing in tighter controls, none the decision was consistwi3 
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to more than 100 per cent on many alternatives commissioned by the j n bringing in tighter controls, none the declsion was consstettS 
courses, further increases above the Government, the review is not ex- has been so crudely negative. overseas practice where foreign ^ 

rate of inflation were imposed at the pected to yield more than minor France, for example has raised dents aItendin g tertiary insfe, 
start of the new academic year. Uni- modifications to the system. fees considerably for most foreign were required to contribute u it 

pretty a rts courses now cost at least Early indications of this year's re- nationals but exempted Fran- cost lheir educa[i °n. Tk kj 
£ 2,500 a year, with their equivalents cruitment show that last year’s de- cophones. Others have introduced would 8,50 assist in alieviaiui 
■n maintained sector set at dine has been all but arrested in the quotas, the last mechanism to be “ cu !7 e , nt «cess demand” for flu 
*2,649; laboratory-based courses are universities at least. But with last rejected in this country. available to overseas students, i 

a minimum of £3.600 in the universi- year's final figure, put by the De- There is no doubt that the increas- 9 0vernment spokesman said nth 
ties and £3,673 elsewhere; while partment of Education and Science fog demand for high level courses the decjsion was annocKi 

some university medical courses now at a drop of 19 per cent, in doubt from Third World countries in par- LJiifortunately the Govemrc 
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world by far and are on a par with The final impact on Britain's trade educational costs continue to rise was there an y consullarion wife 

' countries the students come fe 
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bv Uli Schmetzer 

L Italian government campaign to 
army of foreign stu- 
has met strong reaction. 
^Hundreds of students, most of 
fram Third World countries, 
JfJ f fl a repatriation and loss of the 
i'to study, went on hunger 
Sand demonstrated throughout 
jfES, camping in lecture halls 
■ drauenty cdrridors. 

TIieV threatened to die rather than 
Z their studies if the education 
Sry does not repeal a directive 
S imposed numerus damns on 
Sm students, making availab e 
only 8,831 places, roughly 
taHtf those needed, 
ft is (Ae first rime since Italy mtro- 
rfutttl an open campus policy in the 
«riy 1970s that the ministry has im- 
post numerical restrictions on fore- 
. (mstudents. 

It has also dissolved the concentra- 
oofl of the foreign student popula- 
tion at two or three universities, dis- 
ufajtjng the foreigners over 33 cam- 

K and avoiding situations like in 
ji where thousands of Middle 
East students fought ideological bat- 
! ties last year. 


New regulations lead 
to hunger strikes 


BRIEFING 


2 


From now on students have vir- 
tually no choice of campus since the 
academic council at each university 
informs the ministry at the beginning 
of the year how many foreign stu- 
dents they are willing to accommo- 
date. A central ministerial body then 
decides who to send where. 

The ministry's directive (published 
last November but ignored by the 
students until implemented this au- 
tumn) follows the decision two years 
ago to make language tests compul- 
sory before enrolment. This was to 
weed out those who enrolled without 
speaking a word of Italian or as a 
device to enable them to remain in 
the country. 

Reaction to the latest squeeze 
caused a Chain reaction of protests 
spearheaded by several hundred Ira- 
nian students who allege they face 
firing squads at home for their anti- 


Khomeini stand if forced to return to 
Iran, 

At Camerino University 19 stu- 
dents (ten Italians, nine Greeks and 
one Jordanian) on hunger strike 
forced the campus council to recon- 
sider their quota and give them 
another chance to pass an Italian 
language test. 

At Pescara 100 Iranians have been 
on a two-week hunger strike. They 
have taken over the great hall of the 
language faculty where they sprawl 
in sleeping bags and covered by 
blankets, some emaciated to the 
point of collapse. Nine of the strikers 
have already been taken to hospital 
but the rest threatened to refuse 
liquids as well unless the ministry 
offers them a chance to enrol. 

At Perugia more than 200 foreign 
students, mainly Iranians, have nlso 
begun a hunger strike. Student lead- 


er Firus Valizadeh said: “After 50 
days of trying to achieve something 
by diplomatic means we are ready to 
use any means to ensure wc can 
study in Italy." 

Academic staff and ministry offi- 
cials agree that the measures have 
hit many genuine students though 
thousands of Afriean and Arab stu- 
dents are taking advantage of the 
situation, enroll ng each year for 
courses they never attend in order to 
remain in Italy - often as black mar- 
ket labour. 

The crackdown was made easier 
for the government by the assassina- 
tion attempt on Pope John Paul II. 
Turkish terrorist Mehmet Ali Agca 
had enrolled at Perugia's university 
for foreigners under a false name. 

And sonic weeks ago a score of 
African students were deported after 
police found they were running » 


lucrative dreg ring. 

The thorny issue of fees (station- 
ary since tne I9fi0s) had already 
caused a stir on campuses which 
have been unusually calm. 

In order to deflect accusations that 
the new fees would penalize students 
from poor families a decree pub- 
lished this month exempts students 
whose total family income is below 
£8,O0U. 

The exiTa fees range from a mini- 
mum £25 to a maximum £75 and are 
based on the tax returns of the stu- 
dent's family - £175 for a family 
income exceeding £17,000. 

The new lees arc in addition to 
the £10 a year enrolment fee and £30 
a year tuition fee and for the 1982- 
83 academic year the government 
has built in an automatic 20 per cent 
across-the-board rise. 

One of the quaint provisions is a 
penalty clause for students of music, 
dunce and dramutic arts. They have 
to pay an additional £20 n year for 
their ’"unfurl tin ate" choice of sub- 
ject. 


India catches the overflow 
from the Western squeeze 


ms i 
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Provinces 
call the tune 


fees would raise some $A6m 
would “help defray the costs alp 
sent met in full by Australian tn 
payers". 

Students from developing w> 
tries have been going to Atutrah 
for the past 30 years, either in 



Young Tanzanians head for Moscow and higher education. 

All this, and grants too 

Mcre'tT'gflZfordgn sl ud cnls . “duM 

ftSm it 5 s< a i m . ost L f . of thera eleventh five-year plan, which legan 
from developing Asian, African and fo January, the Soviet Union wnTild 


But earlier this year the Japanese E? ore , L* 80 ’ 0Q ? fore, gn students 
Government approved funding of ? om v* : 5 V®*? 5, almost half of thera 
6,596m yen (£I5.4m) for student ex- . I™ 1 ? 1 devel °F m 8 Asian, African and 
changes in the cureent fiscal year, 17 J- 3 ' 111 American countries, are $tudy- 
per cent more than the last fiscal at Soviet lugher education and dents. ' 

year; and in August the Education 2S i « riff 5- nc ! in Moscow is the main centre for 

Ministry declared that, in line with 15,000 received diplomas and foreigners, taking about 2,000 a 

promises made during a tout of Nikolai year. Most study at the Patrice 

Asia by Mr Zenko Suzu- Sj; . tl J? . Sov J? 1 De P“*y Minister Lumumba University, which was 

ki, the Prime Minister, Japan would Education. founded specially £ train ThiS 

step up i(s programme of accepting of _/? rei £ n students Is World students and celebrated its 

Sfodents from Asian countries. • and ,n £ reas,n Bly older twenty-first anniversary in February. 

i particular, it wanted more stu- JJ5 L^K m - en wh ? aT( ? a !f ead y Bul overseas students also are found 

dents at the undergraduate level. n^L" 8 a r!f be,n8 FJ! 1 Ihe Soviet in a total of 300 higher education 

At present, more than 90 per cent training, institutions throughout the country 


,ki« the Prime Minister, Japi 
step up i(s programme of 
-students from Asian count r 


% by Peter David ^ 

In Canada, the provinces have deter- for the past 30 years, either a s- 
mined the country’s policy towards called private students, . or oii 
overseas students. Unlike the United some kind of sponsorship by the to 
States, however, Canada has seen a stralian Government or the pin 
yAj steady trend In recent years towards ments of their countries. Spowd 
” charging differential fees. students who are exempt iropflr 

Four provinces - British Columbia, fees decision make up about 2/^1 , 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and New- the total. Before the decision roc-i 
foundland - continue to charge over- pose fees, it was estimated 
seaa students the same fee as Cana- number of overseas students bit-' 
dlans. But the others, notably stralia would probably increase 
md higher education. Quebec, have introduced sharply per cent in tne next few years, fc 

. higher fees for foreign students. this figure may not now be rexH 

'QflfC f AA . 1° 1978 Quebec made foreign stu- unless the Government changes e 

M1AW dents pay double the Canadian fee mind. J 

aimnct -Jon is w ■ , . . and this year raised the foreign fee to In all, there are more due * 
5 h j A?*™!!® in 2‘, M okh ° v than $C4,000 a year compared countries with which Australia h 

elivpnfh 1 S 1 ? 1 ? the a , home fee of only about $C700. made bilateral agreements m* 

fn e ^oS!,a^ Ve t "k ea c P i a ?' T ^ c ^ ° e8af i Ontario, which contains about 13,000 various schemes to assist in the ao 

nd ™ U # mOI! W °? ld of ‘? e naUon ’ s 28 » 00< > overseas uni- ing of their students, but many^* 

educate around 100,000 foreign stu- verslty students, doubled the home as private students &om other ws 

^ fee for overseas students In 1977, tries. 

fonrienen takfop ’K.i 6 ®? nnn^ fbr tatroducfid a $C330 overseas The National Overseas Stuto 

2SS® B SK.* ab u L 2 -2°°. a 8tudeat surcharge In 1977, and the Service has bitterly cnticized *• 

p ,ar > (ime provinces decided In 1979 Government’s imposition of gW 
u ? , y. ersl iy> which was to charge overseas students twice the fees, describing it as short-a^ 

WoIh^i, JS". W C “ ad, ? n r ? ,e ' and’idiotic. NOSS claims that®* 


s(udents from Asian countries. 

Am particular, it wanted more stu- 
dents at the undergraduate level. 

At present, more than 90 per cent 

Al trin MamUimiL. ' ■ ■ . ■ 


founded specially to train Third 
World students and celebrated its 
twenty-first anniversary in February. 
But overseas students also are found 
in a total of 300 higher education 
institutions throughout the country. 


mg the 1981—82 university year the 140,000 have graduated from 

Government planned to offer Non- Sc ”? el institutions. 

busho scholarships to 950 new stu- Korei 8 n students are trained, in 

dents, an increase of 160 over last 

year This is expected to rise to ^4 w w a 

'as well ^accepting more stu- fOl* H 

dents, the Government also intends A M.M 

to devote more money to student by Peter David 


■ Tuition for all foreign students is 
free, and jn addition they are enti- 
tled to grants. 


Canadian rate. and idiotic. NOSS claims that o* 

Despite these measures, Canadian sens students have made a 
higher education is still regarded as a tinl contribution to the 
cheaper proposition for overseas stu- community in terms of P 05 W^ 
dents than either the United States or research and in the promo®* . 
Britain, and the Introduction of dlf- friendship and good will beW«j|» 
fercnllal fees has not resulted In an Third World and Australia. 
obvious fall In applications. monetary terms, overseas sW*p ; 

Universities are this year reporting brought In $A2Qra a year. 
a /leep rise in applications as a result cost to Australia was only 5W- 

nf the InlrAiliioflnM nP A.II * (nr thS 9.^ 


Britain. 


Call for national policy as balance shift 

ft phenomenal increase in the num- • . dents and the prospect of large in- recent estimate_by 


by A. S. Abraham 
The Indian federal education minis- 
tjr, in consultation with the external 
drain ministry, is working on a 
Kheme to monitor the education of 
foreign students in India. 

There are now some 25,000 fore- 
ip students in the country and the 
nimber goes up, according to the 
education ministry, by 3,000 or so 
nery year. The influx is due largely 
w the clamping down on foreign 
fideat admissions to British and 
American universities. The latter are 

e 'cular choosy about admitting 
iu students who, as a result, are 
ra®? to India in larger numbers 
ton ever before. 

The Indian Government is con- 
«rntd that with so rnanv foreign 
tt&nts around, most of them from 
flier Third World countries, it is 
iapoitani that they be assisted, cul- 
Kualty, socially and educationally so 
u to minimize their difficulties in 
ujostaent. 

It also hopes, though it does not 
a) this in so many words, to 
P*mpi tricky situations 1 involving 
wragn students which could cause 
n, and the governments of the coun- 
ts from which they come, con- 
"wabie embarrassment. Recently, 
w instance, Iraqi and Iranian stu- 
®nls, iij rival protest demonstrations 
wct the Iran-Iraq war, fought it out 
be streets of Delhi, in the course 
* a few policemen had their 
^ broken as well. 

The government sees no problem 
“monitoring the progress of foreign 
™enis who are in the country on 
PwnuneiH scholarships under cultu* 
aeamange programmes or under 
IpWitBi agreements. The dlf- 
bu is keeping an eye on the 


numerous foreign students who are 
financing themselves. Many Indian 
private institutions, especially medic- 
al and engineering ones, are going 
all out to attract foreign students 
who are prepared to pay huge sums 
in foreign exchange as "capitation 
fees" in order to be admitted. 

An allied racket is run by private 
institutions which offer foreign stu- 
dents preadmission certificates and 
diplomas at a fat price. These qualify 
the holders to seek admission in a 
higher educational institution. As a 
result of these arrangements, even 
those foreign students who may not 
be equipped to benefit from higher 
education are able to get scarce 
seats. 

Breaking these rackets is the gov- 
ernment’s long-term objective, it is 
not so easy to do this because the 
federal government must have the 
support of provincial governments 
who are constitutionally responsible 
for education. Provincial govern- 
ments, more vulnerable to grassroots 
pressures, are often ambivalent 
about lending their support. 

In the short term, however, the 
federal authorities are going to en- 
sure that foreign students know 
enough English (by Indian standards, 
that is) to understand what they are 
taught. They will also receive special 
coaching in English as well as in 
other subjects in which they may be 
deficient. A federal agency will over- 
see the programme. 

The Indian government already re- 

a ulres that self-financing foreign stu- 
ents be “cleared" bv their govern- 
ments before being given Indian stu- 
dent visas. The new scheme is de- 
signed to deal with those who have 
i cleared this hurdle. 




Ireland popular but 
space shortage prompts 
bias towards poor states 
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High hopes: student midwives arrive 
tn London from Nigeria. 

Ministers aim 
to improve 
conditions 

by James Hutchinson 
The education ministers of the West 
German Ltinder have established the 
principle that foreigners wishing to 
attend their universities "must be in a 
position to complete their studies suc- 
cessfully within a reasonable period". 
On admission the; must have the 
necessary academic qualifications, an 
adequate knowledge of German and 
financial means. 

The ministers, at a meeting of thelr 
standlng committee, adopted propos- 
als designed to ‘Improve the condi- 
tions for foreign sludents”. The prop- 
osals are principally concerned with 
applicants from developing countries 
who comprise Ihe largest proportion 
of Foreigners. Most sludents from 
other countries stay only one or two 
terms In Germany. 

Last March the ministers said an 
exceptional Influx of applicants from 
Greece, Turkey, Iran and Indonesia 
made it necessary to Introduce new 
regulations. Two-thirds of the slu- 
dents from these countries, H was 
said, did not know sufficient German 
and many had no financial support. 
This jeopardized their chances of suc- 
cess, and had . created a situation 
which could not be In their best In- 

t ft i* cuts 

•It was then decided that residence 
permits must be obtained at German 
consulates abroad before the appli- 
cants left for Germany, and that per- 
mits would be issued only if the ap- 
nllcanta could show they had been 
granted a place. Closer scrutiny of 
academic qualifications was also 

° r AMhclr latest meeting the minis- 
ters claimed credit for pursuing a 
liberal policy towards foreigners. 
Contrary to other industrial roun- 
trles, they, pointed out, West Ger- 
many did not charge tuition fees. 

During the last winter term nearly 
58,000 foreigners were enrolled at 
German universities, 5.5 per ceut of 
the total student population. Some 6U 
oer cent of them were from develop: 
countries. The minister said they 
had no Intention of reducing the 
n limber of places for foreign stu- 
dents. 


by John Wnlshe 

Ireland is becoming nil increasingly 
popular choice for overseas students. 
But the simple fact is (hat the repub- 
lic’s colleges have not enough room 
for all the qualified Irish people ap- 
plying for places. Consequently, 
there is a growing belief that the 
relatively few places available to 
overseas students should go to those 
from poorer countries, ratner than to 
applicants from the wealthy Arab or 
African nations. 

Over the past few years, the num- 
ber of inquiries from overseas has 
risen sharply, mainly, it is thought, 
because- or the British Government's 
decision to charge economic fees to 
non-EEC students. The widening 
range of courses in the technological 
and engineering fields is another 
reason: the absence of racial tensions 
is thought to be yet another. 

This year, for instance, the Sligo 
Regional Technical College - not a 
large college by any means - re- 
ceived about 100 fully completed ap- 
plications and twice that many other 
enquiries. Another regional technical 
college principal reported a tele- 


The Central Applications Office 
which acts as a clearing house for 
applications to universities, and some 
other colleges received 1,200 over- 
seas applications this year. But many 
other inquiries were made directly to 
the colleges, particularly to the ever- 
popular medical schools. Trinity Col- 
lege Dublin's' 1 medical school re- 
ported a steady stream of well qual- 
ified applications from as far away as 
Singapore. 

The numbers who eventually get a 
place are not large by European 
standards. In a countiy with under 
40,000 full-time higher education stu- 
dents last year, 5 to 5.5 per cent 
were from outside Ireland, Of the 
non-Irish students, three out of five 
were from outside the EEC, mainly 
from African or Arab countries. 

In addition, there were several 
hundred others on shorter or post- 
graduate courses,,on special technic- 
al training courses or studying for 
the secondary school leaving certifi- 
cate to enhance their prospect of 
higher education entry. 

. The majority of the non-EEC slu- 
dents are financed privately, ie, 
either by their parents and relatives 
or in the case of sludents from the 
Middle East by their governments: 
many of the Palestinian refogee stu- 
dents are financed by the Libyan 
government. In June this year, a 
total of 41 full-time higher education 


sludents were financed by the Irish 
government while n further IK were 
on United Nations. EEC and other 
awards. 

The recent appointment of an 
admissions officer to HEDCO - 
Higher Education for Development 
Cooperation - is likely to lead to 
greater order and uniformity in the 
approach to overseas students. 

Although there are similar type 
bodies in other countries - relating 
institutions of higher education lo 
overseas needs - HEDCO is unusual 
in a number of respects. It associates 
in one body almost all third level 
educational institutions - universi- > 
lies, institutes of higher education, 
or of technology ana regional tech- 
nical colleges; its brief is atso to 
facilitate the contribution of its mem- 
bers not only to universities and 
other third level educational bodies 
overseas, but to any area of an over- 
seas country’s development. 

HEDCO *5 general secretary, Mr 
Paud Murphy, hopes that the col- 
leges will take not just academic 
criteria into account when admitting 
overseas students. He would like to 
see students sponsored from de- 
veloping countries who will use their 
acquired expertise in the develop- 
ment of their own countries when 
they return home. 

The Union of Students in Ireland 
is expected to push strongly for pro- 
vision for students from liberation 
movements. 

The union is concerned over the 
rapidly escalating costs for overseas 
students . studying in Ireland. This 
year most colleges have raised their 
fees substantially; in the case of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the sur- 
charge for non-EEC students jumped 
from 60 to 100 per cent. But even al 
around £IR800 per student in Trin- 
ity. the fees are still very low com- 
pared with British colleges. 

The exception is the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, which gets 
very little state aid and charges full 
economic fees. The college takes a 
third of its students from developing 
countries, a third from developed 
'countries and a third from Ireland, 
There is no shortage of takers for 
any of the places on offer. 

Irish people have long been con- 
cerned ahout less developed parts of 
the world; they demonstrated this 
first through the missionaries and 
more recently through lay organiza- 
tions working for relief in the . third 
world. The work of HEDCO is tak- 
ing that tradition a stage further and 
this is being matched by government 
decisions. 
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Tolstoy in What is Art? gives a vivid 
description of the imagination at 
work. He uses the example of the 
boy relating his experiences of meet- 
ing a wolf, and in order to evoke in 
others the feeling lie has experi- 
enced. "describes himself, his condi- 
tion before the encounter, the sur- 
roundings, the wood, his light- 
heartedness and the wolf's appear- 
ance, its movements, the distance 
between himself and the wolf, and so 
forth.” Tf the boy when telling his 
story "in Feels" the hearers with fiis 
feelings of fear and excitement so 
that they experience the same feel- 
ings then, Tolstoy claims, the result 
is art. From this Tolstoy derives his 
well known definition of art as a 
process of evoking in others a feeling 
one has once experienced oneself. 

There is much in this, one sus- 
pects, which would be acceptable to 
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Philip Meeson on the dilemmas of art-teaching and Peter Abbs 

It’s imagination . . . 


assumes that it is imagination which 
gives both purpose and value to the 
creative act in art. It is inconceivable 
within his view of art that the activ- 
ity should slop short nt the perform- 
ance stage,- at the question “wlmr 
would make n good story?" for cx- knowledge in the form of hypotheses 
nmple. It is precisely this kind of leading to the establishment of laws, 
‘‘intellectual” thinking which in other 
parts of the hook he criticizes vclie- 


on 


but 


most people us an accurate descrip- 
tion of the artistic process. It 
assumes that the arm of art is to 
describe in such a way that not only 
the listener’s or spectutor’s know- 
ledge is increased or memory stirred 
but his imagination fired also. It 
assumes further that the wish to cre- 
ate artistically arises out or a deeply 
felt experience which the urtist 
wishes tn communicate to others. 
Looking nt the nrtist himself, 
whether storyteller, painter, actor or 
musician, it might be argued that 
whnt distinguishes him is his pro- 
ficiency within whatever art form he 
practises, hul again one would ex- 
pect that his capucity to feel deeply 
would be counted a more important 
attribute than technical skill alone. 

Tolstoy’s implied definition oF art 
as expressive skill rooted in deeply 
felt experience if used as the starting 
point tor a theory of art education 


men tly. 

Tolstoy’s idea of imagination in art 
is, of course, a romantic one, it 
places prior emphasis upon the per- 
sonal feelings of the artist and his 
public, but it lies in common with 
many other views of art in deriving 
its raison d'etre from an assumption 
that it is the imaginative involvement 
of the artist with his public through 
the work of art which is in the end what 
matters most in art. 

This assumption is nlso found, 
a I though at a less obviously personal 
and subjective level, among ihc sup- 
porters of the classical view of art up 


to the end of the eighteenth century! 

ynolds in his Dis- 
courses gives a full and detailed de- 
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art teaching which would consist, 
essentially, of three elements. First- 
ly, there would need to be an ele- 
ment of experience either contri- 
buted directly by the pupil or stimu- 
lated by the teacher. Secondly, there 
would need to be an clement of skill 
in description or representation and 
in the communication of one’s feel- 
ings, ai\d ideas to others; and thirdly, 
there would heed to he some en- 
couragement on the part of an audi- 
ence, even if only in the form of .1 
willing suspension of disbelief, to 
sustain the performer’s confidence, 
at least in the initial stages of the 
artistic enterprise. 

Significant in Tolstoy’s view of art 
is the place given to imagination; He 


scription of the classical method in 
art but his advice to the student is 
dependent upon a mutually shared 
acceptance of what might be called 
the classical dream; tfuTnossibility of 
achieving a degree of perfection 
transcending the imperfect and un- 
controlled forms of nature. Here 
again, un educational programme 
fashioned about the classical niciliod 
ns expounded by Reynolds would 
have little meaning to those who had 
not experienced that dream, it would 
appear to follow n merely arbitrary 
routine and its skills would seem 
increasingly irrelevant. 

One final example of how educa- 
tional programmes in art arc often at 
their inception derived from this im- 
aginative area of artistic experience 
can be seen in the development of 
what until verv recently was the live- 
ly myth of “modern art”. Much of 
the imperus behind the upsurge of 
energy supporting modern Brt in the 
1 920s and 1930s ca me from a n 
imaginative fnsci nation with the trap- 
pings of industrialized life and with 
the growing intellectual 
science ana technology 
ported it. Paul Klee. 
central figures in the translation of 
this imaginative excitement into 
academic form, turned the methods of 
scientific thinking into what 
are used and also its customary atti- 
tudes. particularly its emphasis on 
experiment and the objectification of 
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Klee, however, turned rill this into 
metaphor whose only relationship to 
the real world of science lay in its 
speculative und searching mode of 
procedure. 

Klee's peculiarly idiosyncratic, 
quasi-scientific approach to art has 
formed (he basis of much art 
leaching today, but his particular vi- 
sion of modernity has faded, leaving 
behind a series of exercises which 
can, like those of the classical 
method, become increasingly 
meaningless without the infusion of 
(hat imaginative vision which Klee 
possessed" in common with his con- 
temporary ideologists in the early 
years of the developing modern 
world. 

The significant educational point 
which emerges from these three ex- 
amples is that effective art teaching 
requires the shared acceptance at the 
outset of a desirable imaginative 
goal, the teacher's (ask being to 
generate enthusiusm in the pursuit of 
that goal and to offer advice on the 
technical meuns for achieving it. The 
generation of enthusiasm is vital for 
it is only this enthusiasm which in 
the end gives value to the whole 
enterprise. From the point of view of 
art as a creative activity, whatever 
media, methods or techniques are 
used, these nre all dependent upon a 
particular expressive aim. but in the 
absence of any enthusiasm for that 
aim technicni knowledge in itself be- 
comes pointless. One might, of 
course, abandon the view or art as 
essentially creative altogether, and 
with it the view that art is a matter 
of imagination, substituting for this 
attitude one that makes the educa- 
tional problems of art easier to hand- 
le; namely, the view that art is essen- 


fnctuai) are suited to leaching within 
the customary kind of educational 
institution. In essence this results 
either in a regression to a simple 
view of the purpose of teaching us 
concerned primarily with the con- 
servation or knowledge or towards a 
preference for the quantifiable as 
against the less tangible areas of per- 
sonal enthusiasm or vision. 

The major distinction between 
these two approaches to the prob- 
lems of art education at a curriculum 
level, lies between the idea of art as 
something like a game where it is 
futile to ask what the purpose of it 
all is (the student’s answer, “Because 
it is Tuesday" to the (Question, "Why 


are 

as 


? you painting the figure7" is not 
silly us it seems at first sight) and 
the apparently more secure institu- 
tional approach which suggests the 
existence of a definable body of 
knowledge not necessarily dependent 
upon a personal or collective enthu- 
siasm. 

The point of art and equally the 
point of a game lies in one’s physical 
or imaginative involvement in it. 
One engages in u game out of one’s 
enthusiasm for the activity itself. It 
might be argued, and indeed it has 
long been argued, that the playing of 
games is conducive to good health 
which has generally been thought of 
as a desirable goal in itself, but peo- 
ple do not play games merely on the 
basis of such calculation. Similarly 
with art, one’s involvement in it 
ought to be out of one’s enthusiasm 
for the activity itself not only out of 
consideration for some putative gain 
which the activity might being, 
although such gains are apparent in a 
developing sensibility and imagina- 
tive awareness. 

Of course, teaching in any subject 
. «••»«.•«- cannot rest upon the requirement 

tinlly historical and that what counts that those who are being taught will 
as knowledge in art is knowledge of bring an innate enthusiasm to their 
ml climate of KrS?" ¥ ,d convent| o, n - But in tak- learning, but art is perhaps more 
tv which sun- wfL th M/- S |fi P ' 0n m , |f ?ds ,0 . bc c,ear fortunate than many other subjects 
f one of Sfe Sne 123 I?. hav 7° ■".««* those who come to it do often 

r— I-,;- ta n nili '.T b {i- ind ques ' b , nng u h - ,gher lhan avera ge "mount 
tions of personal and subjective re- of enthusiasm with them. 

J C i^" g ^ acnv l ties of making The value of art rests, ultimately 


overt justifications of the vah. , 
playing games. Similarly 
are ignorant of the i ma La&' 
factions which arise oil 0 f l % 
volvement with any kind of 1° 
creation arc going to be verv rfSff 
to convince If its value . ^ 

. At lhis P°‘nt one touches urn* 
important central truth aboK? 
lion s culture; it is borne alowi 
enthusiasm linked to imaginffi 
thus is essentially a matter offi 
f! ,h f r _P f a personal or colfi 

C -t' h ° WeVe /‘ SUCh inS, 
t ion and its aura of enthusing 
chne there comes a point wheu 
the words ot Rebecca West. theTes 
no longer any conversation 
. The institutionalizing of discos*] 
in the arts (what at the present^ 
mem has given rise to the ideaofu 
art world" or forum which fefe, 
for us what art is) is both a Eidrf 
art today also, when it ememiai 
theory of how art is possifo,a 
expression of a prevailing cte 
tendency. .This particular (endcu 
winch has been with us for it>-, 
years may be defined as a giwiri 
acceptance within society to k! 
upon the language of science as fe 
proper language of public dlscoiw 
It might be more accurate, howim. 
to speak of this not as a limpid 
but as a quasi-language for it 4* 
not follow the disciplines of sdouik 
Janguage proper but only its 
isms and its broadly held msuit^ 
tions. 

Within this quasi- La urn-;, 
directed towards the idea of kooV 
ledge as publicly testable and qiui 
tifiable much of reality is of necessn 
excluded, namely, that area of ei 
life rooted in subjective experkw 
which cannot be communici:. 1 
through a form of language nU 
implicitly hints that such expeiit* 
is either trivial or irrelevant, h 
problem for the art teacher, cw 
more lhan for the artist who a 
simply walk away from it aithe^ 
he cannot escaoe its infkia 
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ana communicating in favour of what on the strength of one’s imaginative is ship tn rnnvev meaning to ttar 
amounts to an institutional view of involvement with it hJ if 8 !?® 52 




S (in , this being increasin gly challenged by a 

case that kind which is essentially recent hardening of the institutional 

attitude in education. Those who 
look upon games players as "flan- 
neled fools” or “muddied oafs” 
not like to be persuaded by 


are 

any 


nine . . 
have been written off as unimpor- 
tant. • , «r 

It needs to be said that the It | 
guage of discourse" within the aits, 
certainly within the visual arts,* 
often more of a hindrance than 1 
help in dealing with this problem, W 


It’s autobiography 


It is strange, indeed, that autobiogra- been, after great neglect, quid!? 
pny which emerges as a specific liter- claimed and hedged, there ate 

ary genre in the Confessions of St ~ “* unA 

Augustine (yet did not gather great 
impetus until the Confessions of 


y-vnjtissiuns or 

Kousseau) has not been seen as a fit 
subject of literary investigation and 
philosophical analysis. Most of the 
great European writers of the last 
two .centuries wrote some form of 
1 --,. Tolstoy, Mill, Rus- 


vmmiwu qiivi - - « 

critics ready to turn the ground, 
In his introduction to the * 
symposium, James Olney 
three reasons for the refusal to a * 


the autobiographical form as a 
mate area for study. First, he HP*- 
it was avoided because as a for® 
insists on a primary existential w, 
nexion between written wort ^ 
actual life. .We find autobi^^ 

difficult to discuss because 
a nerSOD 



i-o-.TV; * 1 mm, nus 

km, Gorki, Newpian, Goethe, Dar- 

S dn ». Jun P> Yeats, Muir, 

Read, CoJImgwood, Russell; the list 
is impressively long and yet 
academics have seemed reluctant to 
/F* 1 ? n , jntiniate symbolic 
, fortq onnyestiction, have seemed to 
imply that such a study 1 might lack 
?'8° ur > e yeii bring the student too 
close to the raw and struggling im- 
pulses of individual lives. 

lea. 
phy 
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«K^r b >f k « i urther ‘ton 1956 biographies, like Edmund u 
^hen George Gudsdorf published his " * ’ u * rhprl 

perSD canons Meat, __ , 



hurt] an activity, winin g- m 
of an easy separation bert« . 
and existence, create 5 tm ® & 
quiet, embarrassment. The S JL . 
fiction - of imaginative 
more easily avoids such 

di Kd m sin di r;gj 

its very nature, 


no,'. i Z : e ' uuuauu " Huousnea nis 
^mES C i 0US r eSSRy Cations and 
Autobiography, This 
study, with its foots in 
■ i« j^- s writing, was fol- 

lowed m Britain by Roy Pascal’s 
Pcijgn and Truth in Autobiography. 
Q wbrk which attempted 

u an historical study of 
2S23F& and a den "ition of its 

, M|'| «*m b ;r u natUre ' Antl now. it would 

new field which has 

- ' ; • • • * • 


bio. 

Father and Son, tie 'j v c yfl ert ftaff 
Annals of Innocence 
and Kathleen Raine’s 
py Fields, possess a ran^ 0 ^ 
gree of inner consistency^^ u etVl f«n 
wholeness. The boundan ^ 
fiction and autobiograpby «' c h ^ 
clearly drawn.. Those autob og^ b[T 
confined to 

possess an all but lum® * since* 1 
Sty. It is also the 1 Riot’s; T 6 ' 

least the time i-m> /r ‘ 

'll ■ ll I- ■ *i* ‘ - 


like 
and Son, 


Herbert 


the power of self-inflection 

is it really art? 


*hi[si the mannerisms of science 
Sht be suitable material from 
Sh 10 fashion a work of art. when 
they are used within the discourse of 
art they merely compound confusion. 
Sr a language designed to enable 
objectification of knowledge is 
to its very nature unsuited to com- 
flonication of subjective truth. 

At this ideological level language 
ea both hinder or facilitate the 
BKBnunication of meaning, a point 
irfar to structuralists, but equally 
ideology can form itself from 

observation of contemporary atti- 
tudes, Thus, the adoption of a cer- 
uin view of language and of what is 
creatively possible within the arts can 
use out of a kind of post hoc, 
popier hoc reasoning based on no- 
thing more than a limited familiarity 
Mih customary modes of thinking 
ad of the immediate here and now. 
At this point “conversation" becom- 
es leu and less of a possibility except 
onongst a shrinking cultural 6lite or 
'in" group. 

One need go no further than the 
identification of broad cultural deter- 
minants in coming to some conclu- 
sions about the possible future direc- 
tion of educational ideology. In so 
far as education is concerned with 
knowledge then what counts as 
knowledge will be a vital factor in 
determining the shape of education 
to come. 

The prevailing pressure within 
education to aistineuish between • 
neons and ends, to iaentify aims and 
objectives and to fashion program- 
mes which are readily open to exter- 
ul evaluation is evidence of quasi- 
Kieniific thinking at work. Art, if it 
is to conform to this pattern must 
ibandon, at least publicly, its tradi- 
tional concern with such notions as 
beauty, inspiration, intuition, im- 

r tiqn and possibly expression 
f it is to assimilate itself to this 
iwemporary cultural development. 
■■Uready one can see this happening 
m only in the terminology of art 
educational discourse but also in the 
PJtctira] aspect of education where 
ik distinction, as Sir Hugh Casson 
wsnbed it in a recent Royal Society 
" Arts lecture, between “making 
?nd doing" and “thinking and writ- 
utoo often resolved in favour 
“ lhc wter attitude. The emphasis 
on a social reading of art leaving 
room for consideration of per- 
sensibility (still less for the idea 
N 8 enius ) is yet another example of 


a cultural swing away from personal 
and subjective experience towards 
abstraction and ideology. 

But does this matter? Is not all this 
the outward sign of an inevitable 
fading of the romantic concern with 
personality and with the idea of the 
artist as hero, as the age of roman- 
ticism itself slips into the past? Cer- 
tainly, that late flowering of the 
romantic movement “modern art” no 
longer commands- the same enthu- 
siasm as it once did and in this 


situation one might expect new ave- 
nues to be explored and new in- 
terests' to be released. 

In art education something of this 
search for a new direction is appa- 
rent but overall, however, there is 
much evidence of regression or at 
least of conformity, sometimes 
grudging but also unfortunately will- 
ing, to institutional ideas of art 
which, where they are not simply 
misguided, arise from intellectual 
traditions often quite alien to the 
artistic experience. 

To return to Tolstoy, much of the 
success of what can now be seen as 
the great period of art education, 
starting with Cizek in Vienna in the 
1890s and ending in the late 1950s 
with Lowenfeld m America, includ- 
ing Marion Richardson and Herbert 
Read in this country, was the result 
of a widely held acceptance of the 
truth contained in Tolstoy's express- 
ionistic view of art, certainly so far 
as children are concerned. This is 
not to be confused with the doctrine 
of self-expression which is now under 
heavy criticism which came from no 
artistic tradition at all but from the 
science of psychology. The truth is 
that for most people and certainly 
for children art is imagination allied 
to descriptive skill. When art educa- 
tion ignores this either by adopting 
reductive inteilectuaiist notions of art 
which in effect deny the fact of per- 
sonal experience or imagination or 
through conformity to a method of 
thinking which cannot encompass 
such subjective, realities it runs the 
danger of becoming simply irrelevant 
- the knowledge which it aims to 
teach ceases to have any bearing 
upon that area which alone can give 
art any meaning, that of the inner 
world of the imagination. 


The author is lecturer In the Centre of 
Art and Design Teacher Education at 
Brighton Polytechnic. 
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but is it a legitimate form of study? 


I®** Land, literary critics have 
aware of the place of 
• ^mentation and discon- 
® w®. poem, the play and the 
bnL9i. ney ? P°‘ nl founders both 
buw 6 dir fchon of literature and 
amobiography, 

third reason for the neglect of 
^ fienre, it is claimed, lies in the 
nan, I t 1 Mobiography is, by its very 
ciitfri 6 ' s rif-reflexive. It allows for 
and commentary within it- 
wihic - au tobiographer”, Olney 
d ‘scuss and analyse the 
^wiographtcal act as he performs 
a ?lobioarapher is his own 
H ,lc - This is true, but 


foinvtV. Hi’S is true, but 
■SOM snk c illuminate why auto- 
juAbJW ha $ been excluded from 
iC gemic study. 

furthest^ first J reasQn seems to go 
Alter ali tt S^ :ds e *P lainin g the gap. 
(east-- inf* L ,s not difficult to fina, at 
other ri-JT cou Jtryi parallels in 

u Ba -‘ for instancb ‘ 
PJiUo^phy not encouraged the 

Nietzsche, or Kier- 

.li - npt beciuae such wri- 

^ Ph'io s <>Phy through 

^riefirp 111 - 0 ^ tbe ^ r own vulnerame 

®F dS5ikE d ^ existence and keep 
10 Suddfln opus Painfully close 

P i S5hSn l ^ nW . il,tllition and the 
rfi 1 * 0 * WMtentitti insight. It 

^totke ' i 00 !*^ 01 ! of objectivity, 
^hcation , impersonal 
N 'tbe' nil * imer «ting to note 


^ - !! au . ciassines “Auto- 
f sunder "Biography” and 
■ .w w, ,, er *he general head- 
1® : kind -Af- ary ' . Per haps, through 
of, evasive labelling, the 

v-.a.- A 


person who insists on stammering 
out of his own existence, who insists 
on finding the true lineaments of his 
own elusive personality, will be con- 
tained. Classified as an historian, his 
testimony, as personal truth, may 
pass more or less unnoticed. 

The danger of any academic snidy of 
autobiography is that it may, like the 
librarian's classification, collectivize 
the genre and deny the resistant per- 
sonal essence. A aRnger but not an 
inevitable one, for the very heart of 
educational activity is to unsettle, to 
shake the weaponry of opinions into 
a 'thousand fragments, to engender 
unease, and so to slowly cultivate 
intellectual enquiry, moviqg ftom the 
self, tentatively outwards. The edu- 
cational act and the autobiographical 
act, in other words, are one; and it is 
this connexion which, in spite of the 

K esent academic interest in auto- 
ography, has not, I believe, been 

P T/7,n& of autobiographic- 
al writing as an educational discipline 
is increasingly recognized and work ■ 
with undergraduate and research Ju- 
. dents has yielded impressive results 
official recognition has begun to 
appear in the form of innovations 
like the University of Sussexs MA 

=io„?rXh 

will be given its fufi signifirance. 

The great power of autobmgraphy 
as a creative discipline of aMantt J” 
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slavishly thinking within the categor- 
ies which, he belives, the teacher has 
made definitive. It urges the student 
to move in his own space and clarify 
his own meanings before he is en- 
gulfed by the theories of others. 
Such a discarding of conventional 
props can lead to anxiety but such 
anxiety becomes the necessary emo- 
tional condition for authentic reflec- 
tion. Perhaps the best way of illus- 
trating the point is by quoting from 
some very recent essays, written by 
MA students, arid which illustrate 
the kind of creative unease which 
can attend such work: 

As a product of our present educa- 
tional system I had always lived by 
' the assumption that knowledge ex- 
isted outside of the individual; the 
answers were out there if one 
could only trace and digest the 
appropriate text. 1 was advised 
when I first started this task of 
autobiographical self-analysis that 
it would be a very difficult and 


-analys 
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demanding and, at times, danger- 
ous, it would prove. However, 
having embarked on the journey 


a very unusual pathway to self- 
discovery; orie which hBd led me 
to question my sonlty. given me a 
whole new conceptual view of the 
state of man’s “being in the world" 
and led me to question strongly 
our present processes of socializa- 
tion and education. 

Such writing can also reveal the 
great traumas inflicted by our pre- 
sent utilitarian educational system 
and attempt to heal them. Another 


MA student described a critical point 
in his life when he- was first made 
redundant: 

What, at first, seemed like a wel- 
come release from years of mono- 
tony slowly took on the aspect of a 
cofifirmation of my own view of 
my education - a thorough and 
complete waste of time. The jobs 
that were available simply ’did not 
appeal to me as they seemed to be 
more of the same. I found myself 
jobless and a large part of my 
social life had been tnken away 
from me. This left me disoriented 
and confused and led to profound 
self-doubts. For perhaps the first 
lime I was forced to ask myself 
. what was the purpose of my exist- 
ence. 

The educational system had en- 
couraged his interest in purely objec- 
tive science and this "had slowly rind 
nimost completely eradicated (he 
subjective within myself and any In- 
tent creative talent." In reacting 
against an extreme rationality ana 
the predicament in which it left him, 
he felt he had fallen into the oppo- 
site extreme, irito the irrational, into 
o crippling and isolating kind of sub- 
jectivity. Extreme rationality and ex- 
treme irrationality feed off cuch 
other in a schizoid and destructive 
manner and the autobiographical 
eraay culminated in an attempt to 
draw emotion and reason Into rela- 
tionship. nnd to define a kind of 
symbolic knowledge - a mythos - 
which .embodied both the personal 
and the representative, the unique 
individual and the human race. 


A third essay describes with mov- 
ing simplicity an early childhood ex- 
perience and then moves back on it 
to explore its Intent meanings, its full 
epistemological implications. By any 
standards it is an impressive personal 
essay. With quiet assurance, al! the 
great philosophical questions are 
tested out of the most intimate ex- 
perience: 

It has to be stressed again that in 
nil this painful striving for insight 
with its vivid sensations, feelings 
and imaginings, the thread of 
rational, intelligent, thought re- 
mained inextricably entwined so 
that it was not possible to separate 
reelings from intelligence. They 
flowed the one into the other, 
along with the images and sensa- 
tions. and the process had a 
wholeness about it. 

The autos in autobiography refers, 
of course, not to ego, that defensive 
and 'dishonest construct, but to 
identity. Ihe self that tongs to exist 
through all its multifarious experi- 
ence. In joining identity and know- 
ledge, perhaps autobiography is un- 
iquely equipped to bring together 
cpistcmolpy and ontology and so to 
end the destructive division between 
Ihe k newer mid the known which 
informs nuurly all our educational 
institutions. If the present interest in 
autobiography could be extended to 
education rind if it could begin (as is 
its nature) to integrate being and 
knowing, then it would be responsi- 
ble for securing a great and neces- 
sary shift in modern consciousness, 
of effecting a philosophical revolu- 
tion long overdue! 

The author has written “Autobiog- 
raphy in Education," distributed by 
the Gryphon Press. 
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Wets, dries and 
the Tories 
of the 1840s 

Geoffrey Finlayson on an historical 
parallel to the 

present Conservative dichotomy 

The present controversy in Tory cir- was an idiosyncratic group, whose 
cles between “wets" and “dries" is invocation of medieval practice and 
one which has striking parallels in pageantry did nothing to add (o its 
the earlier history of the party. The credibility and authority. A more 
terms and the issues to which these substantial critic was Lord Ashley, 
relate are new, but the argument, Tory member for Dorset and heir to 
between those who stress economic the Earldom of Shaftesbury. Already 
and fiscal solutions to problems and in the fate 1820s and 1830s. Ashley 
those who tjuesrion the social cost of had shown sympathy with the plight 
sucli an approach and who favour of helpless and vulnerable sections of 
measures which have n more explicit- society, such as lunatics (to use the 
iy social content, is not. contemporary term) and children 

iui> ne s . dispute arose in the nnd young persons in factories. 

1840s, a time of considerable social In part, this sprnng from n sense 
tension and distress in Britain, of noblesse oblige, from the naterna- 
9 an ism was n symbol of working listicr belief that persons of rank and 
class discontent with harsh social and station had a socinl duty to protect 
ccinomtc conditions which had set in those who could not protect them- 
duruig the later 1830s and which selves. From the mid- 1830s, howev- 
werc to continue sporadically cr, Ashley’s social concern was in- 
hroughoul the 1840s. Such condi- crea singly influenced by his Evanee- 
nons also favoured the development Jicalism. The existing state of society, 
of the A mi-Coni Law League /Partly he fell, condemned thousands of his 
a produci of middle-class disillusion- fellow countrymen - all precious in 
men with [lie Reform Act of IS32. [he night of God and fir each if 
the league appealed to businessmen whom Christ had died - to live and 
who felt Chat governments - Whig or work in conditions which defaced 
Tory - had little understanding of their divine origin, blunted their 
their needs and paid undue atlent ion spirituul capacity and made them 
SIS 1 ?' -r i H uile unable to seek their salvation, 

of ~ivi l,St ’ . n rad,M . re . form What wonder, he wrote in 1836, that 
of the political system would bring the factory worker limited "the op- 
about social regeneration; to the erations of an immortal soul to uh- 
Leagucr, repeal of the Com Laws ceasing labour and disgusting sen- 
would weaken the status ot the land- suality" and never looked to higher 
ed interest which they protected, rec- ihings. The public was under an 
ogmze the importance of the middle obligation to see that he had “hotli 
classes and open up markets for time and opportunity for the cultiva- 

n 1 ? ry D Pa k ty ’ tion and exercisc h * s immortal 
coming into -office under Sir Robert part”, 

?eel in 1841, thus fell heir la formld- In 1840. Ashley justified the mo- 

dud which he proPed in PaS- 
office t n the ,lte menf for die appointment of the 
1830s, had seemed powerless to solve; Children's Employment Commission 

radkTpro d t«r al,0n ' S ° C ' a ‘ dl5,reS5 ’ Pf f rt, y on grounds of the harmful 
PwlvSllminn to »».«. •■r niu i v effects which, he alleged, employ- 

er fJoL £ ent had on health aSd morals; If 
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Plus $a change? Four faces of English conservatism: Thatcher, Peel, Shaftesbury, St John-Stevas. 

EZJL** £L cf “!L “*■“*'»** T,' Times in June thal the . 
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ana there it ends. On another occa- about a measure of social improve- 

SSJtot! j hat al ! . Peel ’s ment b y means of government in- 

aintuties were towards wealth and terventlon. And Ashley himself came 
capital: - when has he ever done or to the view that Coro Law repeal 
proposed for the working classes? was inevitable and. in the circum- 
.. . . Cotton is everything, man stances, desirable; in this he found 
n 9, . himself in substantial agreement with 

rhi s °™ thou 8 h h ? felt that “u- 


in wn, . c 7 Dus,ne ? s imlia- known at what cost such sirenath 
flourish* Md Mnand ei Tl, rpn?e SF'S and pre-eminence was purchased. Sul 
SeehiB 1 th?l Wgher considerations was also at 

S«5 Sct“ns“™S were 1 “taiS 

a rsSSSSB 

*2. %"„ r f % 4 a ; d erh c ir — 

Mmm 

lions and genuine business enterprise Saviour rtieet his 

To? Ped^Siror, „ To *** Peel’s measures were 

sssass mms&j 


this criticism sprang from personal 
antipathy and disappointed ambition, 
si's manr 


r and disappointed ambition, 
‘ound Peers manner distant 


turn” on repeal was too abrupt, put 
too many strains on his followers and 
was too inconsistent with past profes- 

tlnnc A cl.la. ■ fi_i. _t_i.rl_j .. 


-££«« on h„ own conversion 


company was akin to being in “the xTSmZ “ nvcraon 

slifc U Ew°o D n the^nrfa^ 8 WUh ‘ , Ye ‘ ™ the that 

..if - h r tare 

K whWhe had by recdv?d from r f ? easures re 8 u!a ^ mines and 
Peel in the isviJ anH i £ti r factones owed more to the promp- 
I™ '! ‘ h Ll S ^. ar, , d XL *“ : ll !■>» of Ashley than to official ToS 




^°« an am b(tipus man,” he wrote. 


. * . r — »VIV, MITtll 

priority over social, moral and spir- 
itual values. Production was given 


T>I* wire those who felt Ihit'it w« offers- AsK[?v wro| f « ° C " s 
.. lw i? n ?r miC 1 dal Jm PiWerhent which; '• he felt . 

Sf Si SSM tangible 


Worse wah to c ome , 1 for at the primacTo?er peode ^ 

RtSi;5 1 

l= g r^ d a,c' n0 S hort^ 0 i b Tud “5h,°. d y warned TUE 
dq^ji4thfe off?vif Sl dJd fhe->bk. - Put an i’/ her wa y» 10 ‘he “dry" Peel, 

economic .strength was worth .fatter^ 

Sley^dLunKith ^ and must no * be 

Against these points however if im P e ded by social measures, liowev- 
iriust be said that Ashley was not Tn »hi these be - 

alone In finding Peel’s maniier cold J«„ the ey ’ econamic so,u - 

tmtl stiff, and such to Tff?5SK I “Jf h S dld , not ,ake efficient 

ment to a ten-hour factory bill In nnS K?™* were wron 8 

1841. that .he would almost certain I v Snd mdofensible. Man was primarily 
knun . 1 cenamiy a socia . mom nnH trUrtuLt u-i-i 


ta" d -«S?P 

youiig Disraeli -belonged which dis- : But iii 1 - 1843 and 4844- Peel arid- 
liked and condemned industrialuta- Graham, remained re<krnnr 

n^2!li , S. e ,. n, j. d Ji c ; c L a r^ 


1841. that he would almost certain V l, . ,uc,cns iDie. Man was primarily 
hnve turned down any offer of office Inf ^ i’ m ® ra j fln ^ ■PWtnal. being 
In Peel's administration - althouah * ,on [y secondarily an .economic 
he would have savoured thfe saSsfac- -SKv ' a , the pohc y of governments 
lion of turning down a more substa'n no n* n counter to this, 
lial one, .. na mo^substan- Even aDowing for the entirely 

v lt might also be urged that Peel circumstances i n 

and Ashley had mucf jn common £ll? y i S > f , and de ‘ 
°^ r h . <ir ulti mate aims jn terms of qShv p aCC ’ ■&? Issues art b asi- 
prb moling ^'social reconciliation and Same> ij 1056 Tories who 

enduiE. class' biiiRm^cc. n^n. ...__._j c rincize present official Torv nnliHp.c 


mare of present-day Tory paternal- 
ists is that “the Conservative Pam 
might come to be seen as the rcjjifr 
sentatives of a privileged minority, 
the voice of wealth, the spokesmu 
of the bosses". Such persons are hat; 
bearing the same fears of the ‘dry 
policies of the 1980s as Ashley har- 
boured of those of the 1840s. To 
keep the historical analogy, in a if- 
cent article Hugh Thomas likened 
Mrs Thatcher to Peel. It wwW l " 1 
be difficult to find heirs to 
Ashlcy/Shaftesbury legacy. 

Who got it right in the 1840s, PkJ 
or Ashley? Some would argue ib» 
the advantage lay with Peel, that- ® 
time, his approach paid off by contn- 
buting to the economic recover*®* 
strength which characterized Bnw 
in the 1850s, a decade which saw 
virtual disappearance of radical sa- 
lty. Others would argue 
Ashley’s efforts contributed w ® 
awareness of social, moral and sjw- 
itual issues which added M v 
tremely important dimension to us 
debate in the 1840s and promoW 
ameliorative action. 

In 1850, Ashley claimed that tj 
efforts had led to an ‘wQJ 
attention ... to the wants and 
1 of the poor; to the powers and a 
of the rich". The data w* 
one, and if Peel’s work did hdT 
lay the fouhdation of fbhira 6 j, 
mic strength, that of AsMeyv 
buted towards social imprpvemeni. 
reconciliation and harmony. . 

Moreover, Ashley's 
stretching beyond individual a u 
kindness and compassion and 

cing legislative protecdon. e^ 
lished a feature of 
which, since his time, has “i 
been present within the pa y< ^ 
those presently W * 5 
Disraeli as their mentor ought H _ 


Wdmg .class biiterness. Both wanted ISSn c«£ reS S? offl r cia! Tory policies 
to shpo thc efforts of the Chartists t b e wtlg-tenn 

8 2i d a- , - d Ticagnc and to preserve the fS°JJ ,c f-^ 18 of Ibese policies, but 
exlstinc nrnpr nF MAlai.. iu.-^_.ji_n .hey. -question Ih p I r crvial M,rtn.v..a 


etoinio^PofStVbCTniS 

rascal ; demarids. Further, Peel’s I n, ^*f»5 d 3 ear - that fbey will lead to 
ministry did witness, the n«[!n* divided , societv. • and- niipnnfn ikn 


ascribed 

urged by him, but this was ^ 
matter or rhetoric than jJJ^jolddd 
Ashley, rhetoric and_ reamy 
together to form a living creeu 
spur to action. - • • - 

The author Is head SsS 

of Modern History at <> ie , U .„( tkt 


.-I." '• i . v M : J .-v " 

I-Ilr.r '• l ^ ’-a J2-W- ; V.S V?-;T- . vy. -Vm". 
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What’s happening to big gover nm ent? 


Actions of society as a whole affect 
the success of national programmes, 
says Richard Rose 


Everybody talks about big govern- 
ment today, but do they necessarily 
too* what they are talking about? 
Whai does it mean to say that gov- 
ernment today is bigger thon it was 
JO years ago? Or that British govern- 
Jtt b much smaller in absolute 
mss than the government of the 
Uhiled States, and relative to 
population, than government in 

Sweden? . . . _ , . 

When politicians talk about big 
government, they usually do so in 

toms of a priori values. British 
socialists are committed to big gov- 
ernment as a good in itself, a means 
o{ collectivizing production and con- 
sumption. Middle-class non-socialists 
a well as Labour-voting council 
tome tenants benefit from the major 
{durational, health and income 
maintenance programmes of the wel- 
tire state. Keynesian economists 
ague thal government should play a 
big part in the economy, if the eco- 
somy is to grow as much as it can. 

Conservatives, especially of the 
market economy type, argue that big 
tovemmeni is bad government. 
Aitbur Seldon of the Institute of 
Economic Affairs has calculated that 
ho thirds - of public expenditure by 
British government could be elimin- 
aed, if government concentrated 
solely upon the “necessary" evil of 
providing public goods. Less govern- 
ment would mean less taxes, and 
more money for individuals to 
dioose for themselves what they 
sailed to buy. Free market econom- 
ic argue that it is British govern- 
ment's involvement in the mixed 
economy that makes economic 
powth so low. 

in reality, the bulk of polemics 
*ol. big governments is not about 
ik size of government, but about 
pvsmment per se. If government’s 
pons are assumed to be intrinsical- 
ly good, then the more that govern- 
ment does, the better society will be. 
“government is thought to have bad 
*80015, the bigger government is, the 
*orse things will be. 


Little thought has been 
given to answereing the 
simple question: what 
grows when government 
grows? 

r Social sdence theories about the 
n of government are plentiful. 
Inconclusive. Some theories 
*™t whatever size govern- 
™nt achieves must be the optimum 
lT ** ,on g as government is popu- 
52*™* il Provide what the 

Other theories explain 
rat >S t>w,h government as a natu- 
tonsequence of economic growth. 
Mapeopic have more money, they 
Q.. *“}* wore education, health 
' ■™ Pensions, services that gov- 
provides in the contempor- 
St Slatc - Demographic fac- 
Bwr? n ’ a ^ 3 c * ted t0 explain 

Pjejmental growth. When more 

far JL2? there will be a need 
gjf^.^hoblteachers. 
of smullw theori es of the growth 
FoiE u ! ,en ^ ore less opnmiptic. 
Jf*. growth may occur be- 
Mhl KfJ^cen of public poUcies 
4aBS cn,ts witlu " government 
efirffi 1 - want growth to in- 
jsf 1 - and salaries. On this 

whether 'or would « row 

pqpik in tl,ere were more 

■« the M^S 60 8- StrUotural changes 
can als ° ““se gov- 
faced 0 , V/hen large firms 
m ^ruptcy, govern- 

tain. enihlLfS* ■ them over to ,maui- 
^lovetaT 601, ^” d w ben public 
BSSSL . hi gher wages, 

ht raWki?: use its taxina powers 


ficyh. l,lc constraints of a 

J Is «2rtf ri P an y policy or ideolo- 
a { ° deterraine the size 

^tnent, then British govern- 






ment should hardly have changed in 
scale in years, for Conservative and 
Labour parties have alternated reg- 
ularly in office. Government could 
be expected to grow under Labour, 
and contract under the Conserva- 
tives. But the last Labour govern- 
ment was attacked by its own sup- 
porters for making cuts tor pulling 
cash limits on public spending). The 
present Conservative government 
can see public expenditure as a share 
of the Gross National Product in- 
crease, if only because the economy 
has been deteriorating. 

Lots of theories about the growth 
of government sound plausible, but 
all of them cannot be equally true. 
Conceivably, each of them can be 
partially true, or true about some 
periods in post-war British history, 
or true about Britain but not Amer- 
ica or Sweden or vice versa. Howev- 
er, little forethought and time has 
been given to answering the 
seemingly simple question: what 
grows when government grows? 

That is why the Centre for the 
Study of Public Policy at the Uni- 
versity of Strathclyde sought SSRC 
sponsorship for a major five-year 
programme of research on the 
growth of government in the United 
Kingdom since 1945. The SSRC has 
given the centre a £288,000 grant to 
research this problem, starting in 
January. 

Conceptualization comes before 
quantification. In order to study big 
government we must first of all know 
what government is. The social sci- 
ence answer is that government is a 
complex system of inter-related ele- 
ments. In everyday language, Queen 
Victoria was right to refer to govern- 
ment in the plural. It is many things, 
and the different elements of govern- 
ment cannot be reduced to one sing- 
le, simple measure. 

We define government in terms of 
what it is, a complex of organiza- 
tions, ranging From Whitehall to the 
furthest reaches of quangodom. like 
the Red Deer Commission in Inver- 
ness. We also recognize government 
by what it does; its organizations are 
core institutions; laws, money and 
personnel are the necessary re- 
sources, and programmes the policy 
outputs. 

Money is not the only measure of 
government, nor is public expendi- 
ture the best initial indicator of the 
government's pecuniary concerns. 
Before a government can spend 
money, it must raise money. Hence, 
growth in public revenue is a neces- 
sary condition of growth in public 
spending. Taxation is the most visi- 
ble way in which public revenue 
grows. For that very reason, resist- 
ance to increased taxes may cause 
government increasingly to raise 
more money by borrowing, or by 
making profits (or reducing losses) in 
nationalized industries. 

Public employees are another 
necessary resource of government. A 
large portion of public revenue is 
spent paying salaries of public offi- 
cials, less than a tenth of which are 
in the civil service. Public employees 
usually work for local government; 
the output of many local government 
policies is the service of local govern- 
ment employees, such as teachers 
and social workers. In a period of 
high unemployment, a job in govern- 
ment is immediately a benefit, even 
before the service the worker is 
meant to provide. , , . , 

. Laws are a much overlooked sine 
qua non resource, for money and 
personnel can only be spent when 
authorized by Act of Paijiamen . 

Parliament enacts a rdatlvely smaU 
number of laws each year and the 
rate has not significantly altered in 
this century. Cumulatively, laws are 

powerful, for most of the laws that 
the government of the day must up- 
hold and pay for . are acts passed by 
their predecessors, and not necessari- 
ly their own current priorities. ■ 

Organizations are central m. gov- 
ernment; for they both secure re- 
sources and combine them into prog- 
rerames. Constitutionally, the down. 
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is singular, but empirically govern- 
ment consists of hundreds or 
thousands of organizations. We do 
not know exactly, nor for that matter 
does Whitehall. Organizations 
appear more likely to multiply away 
from Whitehall rather than within it. 
Most government policies are deli- 
vered by focal authorities, national- 
ized industries, the health services 
and that green jungle that the Ita- 
lians call the parostatale (the para- 
state) sector. 

When we look at government in 
terms of programme outputs, a fun- 
damental change occurs. We see 
growth in health, education and un- 
employment programmes, and con- 
traction in defence. Pilot research 
indicates that there may be greater 
similarities in the dynamics of the 
same programme (eg health or de- 
fence) in different countries than 
there is in different programmes in 
the same country. 


When growth involves 
new policies in 
previously unexplored 
areas, then effectiveness 
may be less . . 

. Because government is a plurality 
of elements, different parts of gov- 
ernment can grow in different direc- 
tions. In Britain, we have seen the 
number of organizations in local gov- 
ernment contract by two third? in the 
past decade, while the number of 
employees in local government has 
Increased by one eighth and the 
amount of money spent, in current 
terms, has increased more than three 
times. 

When global totals are disaggre- 
gated, the same dimension of gov- 
ernment can show growth in diffe- 
rent directions. For example, in the 
past 30 years public employment in 
defence, both uniformed and civi- 
lian, has contracted by more than 

600.000, in public transport by 

450.000, and m coal mining by a 
similar figure- Concurrently, 
“armies" of teachers and national 
health service employees have been 
added to the public payroll. ; 

Even when growth occurs in tne 
same direction, it can occur at a very, 
different tempo iu different parts. 


For example, public employment as 
a percentage of the labour force has 
only grown by about 15 per cent in 
Britain since 1951. But public ex- 
penditure, when measured in con- 
stant money terms, has increased by 
300 per cent, and by much more 
than that if calculated in current 
money terms. 

"Unbalanced” growth is the best 
way to describe the growth of gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom 
since 1945. Different elements of the 
system grow according to their own 
logics. The growth of pension pay- 
ments does not involve new laws and 
organizations; it requires more public 
revenue to pay bigger benefits to 
more people. The growth of the 
health service is pre-eminently a 
growth in employees in the health ser- 
vice. Town and country planning grow 
pollution programmes typically grow 
by the enactment of more laws and 
regulations. Legislation on public 
morality has been more distinctive 
still; in a permissive era change has 
meant the repeal of laws censoring 
the theatre, and regulating sexual 
activities. 

Given the variety of things that 
government is and does, simple judg- 
ments about the growth and size of 
government are likely to be "too 
simple by half." But enough research 
has been done to suggest a few 
hypotheses about characteristics of 
big government, and of big govern- 
ment becoming bigger still. 

In so far as the growth of govern- 
ment is concentrated in already 
established programmes, then it is 
likely to be a relatively effective 
means of prodaclng policy outputs. 
Public employees do know how to 
teach basic skills of literacy, how to 
deliver babies safely, pay pensions or 
run buses. 

The chief problems caused by the 
growth of established policies are 
twofold. The first is paying for the 
added cost of programmes that 
already make- a substantial claim on 
public revenues. The second is jus- 
tifying the extra money needed when 
growth is an unintended consequence 
of past commitments. 

Mrs Thatcher was not elected on a 
manifesto promising to increase the 
size of government. Yet spending 
increased. Economic difficulties have 
pushed up public spending for U un- 
controllable* commitments, and re- 
duced the gross national product 
available to finance such spending. A 


newly elected Labour government 
might want to spend more money on 
the welfare services, but it might find 
itself committed instead to spend 
more money to subsidize British in- 
dustry. 

When the growth of government 
involves new policies, this raises two 
distinctive problems. IF new policies 
arc adopted in fields where there is 
already substantial government activ- 
ity, say, industrial and regional poli- 
cy. then contradictions are much 
more likely. This is particularly true 
with big government. Tn an essay 
about "policy as its own enuse , 
Aaron Wildavsky emphasizes, "in- 
terdependence among policies in- 
creases faster than knowledge 
grows." 

When growth involves new policies 


in previously unexplored areas, then 
effectiveness may be less. By defini- 
tion, new programmes will occur 


when government has not yet de- 
monstrated that it has effective 
means-ends technology to achieve its 
aims. For example, in the United 
States, the two novel initiatives of 
the Johnson administration foiled, 
not for lack of effort, but For lack of 
means-ends technology. The war on 
poverty was launched with good leg- 
islative intentions but without know- 
ledge of hqw legislation could end 
poverty. The Vietnam war shdwed 
that the Pentagon knew how to get 
soldiers into the jungle, but not how 
to get victory out or a jungle war. 

Tne bigger government becomes, 
the more difficult it is to make a 
global judgment about government, 
independent of a judgment nbout 
society as n whole. When govern- 
ment is big, then muny of its actions 
affect citizens directly or indirectly. 
Equally important, many of the ac- 
tions of citizens also effects the suc- 
cess of government programmes. 
This is true in the mixed economy 
welfare state of Britain today, and ft 
is specially true about a big problem 
that grows greater still, the problem 
of economic growth. Just as we can- 
not expect the government of a poor 
Third World country to transcend 
national limitations, so today wo. can- 
not expect a big Western govern- 
ment to be more successful than its 
society. 

The author Is director of the Centre 
for the Study of Public Policy at the 
University of Strathclyde. ■ 
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Women challenging the medieval world 


by R. I. Moore 1,ishliinds 

Enemies of Cod; the witch-hunt The £? uish b. u,,ts also resembled 

in Scotland lh(,se of ,he continent in their origin! 

hv ri.ri.iino i Md aims - Dr Lamer is in no doubt 

rhn?n ri i , S- L j [hat witchcraft a " d witch-hunliti | 

ren2 n 12 95 were “ a Phenomenon essentially i m . 

ISDN 0 701 3 *424 5 • posed on the powerless by the 

Joan of Arc: the Image of powerful, rather than a spontaneous 

female heroism peasant movement”. There was 

by Marina Warner among the peasantry an ancient bed- 

Weidenfcld & Nicolson, £9.95 rock of belief in mateficium (the abil- 

1SBN 0 297 77638 X lty of particular people to harm their 

— neighbours by pronouncing spells on 

The last ten years or so have trans- their crops, animals, or children) 
formed the history of witch beliefs which served as -a means of enforcing 
and witch -hunting in Europe. nnd reinforcing accept able standards 
Around the beginning of this century of neighbourly conduct in these ns in 
two great liberal scholars, Joseph rura| communities in so many parts 
Hansen in Cologne and Henry °f the world. Witch-hunting began 
Charles Lea in Philadelphia . charted when the officers of kirk and state 


.... nuu ivaviiJOKU 

those of the continent in their origins 
and aims. Dr Lamer is in no doubt 
that witchcraft and witch-hunting 
were “a phenomenon essentially im- 
posed on the powerless by the 
powerful, rather (hail a spontaneous 
peasant movement”. There wns 
among the peasantry an ancient bed- 
rock of belief in malefichim (the abil- 
ity of particular people to harm their 
neighbours by pronouncing spells on 
their crops, animals, or children) 


r ” ihm. ■■■ nib — ■* vi u louu.ik bull- 

torture chambers of the inquisition, spiracy whose members must be 
from the Cathar and Waldensian identified and extirpated. The work 
heretics of the thirteenth century to Wfls done, under Privy Council war- 
Ihc alleged acolytes of Satan who rant, by commissions of ministers 
were condemned and burned in ever and landed gentry, 
rising numbers until the peak of the 
persecutions in the later sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries. As Hush . Ma l? y ^dies have mnde this pat- 
Trevor-Roper put it, in his brilliant !u rn * a ™ ll,ar - but wc still lack a 
essay on The European Witch Craze } i ho J? u B hl S( '.convincing explanation of 
(1967), “The monks of the later Mid- L Genera,l f at,on based .? n local ex- 
dle Ages sowed: the lawyers of the l f° # f as,y °- n local 

sixteenth century reaped; and what a f ® °S for 8 e | s . th « strains and 
harvest of witches thev gathered in!” C0nfl[Cts detected in witch-hunting 
. This grizzly continuity wns mas- US 8 J ust as prominent in 

sively dented in 1975, when Norman Witch-hunts occurred without 

Colm showed (hat the series of mass rS£3? ,n n IOn ,n . protestflnl and in 
trials and executions in Toulouse and „«!? e T' c .5 l i ro P e; ln area * of P easanl 
the Italian Alps in the fourteenth “"J 5 * and apiwrent docility; in areas 
century, which for Hansen and Lea and a - mes hardship and relative 
had linked the work of ihr mnrtipuai prosperity; and so on. 


had linked the work of the medieval pr ^ s . per i! y: a,,d 50 ol L 
inquisition with that of the witch- '-dnsnna Larncr oilers a new cx- 
hunlers of Reformation Europe g lanall °n of the Scottish witch-hunts, 
were fabrications, their documentary Hetwcen Reformation and the , 
basis the work of modern forger- SJhlEISf 1 *9?? *«? in the JonnofArc, asidentlflcd with the spirit of national defeneej'an engravtna to 

romancers. A year later Richard " lh century Christianity was Schiller a epic drama "Die Jungfrau von Orleans". 8 8 

Kieckhefer re-cx nminpH ih. rhm nn i. dominant political tdcoloev. and — — — — 



oasis me worm or modern forcer- : u. T; v a*«.umr «aie m me 
romancers. A year later Richard f.! 8 j - cei,Iu 1 r .y. Christianity was 
Kieckhefer re-examined the chronol- !" e d0 . mina, J t political ideology, and 
agy of the witch trials, and showed ®” e ? ies God' the natural de- 


that lt Was not until after aboJt l450 of thoae whom It was con- corned 'bnSen w^the* mmunitv cussimPt? h* a Perceptive dis ‘ 

that Europeans seriously accused ven,e . nt t0 attack in ard ^r to create which it wL ronverient m SESSfi I S h i s W t on the sub j«t of 
each other on any significant sealeof ^ c,al and P° ]itical unity. The pursuit by means^fThe accusntionSnefu 111 J?? S .S ty d f*, ted ve 7 ra P ld ‘>' the 

subjecting themselves to the devil of Pitches. - which reached its were regularl^^ s oj of ^ cult, so wefl traced here, 

ana carrying out his work penodic heights of frenzy at mo- cast seamst thncp ihn haH?r Be U Su fi| esls .that by and large it was 

The new chronology was shar- me ? ts when kirk a n d state were dis- help or alms" or ^SSisSS d e . mbra « d * ,lh the greatest enthu- 

pened further as European historians boundaries of their re- operate in some wav with a ie« EES ,SL th ® ™ , 2 llc . 1 . n 8 h !.' P cce P | 


opponents thought it pru- 
ny them a monopoly. 

of Miss Warner's study 
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among both ihe peasantry, and the 
literate of Europe in the Middle 


u W (M C Oi turope in the Middle !L, P S La L? er ar » ues , convincingly, a suggests. Her absorbinVknH “ lct *. ana r useu ine cult in one way or 

Ages, but also made It dear that the **L ?r u d L tecl “Fflalipn cannot be booT- iiTno sense a® cnnypnh^n» aaothei :- If noddng of those to 

rwh of; sorcery charges in the courts mad u berWeen thc incidence of bioaraphv - consirWe^J : *I e ? 10 "1 whom 11 a PP ealed . By 1878, for ex- 

^theear'y fourteenth century were ^ lchcraft a«:usations and the preva- of Se puts in which Joan m! h£5- 4,5 “ made the pi^lmage to 

part of the armoury of political imri- ® nce 9 f soc,a l tensions which might SQ |r or P was r aK rC hlr™ h , Domrc my. It would be interesting to 
gV^nd factional camp?.fti™ Zl f n « '? item. The hypothecs know how they compared, in ba c “ 

a»IUict from the late? humlng I (Jr fc, “ ** form,, refile the aSd wSd, am^n ^rd i 8™ u " d , ,nd motivation, with those 

*? P™»»"*ry - exploring aHtSSEMS ?“i [ed ,0 Jf Salette 


hsSs 


figure of remarkable 
sr. Marina Warner 
jirobly how much of 


mi 

Sh.-'-.v • 
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• - five of them swem the nation be- Sere^ drawn In^ tha^ 1 ^ near the d’Arc house^fl ■ A df s P iendld clothing arid 

tweep 1591 and 1662 : - punctuated women alrendv :5 s !? 08 £ second ■ statue appeared' on HiP*!« a e( i u, P l raen * was appropriate -“as it 

'! 0caII?ed panic*: fowJifch suspected Umt V aii • Sf. at l ve 9k' socialist 'leader JulL" ° e ? n to one who 


tw P? rl[c V iar, y prboe. ; oft foil pf witch trials was inltia 

JSLflsatssu 0 hate 


C.I^- , s . Ul . noeraeen, charges aga nst women .- ■ ■ ' * nor sw >rd with the aid of .l‘- w 

*»^-***' y* SS - 1 


* hT 1 ? second statue appeared on The In was appropriate - as it 

£S- who 

initiated by Jobbing her sword with the SJof c jah J A * ignoble birth Joan 
Atan Mno- : S^SSS& 


S^ih-^^SSacnn, « /. Moore m* 1 { 

roret affected arqas, yririb woman, but one who! through o ieaSs^aSd^b^ of ^iVdoin^^K her part 10 ,he Un^ltv of Sheffield. His hoks 


naLural power. By imposina cateSi 
*« u P on what is continuous in f 
wc create Ihe possibility nf i" 
Whm refuse, £ be 
ing to the scheme its worST 
adopted, straddlino and ii«,- bji 
the margins of coniosled S.^ 

for better or for woree. JosfS 

SfS lhe n ’ ost fomfcmentSM 

Si ficat ions, those of sex and clasfu 
doing so she compelled her Si 
poranes to regard her as’ a SR 

P°«r- fo to lead IS 
or to be burned at the stake. Thai k 
why the representations of he?k 
the English as witch rather ihaj 
prophet, wnnton rather than 
are more than mere cS 
propaganda. They argued that the 
S n ? 1 tl J e . d, vinefy inspired Hgure 
that she claimed to be but its S 
diabohe, counterpart.' That there’ 
could be no middle choice was inhe- 
rent in her own claims and conduct. 

Of all the images to which Jem 
laid claim the most powerful, of 
course, was that of virginity. Minna 
Warner’s excellent discussion empha 
sizes in particular the name by which 
she always called herself - Jeanne h 
Puce lie, Puce/le meant a young girt, 
or a virgin, but not in the sense in 
which a nun would be called a vir- 
gin: despulceler was to deflower, and 
in the poetry of Joan’s day the pud- 
le was the maiden whose virtue, 
under constant seige from knighu 
and lovers, would in due course be 
conquered. It was an epithet which 
made virginity, that most marginal of 
conditions, as marginal as it could 
well be. 

To the contradictions and anils 
o guides conjured by Joan's Virginia 
there is no limit. Where nature de 
_ manded meekness she led; where it 
.. demanded modesty she sought dis- 
play; where it demanded weakness 
e she fought - and yet her virginity 
stood also for freedom and purity 
5 and, above all, for independence. To 
. all this, which Marina Warner shows 
. so well, it is worth adding the ques- 
tion why only female virginity should 
have commanded this social value 
and power. The answer, obviously, h 
male dominance, and in that contest 
, the ambiguity, or marginalily, of nr- 
, ginily is startling. The virgin repff- 
• sented the ideal image of the submis- 
sive female, innocent, meek, fit and 
ready to be disposed of in mamage 
by her male km. But by the same 
token she was a woman still unpos- 
sessed - remember how many 
synonyms of coition are verbs of 
possession - and therefore still a 
source of potential danger jo 
supremacy. To display virginity « 
Joan did in a secular and rmlW 
context, where male supremacy 
represented in its most vital aspw. 
was to make it a symbol of extra"’ 
dinary potency, reverberant wit* 1 
magical ambivalence. , _ 

All this is a great distance fiw“ 
the crofters’ wives who made pp 
for Christina Larner’s commission* 
ers. But perhaps not quite so tar * 
it looks at first sight. Dr Utn« s 
typical witch is not only a worn®- 
She is a woman with a sharp 
one who refuses to men, and e«£ 
dally men of higher social . ra . n 
deference which they think th 
due. These women also challenge 
categories of their. world, ^ . n ^ 5 
accept the helpless subm«siwB« 
whicn is their lot, though the/do 
in desperation, Hnd not as a fiinca 
of political activity. . . . 

Nevertheless they offered thd 
convindng symbol of disorder, o . 
ture defied. In the small M™®"® 
and were therefore the "JJJJL-nt 
tims of those who wished to FJL, 
themselves as the guardians of i 
confirming their social povtt 
proclaiming its legitimacy. Ho 
ter to do so in a Christian poW; » - 
Dr Larner’s splendid book a? j p 
than by leading a campaioi 
pate the enemies of Goar 

R. 1, Moore teaches ^ 

University of Sheffield. Hlsu - n i. 
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Politics in Denmark 
M John Filzmaurlce 

C. Hurst & Co, £8.50 

I SBN 0 905838 54 8 

Die level of ignorance in this coun- 
m about Scandinavian politics (espe- 
Eliy Danish politics), even among 
politics specialists, is quite startling. 
As the Scandinavian countries are 
d« associates of the UK in terms 
of geography, culture and econo- 
mics, ana are linked by political 
arrangements (and in the case of 
Denmark all these links are imper- 
ial) it would be useful for students 
of politics to know something about 
die Nordic group. John Fitzmaurice, 
iho works for the European Com- 
mission in Brussels and is half- 
Danish, has provided a solid basic 
Kit which will be invaluable for 
courses on European government 
:nd institutions, and could well serve 
as a model for similar works on 
Finland, Norway and Sweden. 

It is widely and inaccurately sup- 
posed in the UK that social demo- 
cracy reigns triumphant in these 
northern climes. While it is true that 
the Social Democrats have been con- 
sistently in the ascendant as either a 
majority or the largest party in Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden all 
through (he postwar period, politics 
in these countries has been much 
more complicated than this simple 
fact would suggest. There are sys- 
tems of proportional representation, 
bat large parties tend to be over- 
itpresented. This electoral character- 
istic has naturally tended to discour- 
ap the effective operation of minor 
parties and splinter groups until ten- 
h»s within one or more of the 
tow parties (or widespread dissatis- 
woon with the collective failure of 
®e parties to represent important 

& Crests) have led to a political ex- 
- as in Denmark in 1973. 
convulsion m&y take the form 
d a mass defection of voters to an 
Hating party or. In an extreme case, 
®»y even lead to the creation of an 
finely new party. The swings in 
“rtune of the Liberals (Venstreu the 
wntre Party (Senterpartiet) ana the 
wnservatives (Hpyre and Motlerata) 
w Norway and Sweden in the last 
decades show that this tendency 
B ?* 1 P“ r «ly Danish phenomenon. 

Although Denmark is often de- 
2S . of the most stable and 
Sf ?■ 5,1 European states, the poll- 
su changes of the last fifteen years 
■ .u even m °re remarkable 
® m the cases of her two close 
2fe rs ; author has carefully 
iiEi ^ detai . 1 the new political 
& ™r nt , s which have stemmed 
ni® „ cultural, social and econo- 
SLPS?? of the 197 0s. Most 
ffi?* ly ihe has provided a con- 
analysis of the enduring phe- 

RSTputa. M ° 8ens Glistrup,s 

lae Danish people re- 
SBtem a / a i nst L tbe existing political 

S R artics sup- 

Pnwed P. nnci P a l beneficiary 
32? J? be the Progress Party 
SiSJS aearly 16 Per cent of 
id s^^;. des P«e predictions of 
11 »t still obtained 

lion ^S whn ™ ost recent 

panv ""Ire i n one sense the 
3nL ^ , -. mu , ch jhe creation and 
,h 8 le , ader “ who Is a 

^hvK reWd -V 8k, , 1Eul and char ' 


ngainst the restrictions of choice 
which [heir existence and power 
have produced. h 

. In addition to a very full discus- 
sion of the nature and role of [he 
political parties the author has also 
looked carefully at the behaviour of 
important pressure groups, including 
the nuclear disarmament lobby the 
anti-EEC movement and those' oroa- 

ni7ntmnc fononrlnr. ■ 


. , UIIU IIIU3W Mil - 

nizations Favouring continued in- 
tegration within NATO and the 
Wests defence system. At a time 

whan cirviilrt- .■ 


imone ml eiaotlon s of frustration 
S5l n £r P anes - The party be- 
Uitt a-j f^.^emment and fewer 
Pitt role hostile to the exces- 
***& fift? 1 P. P olitics by trade 
xhy h 'win°L wh ■ explain 

•kadiibnoi a ma °y votes from the 
, ! l ^omiS nSe ^ ative Parses), but 
? ’ forrR,? (a ?!r ish Participation 


WmS! l system and the 

P^arkTik- u nuc,ear weapons in 
ttft-!;" ,c h are more conven- 
c *leg 0r £2 ng t views), Although 
- °f th« party can Be 

■ - * is ptohjdj 101 completely accurate, 
tM'.TopUiSv-^^t useful to regard it 
.character; a revolt 
organizations and 


. 7- , . "J ru it LI1IIC 

when similar lobbies are active in n 
number of West European states, 
including the UK. the author's com- 
ments and analyses are of interest to 
a wider audience than that merely of 
specialists on Scandinavia. Another 
area of current interest in UK poli- 
tical commentary is that of party 
alliances and the possibility of coali- 
tion government. Denmark is no 
stranger to these conditions and Mr 
Fitzmaurice has devoted considerable 

Stalin’s 

victims 

Within the Whirlwind 
by Eugenia Ginzburg 
introduction by Heinrich B5U 
translated by Ian Boland 
Collins, £9.95 

fSBN Q 00 262366 8 

This deeply moving book, sensitively 
translated by Ian Boland, completes 
the story of 18 years out of the life 
of its author, once a history lecturer 
at the University of Kazan and a 
member of the Communist Parly of 
the Soviet Union. 

The first part ' of what Eugenia 
Ginzburg calls her “cruel journey of 
the sour was told in Into the Whirl- 
wind. published in English in 1967. 
In it she described her arrest in 
February, 1937, her imprisonment 
and continuous interrogation without 
food or sleep first for seven and then 
for five days. 

Throughout her ordeal she pro- 
tested her innocence and refused to 
sign any “confession". The Military 
Division of the USSR Supreme 
Court took just seven minutes to 
find her guilty of participation in a 
“Trotskyist terrorist group”. Sent- 
enced to ten years’ imprisonment, 
she was held in solitary confinement 
until the ever-widening scope of the 
purges made that refinement im- 
possible. In 1938 her sentence was 
r, commuted" to forced labour in the 
camps of sub-Arctic Kolyma. 

That first volume ended with her 
arrival at Eigen, one of the grimmest 
of the “islands" of the Gulag 
Archipelago. (Eigen, she was told, 
“is the Yakut word for ‘dead’ 

This second volume carries her story 
forward from the summer of 1940 to 
the spring of 1955. It tells of her life 
first as a prisoner and then as one 
subject to enforced residence in a 
remote area, and concludes with her 
rehabilitation two years after the 
death of Stalin, and her receipt of a 
certificate declaring her to be inno- 
cent “in the absence of any corpus 
delicti 

Eugenia Ginzburg began to write 
the chapters of her memoirs in 1959, 
three years after Khrushchov’s de- 
nunciation of Stalin’s atrocities, at a 
closed session . of the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party. ■ 
The re-affirmation of this denuncia- 
tion at the Party’s Twenty-second 
Congress in 1961 revived what she 
describes as “all my most impractical 
■hopes" for their publication in her 
own country and she- submitted her 
work to two leading Moscow literary 
journals. But the movement to eradi- 
cate Stalinism - from the outset par- 
tial and inconsistent - was checked, 
by the end of 1966 it was clear to her 
that all hope of publication must be 
burled. Meanwhile the number of 
typescript copies in unofficial arcula- 
tion through samizdat - the D-I-r . 
publishing network - was increasing 
tn geometrical progression. 

TTie Soviet authorities refusal to 
sanction the pubjication * h g b ™ 
in the Soviet Union provides ite own 
eloquent commentary on their failure 
to come to terms with the facts or 

Soviet history. . - . ... . 

Eugenia Ginzburg s purpme is jo 
reveal to the reader the heroine s 
spiritual evolution", the gwdusti 
transformation of a- naive young 
Communist idealist into someone. 


attention to the problems of coop- 
eration between markedly different 
parties within a iraditionnl frame- 
work of government, and in so doing 
has provided some answers to those 
who have doubted lhe ability of gov- 
ernments (and even democracy) to 
survive in a badlv fragmented Parlia- 
ment. 

The author has thus produced an 
interesting and convincing blend of 
factual information, analysis and 
comment which should be rend by all 
those interested in contemporary 
European politics, the problems of 
multi-party democracy or the diffi- 
culties of governing a country in n 
period of rapid social and economic 
change. 

Paul M. Hayes 

Dr Htivcs is a Icllow of Keble Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


who had tasted unforgettably the 
fruits of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, a human being who 
amid all her setbacks and sufferings 
also had moments (however brief) of 
.fresh insight in her search for truth. 
“It is this cruel journey of the soul 
and not just the chronology of my 
suffering that 1 want to bring home 
to the reader”, she writes. 

Her first husband died in the 


camps; her first son died of hunger 
in the siege of Leningrad; her 
second, Vasily Aksyonov, joined his 
mother in exile after her release - a 


moment described in one of the 
volume's most memorable passages. 
He later became one of the Soviet 
Union’s most popular novelists, one 
of those who voiced the hopes borne 
of the denunciation of Stalin’s atroci- 
ties. He has now been obliged to live 
abroad - another eloquent- commen- 
tary on the failure to come to terms 
with the past. 

Eugenia Ginzburg describes atroci- 
ties, orutality and bureaucratic in- 
humanity; at the same time she tells 
of tenderness, sympathy and self- 
sacrifice. She tells of her love for a 
fellow-prisoner, a doctor of German 
origin, and of how they were mar- 
ried after their rclense, to enjoy a 
brief life together before his death in 
1959, hastened by his suffering in the 
camps of Kolyma. 

Eugenia Ginzburg herself died in 
1977. Her story is a story of rare 
courage, a testimony to the strength 
of the human spint. Her memoirs 
are a fitting memorial both to herself 
and to Stalin's other victims. 


which takes a partial, one-sided and 
abstract view of politics. Dr Bcrki 
defines the two basic forms of ideol- 
ogy as conservatism and radicalism, 
the one being the ideology of nostal- 
gia and the past, the other that of 
imagination and the future. The one 
tends to he the preserve of the old. 
jhe other of the young. Political real- 
ism by contrast is Unused on the 
present, and is the preserve of the 
mnture. 

So Tar so good. But wliat is the 
reality to which political philosophy 
is adequate? For Bcrki the crucial 
factor is that politics is •’inherently, 
irrediicihly self-contradictory’’. It is 
characterized by oppositions. Ideolo- 
gies are one expression of these 
oppositions. There is no getting rid 
of them. Indeed Berki goes so far as 
to assert that if there is such a thing 
as the "essence" of politics it is to he 
found in ideological dashes. Political 
philosophy must concentrate its 
attention on them and explain their 
necessity. But at the same time it 
must "transcend" them. Ideologists 
do not accept the necessity of contra- 
dictions and oppositions. Political 
philosophy must show them the 
foolishness of their ways. It must 
reveal ideologies to he. ’not wholes, 
but parts. A fair portion of Bcrki's 
bonk consists in fact of a critique nf 
conservative and realist ideologists, a 
critique which, lie claims, reveals 
that conservatism is radicalism, and 
vice versa. 

Political realism or philosophy 
hence utnounts to a double-sided cri- 
tique of ideologies, showing them to 
be necessary and at the same time 
false. But what of all the other 
oppositions that characterize nulitics? 
How does political philosophy treat 
them? Here Bcrki. for all his fre- 
quent dialectical flourishes, seems tn 
me to lapse into n fairly simple posi- 
tivism. ln other words the present, 
or the actually existing, is made into 
its own criterion for action. (The past 
and future, it will he recalled, have 
been appropriated by conservatism 
and radicalism). In the present 
"epoch”, Berki argues, there are. as 
a matter of fact, a number of 
“epochal guidelines”, namely “secur- 
ity”. "happiness”, "unity’ . “free- 
dom”, and so on. The task of the 
political realist is to adjust these 
‘epochal guidelines” to “contain” 
political oppositions. Berki lists nine 
oppositions and suggests the mixture 
of “epochal guidelines” that are 
needed to contain them, but his 
arguments here, because of their 


Dennis Ogden . 

Dennis Ogden is lecturer in Soviet 
politics and economics at the 
Polytechnic of Central London. 
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On Political Realism 
by R. N. Berki 
Dent, £15.00 
ISBN 0 460 04367 6 
Appearance and Reality in Politics 
by William E. Connolly 
Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 521 23026 8 

Dr Berki’s work On Political Realism 
is a lively and highly interesting con- 
tribution to contemporary political 
philosophy. His viewpoint is fresh, 
bis arguments sinewy, (he back- 
ground of reading he draws upon is 
impressive, and his writing intense, 
even passionate. He is splendidly dis- 
missive of the second-order commen- 
tary on meanings and usages that so 
often passes for political theory in 
this country, and splendidly unapo- 
logetic about his high esteem for 
Hegel. His book is an antidote to 
academic parochialism, and a stimu- 
lant to rethinking the purpose and 
scope of political theory. 

For Dr Berki political realism is 
not one branch of political philo- 
sophy, it is political philosophy itself. 
In other words political philosophy is 
the only approach that is adequate to 
Ihe fealty of politics. It is contrasted 
with political idealism or ideology* 


contingent basis, lack compelling 
logical power. 

This bare summary will perhaps 
give some idea of the main theme of 
me book. It can. unfortunately, give 
no idea of ihe constant provocative 
intellectual marching ana counter- 


marching that accompany its articula- 
tion, and make the book n pleasure 
to read. 


E any its 
ook n 


pleasure 


Professor Connolly's book is a far 
more incoherent affair. The connect- 
ing nerve that runs through its seven 
chapters is a tenuous one, and the 
grand subjects to which they are 
ostensibly addressed belie the ex- 
tremely limited way in which the 
author treats them. The book could 
have been more accurately entitled 
"random ruminations of a puzzled 
American socialist". 

Connolly is puzzled because he is 
convinced that the real political 
world is a doomed “civilization of 
productivity", and yet he also recog- 
nizes that people still ding obstinate- 
ly to the mores of this doomed civi- 
lization. He is puzzled because he 
believes that existing structures 
should be transcended and yet recog- 
nizes that the American citizen's 
wariness of received socialist ideolo- 
gy has some basis in reason. He is 
puzzled because he believes social 
scientists necessarily project anthro- 
pologies Into their work, and yet is 
extremely tentative about the way in 
which the truth or falsity of a given 
anthropology is to be decided. In the 
end the mixture of an unquestioned 
assumption - we live in a corrupt 
world - with disconnected, convo- 
luted and sometimes downright 
obscure conjectures about how wc 
are to find our way about in, and 
our way out of this world, render the 
book Both unsatisfying am) weari- 
some. 


Murray Forsyth 


Styles of 
Toryism 

Conservatives and Conservatism 
by Philip Norton and Arthur Aughey 
Maurice Temple Smith, £12.51) and 
£5.95 

ISBN 0 85117 211 3 and 212 1 

Conservatives and Conservatism is 
not as widc-raneing in scope as its 
title suggests, nut is instead an 
account of the British Conservative 
Party, intended to provide “a com- 
prehensive yet succinct analysis suit- 
able for use in lire 1980s”. ' 

As such it is a useful hook, ex- 
amining hoth the party’s ideas and its 
organization. The authors gives 
accounts of Conservative principles 
and attitudes, a short history of the 
parly and descriptions of its orga- 
nization. leadership and support. 
Their chapter on tne electoral basis 
of British conservatism is a helpful 
guide to the academic debates about 
ue fere nee. embon rgeaiscment and 
ile alignment among Tory voters, 
though it would have hone filed from 
more precise definition of the crucial 
terms "working class” and “middle 
class". 

Where conservative principles are 
concerned, Messrs Norton and Au- 
ghey recognize that within the over- 
all consensus there are diverse and 
sometimes conflicting strands in the 
party's tradi lions. Their typology of 
"Varieties of conservatism” distin- 
guishes between “Toryism and 
"Whiggism", the foraicr referring to 
Ihe more traditionalist, romantic, ru- 
ral aspects of conservatism, while 
“Whiegism” comprises the liberal- 
capitalist. businesslike aspects. These 
two broad categories can. they sug- 
gest. be further divided. They pro- 
vide persuasive sketches of four 
kinds of Tory - the pessimistic (for 
example. Angus Maude), paternalis- 
tic {Peregrine Warslhome). progres- 
sive (Lord Butler) and combative 
(Mrs Thatcher) - and two kinds of 
Whiggism - corporate whiggery (Mr 
Heath) and neo-liberulism (Mrs 
Thatcher). As (heir inclusion of the 
Prime Minister in two of the categor- 
ies indicates, they recognize that 
these conservative styles are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. ’ 

One or the authors is himself a 
Conservative and their study is a 
sympathetic one, aiming to analyse 
the party “not by abstract criteria 
but according to its functions and the 
consciousness of party members". At 
one point, indeed, they maintain that 
outsiders, or even converts to Toiy- 
ism. cannot hope to appreciate its 
delicate nuances and intricacies. 
Sometimes this approach slips into 
Burkean humbug, as when they 
counter the suggestion that the party 
is not internally democratic by dis- 
missing “the mechanistic counting of 
heads and claiming that Conserva- 
tives take into account “not only the 
voices of the living but the views of 

E ast generations”. On the whole, 
owever, the analysis is detached 
and non-partisan. Perhaps wisely, 
ihe authors do their best to steer 
clear of controversies over Mrs 
Thatcher’s economic strategy, 
although it is possible to discern a 
certain sympathy with the “wets" in 
the course of tne text. 

As an attempt to provide a conve- 
nient and . well-rounded account of 
British conservatism, then, the book 
is a success. However, the authors 
have another, more ambitious aim, 
namely “to trace the relation be-, 
tween conservative principles and 
conservative practice, now ideas find 
expression in party policy”. If Dr 
Norton and Mr Aughey had eluci- 
dated this connexion their achieve- 
ment would be considerable. Howev- 
er, they have not done so. Party 


translation of ideas into practice, but 
describing them does not in itself 
explain ‘Tiow ideas get turned into 
policy”. To do that would have re- 
quired a different kind of book, ex- 
amining in detail the emergence of 
particular policies from a background 
of conservative principles via the 
organizational s tructure of the party. 

Margaret Canovan 





Murray Forsyth is reader in politics at Dr Canovan is lecturer in politics at 

the University of Leicester. the University of Keele. . . 
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■Hit H & risk, however, of underestimating that he thought that he was a jew 

If lift James’s own residual prejudice); whereas he knew that he knew that 

M m. while he enlists Dickens, George he k [) ew t ! iat 1 h {- a ° l ls J 13 ^ 

^1^ Hr Moore and D. H. Lawrence fin The ail unmistakable ec !??,,- 0 ,, J" e 

Lost Girt I as demonstrators of the famous line at Inferno 13:-5: Cre- 
. psychologically liberating polentiali- d'io c he „ ei credette cn 10 

VtafTP ties of the theatre. credesse . . . . 

LJr |/d£iL W The twentieth century he sees as a Occasionally the details of the ex- 

period in which anti-thentricalism in position are less cogent than the 
its grosser forms has largely dis- general propositions. While Mary 
I|l y I] I appeared, and vet has been reconsti- Reynolds is surely right to find an 

O luted within the theatre itself. Shaw intriguing parallel between Lipoti 

and Pirandello attack the self-bred Virag and Cacciaguidfl, she protests 

The Anllthcatricnl Prijudlce cliches of the theatre, using methods too much when she asserts that 

by Jonas Oafish which are nevertheless n theatrical “chutes rapidly down the chimney 

University of California Press, £14.75 form of debunking, and the most flue” is “a visual effect suggesting 

ISBN 0 52Q 03735 9 extreme development of “the theatre both the coal and the flame of 

— ; — : ; - aguinst itself’ is Peter Handke’s Dante’s terzina ‘si come carbon che 

Prejudice against the theatre is Offending the Audience, which turns fuunma rende”'. 
ancient and deep-rooted. It has the ac tor-nudience relationship up- Elsewhere one could wish that 
worked itself into the very language side down, making the actors re- Mary Reynolds had taken her analy- 

we speak. As Professor Barren re- solutely non-mimetic and the audi- ses further. While having much that 

marks, theatrical, operatic, mao - ence ctichd-bound performers. is illuminating to say about the un- 

dramatic, stagey tend to be terms of Bnrish recognizes that this is some- doubted parallels between Inferno 5 
abuse, and expressions like acting, t j,j n g 0 f R dead-end; but it does not and Uiysscs, she misses the oppor- 

p/ay acting, playing tin to and putting Me|I1 t0 worry j,j m as much as it tuniiy to compare the dolce stil 

on an act art- all coloured with the 0 U g|,( that the thentre should carry nuovo with the outmoded musical 
taint of falsehood and hypocrisy, the burden of its own criticism in this seductions of “Love’s Old Sweet 
Philosophers, critics, and preachers \ V gy, If anti-theatricalism is a form of Song". When tracing Joycean ver- 
have lambasted actors as protean role- self-defence by society against what sions of the Dante-Beatrice rela- 
p layers who subvert the foundations | t f ef ,rs j n a vigorous, living theatre, tionship she says: 


have lambasted actors as protean role- 
players who subvert the foundations 
of honesty and personal integrity, 
and theatres as sinks of corruption, 


it fears in a vigorous, living theatre, 
of honesty and personal integrity, absence of external anti- The Stephen of Ulysses . . . has no 

and theatres as sinks of corruption, theatriciilisin may well mean that Beatrice. His acute sensitivity to 
likely to foment radical instability attention li:is passed on elsewhere, in emotional impressions shows itself 
nnd frustrate the pursuit of the good which case attacking the audience is primarily in his reactions to his 
life. , |i( t [ c m orc than the theatre biting the mother's death, through which the 

In surveying the mass of literature on |y i iand | c f ( to f ced j ti reader is made aware of Stephen’s 

this prejudice begets Professor Bnr- The obvious successors in the con- capacity to love. Apart from this 
. “ usefully tidied up a corner of tempornry world arc cinema and, . . . Stephen is represented as 
the history of ideas containing much niore especially, television; yet the loveless. 

dust and rubbish along with some on [y onc 0 f Band's authors to men- There she leaves the matter, failing 
trenchant comment. He catalogues t j on cinema is Lawrence, while to follow through the painful con- 
efficienily nnd summarizes with garish himself makes just three scat- sequences of Joyce’s inversion: May 
admirable clarity, but he is con- t ere( j references to television. Dedal us appears to Stephen in Circe, 
cerncd with more than academic re- perhaps another volume is required not glorified but “emaciated . . . 
Landing. for the anti-cinema and anti- green with grave mould”; she re- 

trie core ot the quarrel is wnita- television prejudice, or perhaps it is proves him, urging repentance; 
turn: players seem to have no identi- t00 aoon t0 S ( U£ j v them in historical Stephen refuses to follow Dante's 


likely to foment radical instability attention lias passed oil elsewhere, in 


nnd frustrate the pursuit of the good 
life. 


which case attacking the audience is 
little morc than the theatre biting the 


In surveying the mass of literature only Uand lefl lo fced iti 
this prejudice begets Professor Bnr- Tlie obvious successors in the 
«n has usefully tidied up a corner of i- mimr nru wnrlri arn i-inr*itin 


the history of ideas containing much 
dust and rubbish along with some 


efficiently nnd summarizes with 
admirable clarity, but he is con- 
cerned with more than academic re- 
cording. 
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The core of the quarrel is imita- television prejudice, or perhaps it is proves hint, urging 
ion: players seem to have no identi- t00 aoon t0 S ( udy them in historical Stephen refuses to Ti 


l * 1c,r , bat . a<, .°P l a be ‘ perspective. Meanwhile one is left example. Here is “love’s bitter mys- 
wildering vanety of disguises, white S, 0 „ 5 cring it lh , dcmisc of snli . indeed. 

plays body forth the forms either theatrical prejudice in the world out- Structural and architectonic mat- 
of things known which their critics Q|K j des p C f a t e internalizing ters nre handled in a strikingly un- 

would prefer to keep submerged, or 0 f 5llc |, prejudice within the modern even and often hesitant manner, 

of things unknown which seeni to theatre, is not so much a sign of Both Joyce and Dante delighted in 

involve dangerous exploration. Bar- w isdom and tolerance as of indiffer- symmetries, antitheses, patterns, and 

isli s storting point is Plato, and it is ence on t | ie p art 0 f the general pub- shapes. Building on tne work of 

the Platonic attack on imitation, so jj Ci jf SOl this excellent book may Hnns Walter Gabler and others, 

alien rnunlen with n tom itnnnn in- 1, l. _ , ■ 1 .1 , r n. n .ij_ . 1 - 


the Platonic attack on imitation, so If so this e’ 
often coupled with a totalitarian. in- we ii he a'kinrf nf 
sistence on undeviating roles which we, ‘ ** a kmd of 

enable philosopher-governors to. - 

keep 1 each citizen in nls place; that p p r> rnnpt . 
serves as the connecting theme in the r ‘ draper 


well be a kind of theatrical obituary. Mary Reynolds points to the chiastic 

structure of A Portrait and makes 
,w wme penetrating comparisons with 

sssasunsic sstfisaesas 

to the present day. The chief oppo- at me University of Aberdeen. partially developed, as it also does 

. . rt . .. , when she suggests a new pattern of 

ana Nietzsche, the former a re- IX 4-^-v Z-mm correspondences between the stories 

negade from the theatre, the latter I 15111 TP 111 of Dubliners and the circles of Hell, 

an apostate who turns From enthu- mao. Her lab|e of ^ ivR{enccs between 

siastic advocacy lo hysterical denun- -w^ 1 1 * the sins of the citizens of Dublin and 

elation. Both are artist-crUics ambi- I 111 Klin Florence is unsatisfying because too 

guously drawn to . the - dramatic LfUUIlll loose, too tentative, and therefore 

modes of presentation which they — ' ' un-Joycean. She fs still more tenta- 

jtenounce. Indeed, the most interest- Joyce and Dante: the shaping - t ive when she suggests, in passing, a 
mg contributions to the anbOieatncal Imagination possible relationship between the 

cas f ar ®J? uad “ works oF ait where by Mary T. Reynolds three parts of the Divine Comedy 

* Ufly ls mcor P ora,ed in fhe Princeton University Press, £13.90 and the three of Ulysses, giving this 

“rEi™ n— T ISBN 0 691 06446 6 matter of formal balance - of vital 


to the present day. The chief oppo- ^r«vrra-«y 0 / noeraeen. 

nents apart from Plato, are Rousseau ■■■■■■■■■■■ 
and Nietzsche, the former a re- f\ a • 
negade from the theatre, the latter I l€l IT T P ITT 
an apostate who turns from enthu- m.a.a. 

siastic advocacy to hysterical denun- -m -a • 

elation. Both are arlist-criUcs ambi- I l-av T>Tif% 
guously drawn to the dramatic 17 UUII1I 

modes of presentation which they : ; — : — : 

denounce. Indeed, the most interest- Joyce and Dante: the shaping 

ing contributions to the antitheatrical imagination 

case are found in works oF art where by Mary T. Reynolds 

18 incor P° ra,ed ia ‘he Princeton University Press, £13.90 
TSTs. Jonson sfllirnes role- BBNOWlOWWa 



Picasso’s “Seated Old man with Hat", which was seen last spring in the Royal 
Academy’s “A New Spirit in Painting” exhibition. It is reproduced In the 
Royal Academy of Arts Year Book 1981-82, published In association with 
Aldan Ellis at £12.50. 


significance to both authors - almost 


playing sulk m cbmedies like Vol- No writer was more important to n o serious attention. The reflection 
pone and The Alchemist while excit- Joyce than Dante, whom he called of the cantos of the Comedv in the 
ing admiration for their even more “the first poet of the Europeans”, episodes of Ulysses deserves a more 
expert role-playing gullers, and Jane None offered a more congenial crea- probing analysui 
Austen puzzles her readers with her tive precedent on which to base his In a lone appendix Marv Reynolds 
attitude towards amateur own work: the long exile, the epic traces allusions to Dante in virtually 
5L l i he ^agination, the con- all of Joyce’s published work, inclurf. 

Mansfield Park , Role-playing here trolled arrogance, the lacerated con- ing the Critical Writinss Giacomo 
no doubt acts as a test case Tor the corn for the native olace. the delight /o^the^ pL, TAe E 
integrity of her central characters. 111 words and the skill in their man- Better designed than most such cata- 
but the intellectual status of the test ipulation, the fascination with ele- logucs, the list of attributions isTJp- 
is 1 curiously fudged and the play gant structures, the interrelating oF ported by frequent reference to tbe 
offered as peculiarly unsuitable is the multiple meanings. A full-length manuscripts and typescripts several 

*™L t Sf vers stud ? °« f JO S e ’ s r? T rka ? c inv ^ e - me* /JTWS 

■ Irowj. The later Jane Austen may ment in Dante has long been, duced in reduced facsimile. Bv fol- 
have expenenced an evangelical overdue. * J 


lowing Joyce through the processes 



'w suasTvely iljuminatihg’niainy passages Reynolds offem rom^rililanl exaS- 

grawford , W8 . s . one. which she. as ;n where ,rcaders might not havc sus- plei -of such analysis There are 
hit tdl u vln iutihntit n . iwniitrl il<n rjloii^i.'. i>r -m.-. ^ . anwysis... inere are 


quietly but per- otherwise ;seem, doubtful. Mary 

1 mnmr nnccanAb _r£- . .i. mh * 


hfivellst; :wmld hardly do without". 


\vhq so .completely reinstates the , antecedent example’ of Dante and compares the 
“I"!# data that Vi^iliTin ihc Inferno. Bloomy wSPJEk ^mograpfij writeJ? ™°J 
trn is only fully a humah befog, trumpeting at the end Of Sirens prob- appendix ^uld fiave ^c^mom 
wh?n be plays’; and;. Baudelaire, ably .echoes -the end, of tnfemb 21. fuT had Matt Re vnrtlrf^ t 

'Mio.'jvJtli more than n touch s of the Uhllkely though It riuiv. -seeni. focus^ only on%xaffi^ 
theatrical tour de force In his. owh Stephen’s #ene witH Wells, ' in Influence 1 ^ • ^P 1 * 5 0 ? und oubted. 
altitude; makes a vinue of theatrical- Stephen Hern, is probably, a rewriting I wish \ could he mnn> rnth.., -. .t 
jiy as pajt of the nrllfice by whitilr oV.infdmo is. ■. ■■■ • 8 

men attembt “ta fashion some thine . Sriknetilnes. tfnwatmt ihp w«.._ ’*j!? L ' study,. Mary 


tm is oijly -folly, a humah heiflg, trumpeting at the end Of Sirens prob- appendix Wwffive ^more use 
wh?n be plays’; nnd;. Baudelaire, ably .echoes -the end, of Inferno 21. fu [ had Mafv Re vnnlrU ^ 

'Mio.'jvJtli more than a touch s of the Uhllkely though It riuiv. seem, ' focus only gn^^^ 
theatrical tour de force In his. own Stephen’s iScene- with Wells, ' in lrtfluence y r ' - r ? undoub t ed 


jiy as pa^t of the orllfice by whidlr of InfeYno is. 

man nMahmf- “In Fncklnn cixmafltivin 


selves . jn.an inieresuqa reappraisal weax anu unpcipiui. Ariuon s use of slondfoa Of miitiv nf 

of Henry James's The Tragic Mdse, the word • iq- : Wandering ' hVr Sk Sin* L } ^ c s 

Barish considers that nbvel ns a poSi- Racks,; docs, littfo td prove thal h? whd^sot&rtg?thhr 'TrSti^nSSI 
live defence of the theatre against play’s dhe: role of pruhetto’ (whd^ ^ uses^ ^ fo 

the kind of prejudice ■ given ^sudv . thtf word "besiie* Jit Inferno 15) J . %e., miSfoareH 1 ISwdeir the ^u1hrt? qnl h 
weight in Mansfield Park (at the . Ilhacari (angfuage of'”He ;though ; 


approvingly Joyce's comment “If 
Ulysses isn't fit to read, then life isn’t 
fit to live,” she is ill-at-ease in the 
world of Bloom and Stephen, which 
she can accept but not wholehearted- 
ly celebrate. She makes unduly 
heavy weather of Molly’s encounter 
with Boylan, calling it “the very 
nadir of lust”, and has to talk her 
way out of comparable bothers with 
Dante: 

When his imitative passages be- 
come grotesque he may be accused 
of failures of taste and lack of 
discriminating sensitivity. But the 
greatest artists are those who draw 
iTom life, as Dante drew Cac- 
ciaguida, and these artists are not 
over-concerned witii taste. 

Her book would have been more 
rewarding if she herself had been 
less concerned with taste and had 
been better able to give herself free- 
ly, as Joyce and Dante did, to the 
varied experiences of the worlds they 
imagined. 

Clive Hart 

Clive Hart Is professor of literature at 
the University of Essex. 

A sense of 
adventure 

Disraeli the Novelist 
• by Thom Braun 
Allen & Unwin, £10.00 
ISBN 0 04 809017 4 

Archibald Tait, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,-: expressed the orthodox 
earnestness of his period when he 
remarked that he had finished read- 
ing Endymion (1880), Disraeli’s last 
completed novel, “with a painful 
Feeling that the writer consioers all 
political life as mere plav and gamb- 
ling”. Many Victorians relt the same 
about' (he witty, intelligent, resilient 
Jew who, as Dr Braun shows, aban- 
doned the gorgeous waistcoats and 
dandified manner of his wild youth 
when he had established himself as a 
leading Conservative politician, but 
-remained .something of an exotic 
enigma to the last. 

Braun takes as his theme the 
play and adventure of Disraeli’s 
politics and ,the way in which the 
play’’ and romance of his fiction 
complement, his political life. Ques- 
; t'ons of “sincerity 5 ? are irrelevant; 

what Disraeli imagines becomes, for 
; its duration, hi$ reAlfty. Braun sees’ 
Disraeli’s view of fhe past, including 
■' ws own, as an attempt to give ■ ft 


order and purpose. Particularly valu- 
able is his scrutiny of Disraeli's tidy 
explanation, in the 1870 preface 10 
the collected edition of his novels, of 


with the pragmatic and chaotic writ- 
ing of the books. 

He goes to the heart of Disraelis 
fascination as a novelist when he 
indicates the tension between fad 
and fiction in Coningsby. The “day- 
dreaming” guality which Braun iden- 
tifies in Disraeli’s imagination pro- 
duces, for example. Lord Mon- 
mouth's glittering world which, de- 
spite the absurd self-congratulatory 
knowingness of the narrative lone, 
embodies hard realities of political 
power and activity. Strangely. Braun 
denies politics their central place 10 
Disraeli's fiction, arguing, ngntiy. 
that the Young England novels are 
not “about the forming of cogeni 
policies, or the administration or 
states”. But, as he says, “ite wg 
sense of adventure” coloured .all 
raeli’s enterprises and for him me 
greatest adventure of all. combining 
action and ideals, was politics; tney 
are embodied, not simply mt- 
tioned, in everything he wrote, n 
tion and non-fiction. 

Braun indicates many helpful vm 
of approaching Disraeli's Be * 1 * 1 
compresses a great deal mto a s 
book, but he evidently finds * u 
confinement hampering to tne 
expression of his theme. Such 

statement as, , . ^.k 

His ever-present obsession 
manipulating events and Wjf. .. 
experience and dividing ^ 
clearly defined dichotomic 

perhaps q strong reason for ftm 

aging nis political as well as «» 

noveTistic achievements 

- is tantalizingiy. cryptic. Mon^v 

there is no space to exp ore foe w g 
in which Disraeli s politics a ^ 
his fiction were Romantic. JJ , 0 

examine his considerable . #c . 
Byron. Perhaps the liu .%£f a 3j the 
ing a short study of Djwj (|ie . 
novelist in the Jear 
centenary of his death ** of 

for die occasional inelegon 

Braun's style. . t]ie ideas ■ - 

Dr Braun obviously has 


Dr Braun ooviousiy ■ ■■■ more 
and the material to Di . T 06 u’s 
comprehensive study “ M j, 0 ped 
politics and fiction; it Is to 

that he will be given the 
produce it before long- J .- ■ 

Sheila M. Smith 

Sheila M. Smith is "^ 5 '^ 4 
English at the Unt^r , ^ 

Nottingham. • ;;./rV 
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Swing, 

swing, 

together 

Mhletldsm in the Victorian and 
Edtrardlan Public School: the 
(mergence and consolidation of nn 
educational ideology 
by J. A. Mangan 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
B BN0 521 23388 7 

j, a, Mangan concentrates on the 
development of football and cricket, 
lather than all public school athletic 
activities, and deals only with boys’ 
schools. What interests him as an 
Mstorian of physical education is 
km a cult of team games was fos- 
tered in the Victorian public school 
to fbim the basis for a '‘once power- 
ful ideology”. He offers a lively and 
sometimes provocative explanation 
based on a systematic examination of 
school archives, including school 
magazines, the details from which fill 
out the text with “data'* and anec- 
dote, and spill over into six appen- 
dices. Apart from the Catholic 
Stoneyhurst, the schools chosen - 
Harrow (the “great” school), Marl- 
borough (proprietory), Uppingham 
[elevated grammar), Lancing 
[Woodard), and Loretto (private 
venture) - were all overtaken by an 
excessive and ostentatious philathle- 
tidsm from the 1880s. 

It is not entirely clear from this 
account why "footer” and cricket 
nre eventually preferred to other 
“manly exercises”. The initial 
Hosyncratic versions of them were 
only an element in the “athletic 
sports system" introduced by ambi- 
fow headmasters to better control 
sd organize the leisure time of boys 
ii the interests of discipline and the 
jdu»l image. The answer seems to 
t* that team games could be more 
wily justified in terms of the public 
Kaool goals of character formation 
sod “esprit de corps"; and when the 
«st schools made them compulsory 
<®«ts followed for reasons 01 social 
emulation. Yet those headmasters 
J™ representative of Victorian 
muscular Christianity", with a 
belief in the educational value 
^physical activity, such as Thring of 
upppigham and Almond of Loretto, 
P^ed with a much wider prog- 

& ruune , than games, and Thring, 
with the later headmasters of 
orough, unsuccessfully atlemp- 
0(1 to stem the tide or athletic 
excess. 

ton did the cult of games 
«Wh on? The springs of emotional 
“port came from boys who thrived 
” - “ lc , hedonistic and anti- 
Sr clM l *P irit games. They 
2 J« 5 pon*ed by enthusiastic 
ffrJdrt ! 0 gave practical help and 
provision of facilities for 
both of idealism and oppor- 

USSS 

tig ^ho recognized the so- 
las tmiJi!? 5 ’ and f ” 101 the universl- 

aspect of V Man- 


Bn’s Mni. 7 7 - Wir iwan- 

, and the most {n * 
bow *** w°ik, concerns 

Steral ♦A p ? ymg °f games became 
« M P e schoois func- 

r» 4 «. . . : total Institutions with 


faier histitutions with 

Sons *35°* loyalty and 

(hii'au -ui ! - ar 8 ue S persuasively 

Aw s X st ? m of symbolic 
BS? : forms of be- 
S-.from the playing of 
conformity - 
.ntaetabllin 10 fa 8 on 

* 122 * 1 " and, more 

S^ i Lw xpre8s f d and «- 

^PromS^ ^ cultural values". 
■kS&Jte ephesiyeness and 
Of public school com- 
‘ - signifibance of 
old boys' teas, and 
model house- 
!^\afi |6ur8 - and 'bloods’”. 
^W^re,reitehited in a 


proliferating “literature of athletic- 
ism embodied in school songs, ser- 
mons, magazines, and the sporting 
prosody of old boys, whose rhetoric 
sent out “messages of loyalty, mas- 
culinity, chauvinism and decency” 
that not only legitimized the cult but 
defined the meaning of school life. 

A limitation of this book is that 
few references are made to the 
evolution of team games in British 
society at large, so there is really no 
context for assessing the cultural im- 
pact of the public school emphasis. 
As an institutional study, however, it 
certainly adds a further dimension to 
recent work not merely in correcting 
the “oversimplifications” of the pub- 
lic school historians, as the author 
too frequently claims, but in using 
concepts and techniques more usual- 
ly associated with anthropological 
studies to illuminate the inner work- 
ings of the private and insular world 
of the public school in its heyday. 

David Reeder 

Dr Reeder is senior lecturer in educa- 
tion and urban studies at the Uni- 
versity of Leicester. 

Human 

investment 

Education, Labour Market and 
Human Capital Models: Swedish 
experience and theoretical analyses 
by Asa Sohlman 

National Board of Universities and 

Colleges, Stockholm 

ISBN 91 7146 140 X 

The notion that educadon is con- 
nected with economic performance is 
an old one. It is related to the rather 
narrower proposition that education 
is conducive to economic growth, 
and within that to the even narrower 
formulation of human capital theory. 

The suggestion that investment in 
human beings could be examined in 
terms appropriate to investment in 

f riant ana machinery bad its heyday 
n the 1960s and early 1970s. Since 
then it has been undermined by the 
decline in the economy (especially in 
its underlying growth rate) coupled 
with the expansion of the education 
system: the average educadonal in- 
put of a UK worker has risen with- 
out an obvious improvement in eco- 
nomic efficiency. The point seems to 
hold a fortiorll for management. The 
view current twenty years ago, that 
founding a couple of business schools 
would be of great help, would now be 
derided. M , . 

But, having said oil that, one is 
reluctant to accept tlie opposite 
viewpoint, that education has no- 
thing to do with tlie level and growth 
of our economic potential. More 
education as such need not necessari- 
ly be helpful, but surely some kinds 
of education can be more conducive 
to economic efficiency than others. 
Moreover, there are aspects of the 
capital investment analogy that are 
most persuasive. One is that the 
costs and . benefits of this particular 
kind of investment must be seen as 
fiows over time. A second is that the 
capital investment may become obw- 
tete and need renewal. Thirdly, the 
scale and structure of the investment 
that occurs will- depend on its 
method of financing, and especially 
the extent of public support in- 
volved. . , . 

A large part of the present book is 
of a theoretical nature, exploring the 
human capital approach, and review- 
ing a vast literature; The exposition 
of this literature is extremely clear, 
but perhaps rather too mathematical 
for tne general reader. However, the 
aiqjcrf and the s^ciaUsi .tud.m wfl 
be most grateful to Dr Sohlman for 


macroeconomic problems of dis- 
equilibrium and market failure were 
non-existent. Thirdly, while accept- 
ing that theory to be useful must be 
abstract, there are limits to the ex- 
tent of the appropriate abstraction. 
Surely an applicable theory must be 
capable of comprehending reality. 
An educationist reading this book 
would say that the assumptions made 
are simply too far from reality to 
lead to valuable conclusions. (1 has- 
ten to add that the fault lies not with 
Dr Sohlman, but with the economists 
whose work she is dealing with.) The 
theory typically assumes that school- 
ing decisions are taken by individuals 
confronted with a great deal of re- 
levant information and possessing 
the intelligence to use it. They are 
supposedly free to make choices be- 
tween work, leisure, and education 
along continuous dimensions. 
Moreover, the outcomes of decisions 
are not noticeably different from the 
expectations. All of this happens 
within an economy possessing a 
steady state growth path to which it 
tends all the time. 

Fourthly, the theory illustrates 
beautifully that besetting sin of eco- 
nomists - the can-opener approach. 
(Economists on a desert island with 
a can of food but no opener solve 
their problem by assuming they have 
a can-opener and then consider what 
to do next). If, for example, ability 
is relevant to education, then one 
defines a variable, “A”, includes it 
in the functions postulated and 
analyses the consequences. The same 
goes for social class, “S", sex, ”M” 
or “not M”, and so on. Above all, if 
many workers operate in circum- 
stances in wbich output is not easily 
measurable, one assumes that it is, 
and sees what happens next. 

Special 

cases 

Educational Subnormality: a study 
In decision-making 
by Sally Tomlinson 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £12.50 
ISBN 0 71000697 7 ^ 

Several factors contribute to a child's 
being transferred from an ordinaiy 
school to a special school for ESN 
(M) (mild educadonal subnormality), 
but the overwhelming reason for 
transfer is functional: A child is not 
thriving. In most cases the transfer 
to a special school is not a matter of 
categorization but rather a recom- 
mendation for a particular environ- 
ment suitable to a child's needs. In 
fact, many special schools are able to 
offer individual programmes of li- 
teracy, numeracy, work experience 
and careers advice often not avail- 
able in ordinary schools. 

This study -argues that the exist- 
ence of special schools for ESN (M) 
allows for the removal of potentially 
troublesome children from the nor- 
mal education system. Among these, 
children of manual working-class and 
especially of West Indian parents are 
over-represented. Thus, Dr Tomlin- 
son sees that this type of special 
school may be interpreted as provid- 
ing the opportunity for some sort of 
social control in an increasingly com- 
plex and technological society,’ and 
goes so far as to question the whole 


I am not arguing that human capit- 
al theory is, therefore, a waste of 
time, but that it should certainly be 
handled with care, and that it is not 
obvious how nccessaiy it is. fn the 
first half of this book Dr Sohlman 
examines the Swedish labour market 
and educational system from a 
generally economic standpoint. This 
is applied work of high standing. It is 
full of fascinating insights into the 
different employment experience of 
men and women, and of such topics 
as the possible ways in which educa- 
tion may have impeded the opera- 
tion of the labour market. We ore 
reminded of how much extra educa- 
tion has been expended on the pre- 
sent young compared with previous 
generations. Although Sweden is 
often regarded as a social democratic 
paradise, full comprehensive educa- 
tion nnd equality within the system 
has not yet been achieved. Plenty of 
inequality remains, and is not un- 
correlated with social class. 

These and other matters do re- 


quire further theoretical exploration. 
One of the best parts of this book is. 
in fact, Dr Sohlman *s discussion of 


how her study should proceed. 
Perhaps it was inevitable (hat the 
first step should be in the direction 
of human capital. It is to be hoped 
that in subsequent research she will 
take the next step, and extend the 
theory in a relevant form, taking into 
account that what (he neoclassical 
economist terms “imperfections” 
actually comprise the real world. 

Maurice Peston 

Maurice Peston is professor of econo- 
mics at Queen Mary College, 
London. 



be most grateful to Dr aoruman wr 
this survey, since It wttl help them to 

decide which of the on^nalarticles 

are actually worth reading. Above ®ll 
it provides a perspective of the 

Wh Whaf primarily emerges from this 
survey is the domination of the field 
bv America, an even stronger 
domination than isevrident^w^re 
in economics. This is rejjjed t 
second point, namely that human 
capital theory is part and parcel of 
the neoclassical approach ^ eronj> 

mlcs. For the most part, a student or 


This is an .excellent and much 
needed empirical study of the deci- 
sion-making process, which Involved 
interviewing a study population of 40 
children, their parents and all the 
professionals involved in making the 
decision. The 40 children came from 
three child guidance clinics in Birm- 
ingham and had all been assessed or 
were in the process of being assessed 
as in need of special education. The 
interviews, included in the appendix, 
are both at a general nnd a particular 
level and the book provides a wealth 
of data from which it is possible to 
gain insight into the process of 
assessment for special education. 

Dr Tomlinson looks in detail at 
(lie roles of referring headteachers 
educational psychologists, school 
medical officers, speciaT sdbool hrads 
and the criteria they use for deciding 
which children are fn need of spennl 
education. She finds (hat nead- 

■ ( knth hinne rtf tehnO use 


predominantly functional and be- 
haviour criteria, whereas psycholog- 
ists use functional and statistical 
criteria and reject behaviour criteria, 
and school medical officers use social 
criteria. Not surprisingly, there is 
sometimes conflict among the profes- 
sionals and little agreement on ob- 
jectively defined criteria for the de- 
signation of a child ESN (M). Fol- 
lowing on from these findings, Dr 
Tomlinson questions (he epistemolo- 
gical status of the concept of mild 
educational subnormality arid prop-' 
oses instead that the category is being 
used as an administratively conve- 
nient way of disposing of those chil- 
dren who do not fit in with the 
norms of ordinary school. 

The background to this research is 
sociology and race relations; it is 
unique in being a study within the 
sociology of special education. But 
the question of where and iiow to 
educate an individual child is rarely 
best answered from a sociological or 
political standpoint. Teachers and 
professionals deal with individuals, 
sociologists usually with groups. 
When a child is failing in ordinary 
school, there are three alternatives: 
change (he child to fit the school, 
change the school to fit the child or 
remove the child. This is a practical 
and an educational problem. Profes- 
sionals use the provisions available 
to find an environment which will 
best cater for the needs of an indi- 
vidual child. This is not the place to 
discuss the Implementation of the 
recent Wamock report on how ordin- 
ary schools could be adapted to meet 
tbe widely varying needs of all their 
local children. Nevertheless, resear- 
chers need to be aware of tbe dan- 
gers of categorization and discussion 
of the needs of groups rather than 
individuals. 

Dr Tomlinson has provided a valu- 
able cose study and analysis of the 
decision-making process of interest 
to all those engaged in education. It 
is sometimes difficult in such re- 
search to resist the temptation to 
draw sociological rather than educa- 
tional conclusions. 

In grid Lunt 

Ingrid Lunt Is an educational psycho- 
logist. 

The Autumn 1981 number (vol 35, 
no 4) of New Universites Quarterly 
includes a Scoratic dialogue on selec- 
tion for higher education by H. P. 
Rickman, and an article by John R. 
Durant entitled "The Myth of Hu- 
man Evolution". There are also two 
articles . by John Bowlby, together 
with an open letter addressed to 
Bowlby by Barry Richards. 


Another 

American 

dream 


The Classroom Society: the 
construction of educational 
experience 

by Herbert A. Thelcn 
Croom Helm. £12.95 
ISBN 0 7099 2402 X 

Herbert H. Thelen is emeritus pro- 
fessor of education in the University 
of Chicago, and this his latest book 
is part of the publisher's “Curricu- 
lum Policy ana Research" series. 
The series editors welcome his con- 
tribution to the framing and answer- 
ing of “ the critical questions about 
our schools. How close arc they to 
our sense of what they might be?” 
To answer this it is necessary to 
demonstrate how "schools’’ arc, and 
to be explicit about (he way they 
might be, recognizing that the first 
requires research and the second the 
1 acknowledgement of value judge- 
ments. Thclcn disappoints on both 
counts. 

There ore two accounts of original 
research. In the first, 900 eleventh- 
grade high school students rank 
ordered 24 statements, invented by 
Thelen, according to the way they 
described their particular school class 
and their "ideal” class. The state- 
ments are not presented in their en- 
tirety nnd the method of analysis is 
not described. Not surprisingly, 
"satisfied” students showed a lit be- 
tween the ideal and the experienced. 

If Thclcn is at all well known in 
this country it is for his advocacy of 
"teachability groups", and the 
second project (from 1967) reports 
an experiment in matching teachers 
with students according to their im- 

S uted compatibility, based upon 
leir completing a 405-item battery 
of classroom related attitudes, pre- 
ferences and associates. Students and 
teachers in teachability groups re- 
ported slightly more satisfaction with 
relationships than those in control 
groups, where achievement was 
generally better. The "classroom 
society” revealed in these slender 
studies is. a long way from those in 
American schools observed and de- 
scribed by Silberman, Rist or Jack- 
. son, none of whose books are men- 
tioned. Despite the British Library 
Catalogue there are no references to 
British education at all. 

These researches form the basis of 


Theleu’s propositions about the way 
tilings should be, the largely implicit 
value judgment being that education 
must satisfy the imputed preferences 
of the students. This is elaborated 
and justified by incorporating arbit- 
rary elements of psychological and 
biological theory, such as Bion on 
group dynamics and La Barre on 
adaptation, in the construction of 
“models” and "paradigms”, such as 
ALP (authenticity, legitimacy andpro- 
ductivity), the elements of which 
should oe maximized in educational 
practice, drawing upon the remote 
original scientific sources as spurious 
justification. Hie language of these, 
sections is a curious mixture of the 
portentious “undergirding the quest 
of the species - adaptive life is the 
Individual's intuition that he is part 
of the history and destiny of the 
human animal", and the slangy, 
"Youngsters may judge a course to 
be a drag and the teacher a drip". 

Perhaps these criticisms are not 
justified because an appropriate kind 
of response to this sort of oook is an 
emotional one; does the render feel 
Thelen is right? Who isn't for the 
compassion, enlightenment, human 
dignity and beautiful experiences he 
wants education to provide? Would 
these, he hopefully speculates, help 
“make the Great American Dream a 
reality?" Tlielen’s book is an Amer- 
ican dream in itself - remote from 
re 8 i classrooms^ and from political 
and material exigencies. Bui perhaps 
we need educational dreams. 

Ronald King 

Ronald King is reader in education at 
the University of E'ceier. His books • 
include ‘’School Organization and 
Pupil Involvement" and "School and 
College: studies of frost-sixteen educqr *' 
tion". _ S 
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bank managers wrongly assumed that 
■ikH ■■ ■■A settlers from southern Brazil were 

more efficient than those from the 
■ I TT i north-east or centre-west. 

The cab oc Jos knew which types of 
11 * forest grew on the best soils, bu( 

I fpK kIHO no-one thought to consult them. 

A Jl Some who hud already created clear- 

ings before the arrival of the roads 
rant*/\C!>C' were ignored and lost (heir land in 

1 . 1 if arbitrary allocations; and they were 

often unfairly treated in awards of 

fj *1 bank credit. Contrary to official ex- 

nifl/l I pectations, almost half the settlers in 

*'*'*'''**■ Vila Rosa came from other parts of 

- Amazonia; and of those from the 

Developing the Amazon south and centre- west, many were 

bv FrnHIn F Moran north -easterners who had previously 

^ndiana Universily Press. £13.50 migrated unsuccessfully ,o southern . .av 

ISBN 0 253 14564 3 The second half of the book gives ■' -- — a* 

More concerned as it is with settle- an anthropologist *s view of an 

ment than development, this book emerging society, wnh the new set- 

concentrates on one particular col- tiers adopting ncher traders or de- 

ouy rather than with the Amazon velopers as godfathers or unofficial 

basin as a whole. Consequently, bosses. Government social workers 

there is little about the big capital hud limited success organizing fi>oi- 

developments' that are transforming hull matches and bingo. But the 

Amazonia since President Meilicis most successful social function was a 

launched the Programme for Nation- spontaneous move by the farmers 

al Integration (PIN) in 1970. There themselves to choose a patron saint 

is no discussion of the huge iron ore - and raise money for his statue 

and bauxite mines, the hydroelectric through a cattle auction. There is a 

dams, the attempts tn discover oil, fascinating chapter on disease: not ■ ■ ■ — -- 

aerial radar surveys, the Jari unil only a fact uni summary of incidence . , 

other vast agrobusiness and timber and days lost through different dis- 

experiments, or of traffic along the cases, but a picture of the settlers' America, 


Developing the Amazon 
by Emilio F. Moran 
Indiana University Press. £13.50 
ISBN 0 253 14564 3 

More concerned as it is with setlle- 






other vast ; 
experiments 


primitive fishing craft, at Pralnha, CcarA, In the Brazilian Nordeste. Taken from Arthur S. Morris’s South 
the second edition of which has been published this week by Hodder & Stoughton at £6.95. 


of their ailments - 


enn be told. It describes a period of The strer 
brilliant field study in the new agro- mass of 
vila of Vila Roxa a few kilometres observed « 
west of Altamira on Ihe lower tables and 
Xincu. The author was at Vila Roxa the author 


Lsed on concepts of hot or cold But this hardly represents a major are we forced to allow to preliterate been produced. Most of the articles 

idics or thin, tired blood - and conceptual advance. A comparison cultures in the light of their material are in a quasi “academic-tal king-lo- 
ci r folk remedies. with the older writings on the subject remains. The earlier development of laymen” style, although the editorial 

The strength of (his book is in a suggests that, where conceptual dif- archaeoastronomy petered out, in introductions often set an excellent 

_ r ■ _ r ,l . M _ r I .1 ... . 1 fnr iha ntkar ailthnrc Inllwil 


Xingu. The author was at Vila Roxa tne nutnors odvious acuity as a possible significance of Stonehenge them. Is the situation different to- the atmosphere' j, L. K. tw. ujcks 

in 1973-74, soon after this section of fteldworker who won the confidence for predicting the occurrence of day? The existence in prehistoric and A. Parker (“Sedimentary en- 
tile Transamazon Highway was built of and is in sympathy with all the eclipses. As Cornell says: "Debate times of a general interest ih astro- virontnents") and R. Hutchinson 

und the first settlers arrived. Being people in the fledgling community he on the ability of prehistoric man to nomy would be widely acknowledged (“The origin of the Earth ), are par- 

involved al the outset of this remark- studied. compute eclipses will continue, no now, but many of the detailed inter- ticularly good. 

able experiment in planned migra- doubt, through the lifetime of the pretations are still in dispute. De- A major part of the problem b 

tion. Professor Moran makes John Hemming current debaters and beyond”. spite the extended investigations of that most authors concentrate simply 

observations that would be valid for If important conceptual advances the past two decades - of which on providing information wtthoni 

similar colonies in other parts of the John Hemming is director end secret- have been few, the exploration and Cornell gives a very readable sufficient context in Which the lav, or 

Amazon forests; but his research ary of the Royal Geographical surveying of potentially valuable sites account - archaeoastronomy has, even specialist, reader con evaluate 

may already be out of date for the Society has grown beyond recognition. The perhaps, not yet entirely established the significance of the data, inis 


place he studied. 

Emilio Moran is an anthropologist, 

l?ut; with strong agricultural and ~T ■ • ... . ■ O 

geographical awareness. One of the 1 jPyHPV (pT 

mosl valuable contributions of his 

book is an assessment of the poten- . 

tial of different types of soil for O ft YYP \7 

fanning or catlle-ranching. He CJI9 UL vFJ.MU.lJ.JL y 

praises indigenous slash-and-bum : * 

The Nrst StagRMrs: « Introduction 
umualljf ifooded^ffm^Werine^ou^ 'f' "^ns of Brtronomy 
lands have greater fertility than the “y James Cornell 
higher ground between rivers. Even Athlone Press, £7.95 
.within the limits' of his one settle- ISBN 0 485 30004 4 . 
mem there were radical differences : 


chapters in The First Stargazers are its credentials. 

mainly divided up in terms of 

geography, giving a good impression A. J. Meadows 
of the way in which arebaeoastro- : * — 


situation is, perhaps, at its worst ta 
the chapter on soils (J. A. Calt and 
A. H. Weir) which provides an ex- 
cellent introduction to pedology but 


nomers have swooped on interesting a. J. Meadows is professor of astro- is completely isolated from the otter 
sites ail round the world. The author nomy and history of science at the chapters and even from the overau 
devotes especial attention to North University of Leicester. biological theme that is purported to 

— i * : — — *i— — ♦ unite both volumes. This chapter is 


and South America, reflecting not 
only his own background and 
nationality, but also the high level of 
enthusiasm for archaeoastronomy in 
the United States. 

The text is entirely non- 
mathematical, so one of the more 
interesting aspects of modern studies 
- the application of statistics - is 


Tectonic 

revolution 


in soil types and consequent agri- The First Stargazers ought really to only mentioned briefly. Some would Chance, Change and Challenge 

cultural potential. Each pioneer bear the epigraph. “To everything see statistical analysis as providing Volume I: The Evolving Earth 

settler was awarded a 100-hectare there is a season, and a lime to the essential core of the subject, edited by L. R, M. Cocks 

plot. Professor Moran . records how every purpose under heaven.” For it even if its methods are incompre- Cambridge University Press £30 00 

different farmers tackled their diffe- proposes that the time for accept- hensible to many people in the Held, and £10 50 
rent types of soil and assesses their mg archaeoastronomy as a proper Yet such analysis has not to date led iqrw n'«i -warn n ootjo n 
results. His description of the agri- academic study bas finally arrived, to any realiy clear cut conceptual iatm u 3/1 4 ang * 

cultural calendar and the chemical What does “archaeoastronomy” breakthrough. This seems to be due The Darwinian revolution in biolot 


rent . types of soil and assesses their mg archaeoastronomy as a proper Yet such analysis has not to date led icrw n V?i rtam 9 nn H osma n shown and hardly mentioned, e 

results. His description of the agri- academic study bas finally arrived, to any realiy clear cut conceptual iatm u 4 anQ * j n passing. As such, the book esse* 

cultural calendar and the chemical What does “archaeoastronomy” breakthrough. This seems to be due The Darwinian revolution in biologi- tiaUy does not form a compaoi 
processes involved in burning off fel- encompass? Cornell quotes the partly to the intrinsic uncertainties of cal evolution in the mid-nineteenth volume with a biological intcr ~\_ 

led forest should be required reading following definition: “archaeaastro- some of the measurements (how is century can find close parallels in does, however, provide a “ 
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also poorest in terms of the use oi 
two-tone (blue and black) diagrams. 
The map of world soil tyP es J* e ® eD ' 
tially impossible to assess. The two- 
tone effect has otherwise been usee 
to excellent effect. . 

Any biological theme seems to w 
largely absent. The pajfeogeo- 
graphical reconstructions (M. ">■ 
Howarth and C. G. Adams) are 
competently described in terms o 
land and sea distributions, ye 
biogeographical provinces are n 
shown and hardly mentioned, e 
in passing. As such, the book “Jf n 
tiafly does not form a compel 1 
volume with a biological interest 


for Ihe young agronomists sent Out nomy is the study of the astronomic- an “alignment” actually to be de- the plate tectonic revolution of in the plementary philosophy an< * 

to oversee. INCRA and other gov- at practices* cosmological systems fined?) and partly to the complexity Earth sciences in the middle of this good introduction to some fcannw 

eminent settlement agencies. So also and celestial lore of ancient and pre- of the questions being asked. An century. It thus seems singularly ences. „ ■ 

should his interesting data on Ihe technical peoples by means of their example of the latter might be r is it appropriate that the British Museum There is little to challenge m «* 

amount of protein acquired by hunt- material legacy". The emphasis is possible from present-day surveys of (Natural History) should produce academic content as little is saiaj ^ 

mg and fishing and the way m which therefore especially, though not sate- stone circles to deduce whether or two volumes, celebrating its own is new, and standard models 
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nomy is the study of the astronomic- an “alignment” actually to 


nocturnal game out tracKing m teams planets. SUrs do appear; but little is role in Cornell’s account, intended to be closely com- predictably discussing 
for peccary. said, for example, about the origins archaeologists figure more prominen- plementary as the book reviewed for an expanding Earth. Tne ^ 

anthropologist, the author is of the constellation patterns as dis- tly, though also less happily. Cornell nere is supposed to concentrate on and some authors, are cat* , 

-l 1 * i. - -, - see3 the leading spokesmen of the aspects of its subject that are provide caveats about 

^ ^ t^l^ iT^apolbgy, espeaaUy.ln Britain, as particularly relevant to biologists, ance of Owen’s models, yet " 

r f^eoastronomv. so defined, » being • excessively • Conservative In although ft also aims to provide a provide arguments agahist 

mtot. He^notea the gulf between , the that its present efflorescence repre- their acceptance of archaeoastro- more general dissemination of spe- Owen himself. Certainly owe 

pioneer hmcra and government senls a second blooming. Al the end nomy. The basic assertions, he says, cialist ideas. P ideas should be included and, m 

government; of. thfc ^nineteenth century, ancient which they must learn to accept are The book is divided logically into these provide virtually J 
P ^ am ? 1 t S - 0 1 JJ l °numenls were already being assi- that, for prehistoric people, five parts, starting with the origin of stimulation to a more specialist ^ 

•ffliilSSSS the firth and. 4 er, but it '* 
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pioneer forincre and government senls a second blooming. Al the end nomy. The basic assertions, he says, cialist ideas. P ideas should be included and, m 
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1 S£?' P'35! a,n, * 1 ® s rtionumenls were already being assi- that, for prehistoric people, five parts, starting with the origin of stimulation to a more specialist rea^ 

health, educnlkm and. social au4 . duqusly sitrVey^i, and sctentisls were astronomy played an 1 important, the firth and lire forms on It pro- er but it is questionable wh _ 

ngr aq^n assistance afong the Trans- asloniajnng arcbaeo agists with their indeed central, part In their lives gressing through the formation oAho such ideas should form a ]PVJ*1 s in 

amazon, highways. Bui- the welt- deductions concerning the astrono-. but it was fully integrated, not a fSents X longest chaDter in a book thafis. 

Intentloned Bdminislraiora of (heso mica! capabilities of. our remote specialized activity such as we to coSer^Se teLS? under maitice ^signed for the Jay 
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amazon highways!. Bui- the wdH- deductions concerning the aslrono- 
Infentloned Bdmjnislraiora of iheso mica! capabilities of our remote 
programmes rartly shed their urban ancestors. Cornell describes some oF. 
styles of dress,. IranSport dr be* this work, but mainly in the context 
haviour. As a . reside, .they remained of the Superiority of modern studies, 
aloof and foiled to coin the trust' or . He does not really consider the' fun- 
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associate with today s academic standing of the development of the Potential student rqaoen ^ 
S nce , ; - ,P p ? llter »Jf Earth during the past 200 million certainly get ^ much better 

Oslronomy was practical, immedi- years and palaeogeographical views Press and Sievers Earth ( u^y 

a0d per i‘ apS mos l of the Earth during tius period. Each 1978) and the lay ^ader is ^ 
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Professor Moran makes important die; away, us! the qid one did? Hd - the development of other terh. 
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'*>_ the new Settlements. Planners and ceivnble astronomical 
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MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 

Nature’s 

unity 

The Nature Of Matter 
edited by J. H. Mulvcy 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £8.95 

I SBN 0 19 85115 1 5 

A recipe for an ideal lecture course 
night be as follows: find a subject 
dut has some connexion with the 
biith, death and nature of the Uni- 
verse, get half a dozen world famous 
physicists to talk for an hour apiece 
oa their own perspective, add to 
these a couple of Nobel laureates, 
and ensure that your chosen group is 
able to describe their subject to a lay 
audience. Then transcribe the lec- 
tures, edit them well so that they 
flow into a coherent story and offer 
Ihem to ihe world at £8.95. 

Impossible? On the contrary that 
is what John Mulvey has done with 
his editing of the transcripts of the 
1980 Woltscm College Lectures. The 
result is probably the best up-to-date 

S lur exposition of the recent ex- 
j developments in this fun- 
danemal frontier of science. 

During the past decade our pers- 
pective on Nature has developed 
radically. The disparate forces of 
gravity and electromagnetism and 
toe short-range strong and weak nuc- 
lear forces are now thought to be the 


frozen remnants of a unity that ex- 
isted in Ihe heat of the big bang. The 
tea that the weak and efectro- 
nuBietie forces are two faces of a 
Mgk “electroweak" force came to 
™ fore in the early 1970s, predict- 
ng ite existence of phenomena that 
ud been previously unknown and 
to the award of the Nobel 
to Glashow, Weinberg and 
dun in 1979. 

Abdus Salam’s own contribution 
w ine present book is an interesting 
{“toncal picture of the evolution of 
ns ufcas over many years. The even- 
foa fruit can be traced back to a 
pan asked of Salam in his PhD 
™ Uam * a question whose 
was not known even by the 
S p ? hmselfl This illustrates 
3 the art of physics is as 


r‘ he P P ton have been 
studied. It is from these experiments 

described by Don Perkins, that our 

new perspective has grown 

™ ere . ,s muc h to flight in in this 
book, but one rather misleading 
statement appears: “Colour comes m 
three varieties compared to just two 
varieties (positive and negative) for 
electric charge”. There is one type of 
charge and three t ypes D f cblour. 
Just as electron and positron have 
negative and “positive" charge so 
do antiqunrk and quark have "nega- 

Snrii an i I Up ^ i , t / ,ve ’’ colour. As 
SU(3) colour, SU(2) x U(ll weak- 
electromnenetism are central to 
much of the present outlook, and are 
often met in the book, then it is 
important to get the three-two-one 
spelt out clearly: a minor hiccup in 
what is otherwise an excellent text. 

There is much repetition among 
the several contributions, but each 
tune said in a slightly different way 
with the result that a deeper under- 
standing emerges than might be 
obtained from a single author. The 
logical exposition leaves the reader 
well prepared for Murray Gell- 
Mann’s vision of the subject's future 
development. His chapter is an apt 
curtain down on an excellent collec- 
tion. 

Frank Close 

Frank Close is a principal scientific 
g/Tcer at the Rutherford Laboratory, 


A physics 
refresher 


The Investigation of the Physical 
World 

by G. Toraldo di Francia 
Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
and £10.95 

fSBN 0 521 2338 0 and 29925 X 

This is a remarkable book. It is 
written in the style of a novel, in 
which the action is interlaced with 
morel comments. Here, however, 
the “action” is physics itself, pre- 
sented sparingly, but with elegance 
and accuracy. The accompanying 
essays on the underlying philosophy 


make him an effective member of 
the society of physicists; and no 

IS?/ 6 [uu ltallon °* dogma will do 

™t matters is the dialogue 
now. What also matters is the stale 
art of experiment and 
observation, and of the thousand and 
one ways in which science is sup- 
ported, aided, institutionalized and 
directed. Without some attempt to 
provide a glimpse of this context, the 
skeleton of ideas and equations is 
dry indeed, and the underlying phi- 
losophy no more than a ghost. 

Yet this is a courageous, interest- 
ing and readable book. Far superior 
to run of the mill popular accounts 
or science, it deserves to be widely 
used: perhaps most effectively as en- 
richment material in a first-year uni- 
versity cou rse in physics. 

L. M. Brown 

L. M Drown is lecturer in physics at 
the University of Cambridge,' and a 
fellow of Robinson College. 

Efficient 

algorithms 

Approximation Theory and Methods 
by M. J. D. Powell 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
and £8.50 

ISBN 0 521 22472 1 and 29514 9 

Based on a course of 24 lectures to 
third-year mathematics students at 
Cambridge, this book ranges over 
most of the classical problems of 
univariate approximation and a 
selection of recent techniques. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on spline 
approximations because of their 
computational convenience and flex- 
ibility (in furnishing fairly smooth 
approximations without incurring the 
limitations of analytic functions), and 
because they give optimal mathema- 
tical solutions Tor certain problems of 
reconstructing functions from limited 
data. Multivariate approximation is 
not considered at all. 


Ktu - — ixuuuiii reiens, 

also contributes to the book, 
ite opening talk is by Sir Denys 
si£ n * wh L d , escri bes the orga- 
fciiv°K lhc L,nivcree * showing 
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Stalls our 
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concern themselves with the theory 
of observation, of logical inference, 
falsifiability of hypotheses, and other 
topics. When science and its philoso- 
phy Rre juxtaposed and expounded 
so ably, the result is refreshing and 
interesting, 

The book is intended for the 
generally educated reader, to coun- 
teract tho “gee-whiz" school of popu- 
inr science. It assumes that the 
reasons for believing in the con- 
structs of modern physics are at least 
as interesting as the constructs them- 
selves, in contrast to the “gee-whiz" 
school, which seems to believe that 
the credulity of the physicists Is to be 
accepted rather than explained, and 
the objects of belief to be wondered 
at. However, in spite of the simplic- 
ity and clarity of the writing, I can- 
not believe that the book will be 
easily read by anyone other than an 
educated scientist. The exposition 
consists largely of a discussion of 
theoretical concepts . and simple 
mathematical equations, suitably 
named: Maxwell’s equations, Snell s 
law, Hubble’s constant, and so on. 
But so concise is this presentation, 
so concentrated the diet that a read- 
er who has not encountered the 
ideas previously must suffer from 
acute indigestion. .... 

The author early in his book refers 
rather dismissively to the “doubtful 
role of consensus, in scientific 
theories”. But as a working physicist 
one knows just how important is the 
reaction of one’s colleagues: unless 
there is discussion, there is really no 
scientific progress. And if one reads 
the celebrated papers of twenty years 
ago or more, how strange and out of 
focus do the ideas seem: they are 
hardly the same as the cnsply pre- 
sented, neatly named laws which fol- 
low one another so inexorably in 

So -as Merton and Ziman have 
been telling us, the social environ- 
ment is of great importance: it is 
indeed an important part of tne job 
of the teacher of physics to try to 
initiate the student Into the diodes of 
thought and expression which will 


Although the underlying ideas of 
functional analysis are used, the for- 
mal apparatus required has been 
minimized, so that most scientists 
who encounter problems of approx- 
imation will find the book accessible. 
Again, technical matters of computer 
implementation are largely ignored, 
but much attention is paid to finding 
“efficient” algorithms, and many 
points of detail are discussed in this 
connexion. The book is written from 
the angle of a theoretically inclined 
numerical analyst who is neverthe- 
less concerned that all algorithms 
should be as practical as possible, 
rather than merely formally valid. 

This atlicude (aside from the more 
recent material he has included) dis- 
tinguishes Powell’s book from most 
other introductory works - for ex- 
ample, Cheney (1966), Lorentz 
(1966), Davis (1963) - and justifies 
another book In this area. Naturally, 
Ihe spread of topics precludes com- 
prehensive treatment, but superficial- 
ity is avoided by careful selection of 
the most fundamental results (all 
with proofs), well-chosen, . non- 
routine exercises (though without 
solutions), and pertinent references. 
Throughout the book, classical 
methods are formulated, where 
appropriate, in modern terms, which 


allows a succinct presentation. 

The style is lucid but informal. 
And the aesthetically attractive fea- 
tures of the subject are illustrated 
with many results of surprising eco- , 
nomy ana power. The book ends 
with an account of related work, and 
over 150 references. Presentation 
and typography are excellent. 

J. S. N. givey 

J. S. N. Elvey is a freelance mathe- 
matician working on a number of 
university-based research projects. 

Bart J. Bok and Priscilla F. Bok’s 
popular book on 77ie Milky Way has 
been revised and edited to form a 
fifth edition, now published by Har- 
vard University Press at £14. Now 
retired and in bis mid-seventies, Bok 
"first became curious about the 
Milky Way as a Boy Scout In Hol- 
land at the age of twelve”. Priscilla 
Bok died in 1975. 


Oxford University Press 

The Nature of Matter 

Edited by J.H. Mulvey 

The nature of matter presents a funds mental challenge to man In his 
attempt to understand the world of which he Is a part. What is matter 
made of and how do the parts hold logelher? The discoveries made In 
search of answers to these questions have transformed the material 
oasis and structure of society. This book Includes the work of eight 
scientists Involved In recent discoveries, and gives an over-all picture 
ol the present state of (his quest and the directions II might take in the 
future. Illustrated £8.95 

The Natural Philosophy of Time 

G.J. Whitrow 

The object of this completely revised edition is to provide an up-to-date, 
comprehensive, and unified account of our knowledge concerning the 
concept of time and Its role In the different sciences, particularly 
psychology, neurophysiology, biology, physics, and cosmology. The 
book Is intended for scientists, philosophers, and all who take an 
Interest in the subject of time and In the attempts that have been, and 
are being, made to understand this fundamental but puzzling concept. 
Second edition illustrated paperback £7.95 

Cosmology 

Michael Rowan-Robinson 

This up-to-date introduction to modern cosmology Is sufficiently 
systematic for use as a course text by physics or astronomy students 
and sufficiently self-contained for anyone with school science to 
understand. Second edition £12.50 paperback £5.95 Oxford 
Physics Series 

Basic Quantum Mechanics 

J.L. Martin 

This new textbook is for a first full course In quantum mechanics and 
follows modern Ideas on the presentation ol the subject. The topics 
have been chosen as representative rather than exhaustive, since the 
clear description of basic ideas and methods Is the foremost aim. 
£17.50 paperback £7.95 Oxford Physics Series 

For more information about Oxford books on phyalca please write to 
Pone Naylor, Oxford University Press, Walton Street, Oxford OX2 6DP 


‘Only feminism is currently 
a major progressive force in 
western history’ 


Mary O'Brien argues that Marx, as a charter member of an exclu- 
sively masculine tradition of political thought, could not provide 
the theoretical grounds for true social reformation. Jessie 
Bernard writes 'Mary O'Brien's critique of de Beauvoir. Mlllatt, 
Rowbotham, Reed, Areridt. strikes me as eminently fair and 
relevant ... the books scholarship and erudition are Impeccable.' 

Patriarchal economic systems - socialist as well as capitalist - 
are founded upon women's unpaid labour. On this promise, Lisa 
Leghorn and Katherine Parker base their exploration of the 
economic basis of women's culture across cultures: from the 
USA to South America, the Middle East, socialist countries, Africa 
and Europe. Adrienne Rich writes 'The term "economics'' will 
never ring thB same again . . . the truths about women end 
labour have been burled at least as deep as the troths of our 
sexuality.' 


The Politics of Reproduction 

MARY O'BRIEN 
08104 CJf.95 

Woman’s Worth 

Sexual Economics and the World oi Woman 
LISA LEGHORN and KATHERINE PARKER 
08368 £12 Paperback 08554 £5.95 

ISBN Prefix: 07 100 



Routledgp & Keg an Paul, 39 Store Street, London WC1 
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MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 


Newton’s 

tracts 


However, this volume reveals a 
more substantial coda to Newton’s 
mathematical career than might have, 
been expected. For it also contains 
material of less fame but no little 
coil tent. Among manuscripts related 
to his publications, an interesting 
item is the “Analysis per quantitates 
flucntes . . an amplification of 
the 1704 "Tractates", intended for 


E ublication in the revised Principia 
ut abandoned by Newton and pub- 
lished for the first time here. There 


a a are also some philosophical essays. 

■"■'•Cl/'f C which Whiteside well summarizes in 

his own subtitle to one: "the ‘sci- 

— — ence’ of axiomatic deduction and the 

The Mathematical Papers of Isaac *art’ 0 [ resolving problems". Mathe- 
Newton, Volume VIII: 1697-1722 maticians have often tried to relate 
edited by D. T. Whiteside their developing subject to the tradi- 

Cambridge University Press, £85.00 tional distinctions of synthesis and 
ISBN 0 521 20103 9 analysis; there, Newton, like men 

; — : — - both before and after him, had diffi- 

Famous already in the biography of culty in associating these categories 
Isaac Newton are his rapidly-found with geometry and algebra respec- 
solution to Johann Bernoulli's tiyefy. 

hrachistrochrone problem of 1697. The second, and final, part of this 
the ‘’Tractatus de quadrature curvar- volume contains a sequence of 


um” in which at last he put a sub- 
stantial presentation of his calculus 
into print in 1704, and his attempts 
around 1712 to rework Book 2, 
Proposition 10 of (he f*rincipia into a 
believable form for publication in the 


tiyefy. 

The second, and final, port of this 
volume contains a sequence of 


manuscripts connected with the dis- 

K ite of the 1710s and 1720s between 
ewtonians and Leibnizians as to 
which hero was the Onlie Begetter 
of the calculus. Apparently indiffe- 
rent to (he fact thnt even if Leibniz 


new edition of that work. Alt _ these j iai j known of Newton’s fluxional cal- 
episodes appear in great detail, in- cuius in the 1670s, he would have 
efuding manuscript drafts und had to make mnjor conceptual in- 


variants, in the ten, 
this final volume 


Irafts unti had to make mnjor conceptual in- 
“ffj .port of novations in order to convert it into 
Whitesides his own differential form, Newton 


edition of Newton’s mathematical devoted much of his eighth decade 
P n P ers - to insinuations against Leibniz's con- 


s- — ^ 

Pitman's Advanced Publishing 
Program 

Research Notes in Mathematics 
A highly acclaimed series which makes available important 
new material of specialist nature in economic form. It ranges 
over the whole 9pectr um of mathenaati cs and reflects the 
changing momentum ol dialogue between hitherto distinct 
areas of pure and applied pans of the discipline. 

All titles 244 x 1 72/Papcr 

□ Cusps of Gauss Mappings 

Donchoff, Gaffney and McCrory 

Presents new theorems, with illustrative examples in 3-space, 
i giving geometric. characterizations pf Gauss mappings. ‘ 

89 pp/0 27308536 0/Price £6. 25 

U Nonlinear Partial Differential Equations and their 
Applications 

College de Fiance Seminar Ito/umc l 

Edited by HBiezis and I L Lions 

Exa mi ne s nonlinear and stability problems in various 

applica dons. 

396 pp/D273 08491 7/Price £11.75 

□ Subnormal Operators 

}B Conway 

'pis theory of subnormal Operators on a Hilbert space is 
developed from a bssic knowledge of functional analysis 
through the invariant subspace theorem and the functional 
calculus. . 

494 pp/Q 273 03520 4/Price £15.75 

Order from your bookseller, or use this advert as an order form: 
send with your cheque/postal order made payable to Pitman 
c^tl^ lo i : ^ SPOST5ERVICE ' book CENTRE, 
SOUTHPORT, PR9 9 YE if stocks are avail able, your order will 
be despatched within 48 hours. Postage and packing are free. 

fcr further information on the Research Notes in 

Series, and other Pitman maths tides, write to: 
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FORTRAN 77 

Donald M. Monro 

This Wghty-itfuciured text provides an 
v InUQduwph to the most recent 

■•fSa sgjs?*. ***•*•; :• 

‘ Fp-W epprox paper 39$ papas , 

-January. 

PASCAL for Students 

R.Kimp 

Ap fniroductory text tor students 


•' and also those already fontiltor>fflh : 
other leufliiaflfla. 

£6£8 paper 232* pages- January 

Basic Statistical, 
Computing 1 ‘ 

D. Cooke, A. H. Craven and 
0; hf, Clarice : ■ 

microcomputer il\y benieed to * 

understand end carry out staUstfoet 
airalysta. Algorithms are listed for 
standard statistical procedures. 

£6.06 approx paper 

163 pages approx February ■ , . 


Calculus: Pure and 
Applied 

A J. Sherlock. E. M, Roebuck and 
M.Q r .Qadfrey, f 

An t^t^defo fotroductory teift ' 7 
devwobfng the Ideas of bale ultra ' • !. 
Ibtfoeity, explaining the principles and : 


foglMlly, explaining the principles end 
demonstrating them to be physically ' 
plausible. : . 

. £7,60 noiirnot approx paper 
6*t pages February; 

' Ordinary Differential 
Equations 

Theory Bnd'AppljoBt|pne ■ 

M. Ram* Mohana Rao ■: 

A bsdc'text with ihs srnphaai^ on’ the 
Interaction between theoretical and 
practical aspects which help* to 
WentKy the Use of Ordlitary differential 
, equattarts In a variety ol problems In 


paper 280 pages November 


Edward Arnold 

41 Bedford Square; 
London WCiB 3D0. 


priority. The whole affair is tire- 
some, and has been worked over 
(too) many limes by historians. 
Whiteside presents a selection of 
pertinent manuscripts and publica- 
tions. prefaced by an account of the 
most relevant aspects of the dispute. 

The mathematical content of this 
volume closely follows that of its 
predecessors; but the personal con- 
text of these writings is significantly 
different, for, as Whiteside- puts it, in 
1696 Newton had “exchanged the 
quiet isolation of his Fenland uni- 
versity for the busy, commercial 
whirl of the metropolis” before writ- 
ing the manuscripts presented here, 
when he was the Great Man of Sci- 
ence held in awe by his younger 
and aspirant contemporaries. The 
appropriate volumes of the edition of 


. '• •' •/>; ’ ’ i/ : •’ t* -'\r 


his Correspondence reveal the range 
of his concerns during his London 
years; this volume shows, in more 
detail than had previously been 
known, that lie was still capable of 
sustained mathematical effort. 

The first of these eight enormous 
volumes appeared in 1967, and suc- 
ceeding ones came out with remark- 
able frequency during the following 
years. The interval between this 
volume and its predecessor has been 
much larger, for various reasons; but 
its eventual appearance impels on 
Whiteside's public the obvious but 
nevertheless pressing duty to salute 
the remarkable course of study, 
stretching back nearly a quarter of a 
century, to which he has devoted his 
career and through which he has 
made himself into a major c :holar of 
our time. As a one-man effort, the 
project impresses alike in quantity 
and quality. As a printing perform- 
ance, too, the staff of the Cambridge 
University Press deserves the acco- 
lade of the publishing industry. 

Although this is the concluding 
volume of manuscripts, the edition is 
not yet complete. Whiteside chose 
an unusual form of editing (although 
Bowditch’s nineteenth-century trans- 
lation-edition of Laplace's Celestial 
Mechanics bears some comparison); 
os well as providing a detailed edi- 
tion of Newton's manuscripts, with 
much information on textual and 
documentary matters, he has also 
furnished lengthy accounts. In pre- 
faces and footnotes, of many de- 
velopments related to Newton’s re- 
searches, thus making his edition 
also an important source for the his- 
tory of mathematics in general. 
Thus, there is much information to 
retrieve from the eight volumes; but 
only analytical tables of contents 
(which themselves take some scan- 
ning) and indexes of names are avail- 
nbte in each volume to the reader to 
enable him to retrieve that informa- 
tion. So it is a pleasure to see 
Whiteside announce in an “Editorial 
note” the preparation of a much 
needed ninth index volume. When 
this is available then the edition will 
be fully, and not just physically, 
available, 

Ivor Grattan-Guinness 

Ivor Grattan-Guinitess is reader in 
mathematics at Middlesex Poly- 
technic. 


Wave 

motion 

Thirst benmticaLra '/y 

Motion - 

by R. Ri Baldock and T. Brldgeman 
Ellis Horwood: Wiley, £19.50 and 
£6.90 

ISBN 0 85332 225 3 and 291 1 

Waves occur in a Urge variety , of 
physical systems. The authors’ aim in 
this hook is to. describe their com- 
mon features mathematically and to 
explain the techniques available for 
problem-solving. . 

The book begins with one- 
dimeuslonal waves, such as occur on 
stretched strings, and discusses the 
Fourier method of solution, disper- 
.sign* and discrete systems! The 
topics 1 then widen to cover ; tv/o-> 
dimensional waves 'on/ membranes 
and ;three-dimen5ipnpi acoustics, in- 
■ ©“Wig - diffraction i pad scattering. 
Further extensions pre mode to elec- 
tromagnetic, waves,- which, need . a 
■vtfto* , function to •. describe; them’. 


satisfy a wave equation of the usual 

% to this point in the book, all 
the waves satisfy linear equations. 
The next chapter contains a brief 
account of hyperbolic systems and 
the method or characteristics. This 
material is not applied to any non- 
linear problems, but the Cauchy ini- 
tial value problem is discussed for 
linear waves in two and three dimen- 
sions. There is a final chapter con- 
taining a summary of results about 
certain functions used in the text. 
Examples are included at the end of 
each chapter. 

The material is presented in a 
straightforward fashion and is usually 
easy to follow, although I was some- 
what disappointed by the discussion 
of dispersion and group velocity. 
One or two of the diagrams are 
very roughly drawn and some are 
obscure. With the exception of the 
hydraulic jump, all the examples are 
linear, which means that a number 
of the most interesting features of 
wave-motion are excluded, most not- 
ably the development of shocks. The 

E reduction of discontinuous solutions 
om smooth initial data is a key 
topic in wave motion and without its 
inclusion the discussion of the hyd- 
raulic jump appears quite out of 

t riace. The limitation to linear prob- 
ems prevents any discussion of 
kinematic waves and traffic flow. 

A consequence of the authors' de- 
cision to present the material in a 
unified way is that descriptions of 

P articular physical systems have to 
e rather sketchy. For example, elec- 
tromagnetic waves are dealt with in 
only 11 pages of text. This is too 
little for a student who has not met 
Maxwell's equations before, but a 
student who has will almost certainly 
have learnt about electromagnetic 
waves in much more detail than is 
presented here. 


This is, of course, just one aspect 
of the debate on the teaching of 
applied mathematics between those 
who would emphasize the physical 
system and those who are more 
interested in the mathematical 
methods used. This book on wave 
motion will attract the second group. 

L. M. Hocking 

L. M. Hocking is a professor of 
mathematics at University College, 
London. 
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Pearls of 
wisdom 

100 Years of Mathematics 

by George Temple 

Duckworth, £32.00 

ISBN 0 7156 1130 5 

To the obvious question, whether 
there is still need or indeed possibil- 
ity of a comprehensive treatment of 
any period of mathematics, Temple 
answers in several ways, each by 
itself convincing and together irrefut- 
able. 

First, tbjs is not an attempt at a 
catalogue but rather a personal 
choice; to a large extent it is a choice 
of those parts of the subject to which 
he has made a contribution (surpris- 
ing as this may seem to a reader who 
does not know him), Second, an 
allied point, the branches treated 
here have a common thread: they 
deal with number, its foundations 
and Its generalizations, But, third. 
Temple detects In the more recent 
developments -of the subject a 
tendency to end the continuing split- 
ting and specialization In favour of a 
growing together of different bran- 
ches. Not only does this make the 
present time 'apposite for a magiste- 
rial account - and it is. hard to think 
of anyone else who would have the 
wide knowledge to do it - but it also 
means that young workers in the 
subject will have something to help 
them In the task which will confront 
thenii of bringing together techni- 
ques and ideas from many different 
fields to solve problems thrown up 
by; one. 

It is said that 90 per cent of all 
mathematics ; 'has been produced in 
the past century, byt it is not this 
foot so mqch. as the date, 1879, the 
publication of .Weierstrass’s periln 
lectures on the arithtnetical construc- 
tion rof the,, real number system; 


George Temple 

which suggested the period to Tern- 

E le. From there the first part of (be 
ook leads on to infinitesimals and 
their rehabilitation, to Cantor’s 
transfinite numbers and so, through 
the paradoxes, to the ideas of Frege 
and Peano. The second part is on 
space; here the starting point is 
algebra - Hamilton and Grassinsnn, 
then on to the various aspects of 
geometry beginning with Riemaun 
and touching in turn on theories of 
distance (Cayley, von Staudt, Klein, 
Whittaead), systems of axioms 
(Klein, Hilbert, Helmholtz, Lie), 
and the absolute differential calculus. 
This leads on in turn to modem 
algebraic geometry (Hilbert’s basis 
theorem for invariants) and finally to 
something on topology, although 
here the emphasis is on the aspects 
of interest in analysis. 

Although the author has made im- 
portant contributions in that field, it 
is probably in that of the third part, 
analysis, that he will be longest re- 
membered. Perhaps for this reason, 
perhaps because this field _ most 
needs a unifying treatment, this part 
is outstanding; beginning with the 
idea of functionality, It then goes on 
to theories of the Integral with cor- 
responding treatment of derivatives 
ana so to distributions. This part 
concludes with applications of these 
ideas in ordinary differential equa- 
tions, the calculus of variations ana 
potential theory. , ... 

The last part of the book dean 
with mathematical logic, beginning 
with Frege, then Russell, set theory, 
recursive arithmetic, Gflde! incom- 
pleteness and Brouwer. . , 

The style is quite characteristic ol 
the man; two examples must sum«. 
In talking of the paradoxes: ro 
Hilbert the Cantorean theort « 
transfinite numbers was a mwiiwj 
tical paradise, from which he retuseo 
to be expelled, but the paradise co 
tains serpents and tempters 
which we must now engage * n f°. 
bat.” Or a more serious example- 

‘Topology may be briefly, if f 
ligibly, described as the s,u / 
those properties of genera! an^ 
stract spaces which are mv 
under continuous. transfor^Wg 
but it is more easily and 
appreciated in its histoncal peR^ 
rive as the confluence , of three 
streams of mathematical to Jjj- 
arising from the theory of «o"vn| 
ence initiated by Cantor, the 

of functional analysis developed fro® 
the calculus of variations by ® , 
ra, and the meory of 
of manifolds due to Riemarm 

Poincarfi.” . . rfn51 |red 

This book is sure to be treasur 

and read for many jreare, 
worth pointing out two isnwU gj, 

which may* be corrected njwg 

editions. On page 257, . . 0 p C 

Ing to call the intuitionist W 
“tRree- valued”, since lh “ W JSdcs 
veTy definite sense appH ^es 
with which the Brouwer & g er . 


c, W. Kilmfeter 

C. W. Kllmhia * 

mathematics at King s 
London. 
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Celestial 

X-rays 

X-Ray Astronomy 

byj, Leonard Culliane and Peter W. 
Sanford 

Faber & Faber, £10.00 

IS BN 0 571 11550 0 

In its methods, its objects of study 
aid its conclusions X-ray astronomy 
is surely one of the most flamboyant 
of the modern sciences. Its tools arc 
borne aloft in rockets, balloons and 
artificial satellites, because X-ravs, 
which may have trovellcd unhindered 
through a billion tight years of space, 
caonol penetrate our atmosphere. 

X-rays are an energetic form 
of electromagnetic radiation - each 
quantum carries ltKJO times the ener- 
gy of its cousin, the photon of visible 
tight. To produce X-rays requires 
highly energetic electrons or matter 
at temperatures between one and a 
hundred million degrees Kelvin. 
Outride the laboratory such extreme 
conditions are found only in the 
most active and violent regions of 
the Universe. So in this book's sur- 
vey of what has been learned ■ 
through the study of celestial X-rays 
the chapter headings read like a 
catalogue of astronomical exotica: . 
»!ar flares, supernovae, white 
dwarfs, neutron stars, black holes, i 
quasars. 

The book describes in sober detail 
the development of X-ray astronomy 
from its inception to about 1978. The 
field originated just after World War 
It when, in symbolic triumph of 
reason over chaos, captured V2 
wkets lifted instruments to observe 
fc Sun's corona. Discovery of the 
spwacular X-ray emitting stars and 
Jtiaxies began in the 19u0s and the 
“tionomical satellites of the 1970s 
fought a heady decade of growth in 
variety of phenomena and the 
wpaislication of theoretical under- 
itmdmg. 

Jl is common for a. book nbout * 
a rapidly moving field to be out ^ 
« aale at publication. Unfortunate- i 
£tius one suffers more than usual J 
“ttuK it all but ignores the explo- 
^ of results obtained since 1978 j 
5™ a " X-ray observatory with a \ 
“jaandfokl increase in sensitivity . 
hunched into Earth orbit. The , 
w feWng to be up to date must ■ 

sraSuS* wi,h mat>a>nc « 

nr X anc and Sanford are active f 
K°nera of X-ray astronomy * 
U, !r ^ .ww® with assurance about 1 
fei? -i? plc ' 8,‘ve a few (too " 

jJiS™?* 6 * behind the scenes into 1 
SJ 8 progrc , ss that constitutes sci- c 
» research. They can both ar- r 
neat explanation . and un- r 

fiSreL ” K * e chall 9 n ge of an a 

^swered question. However, de- t 
and mm „. a PP ear 4nce of objectivity t 
a dedrfTE 6 eness * authors show r 
bias in A P ersonal and chauvinistic a 
«d iJu i , sel ? ction of examples 


laymen who are able id cope with 
the expository shortcomings. 

In their closing chapter on the 
future of the field, the authors lower 
•their gaze from the heavens to view 
tne realities of contemuorarv re- 
search. Although even a modest ex- 
trapolation of the activity of the past 
three decades would have predicted 
for the 1980s a period of scientific 
maturity and achievement equal to 
ihat of any other major discipline, 
the current fiscal austerity has sev- 
erely stifled X-ray astronomy’s re- 
latively expensive pursuits. 

Claude R. Canizar es 

Claude R. Canizares is associate pro- 
fessor of physics at the Massachusetts 
institute of Technology. 


Oscillatory 

behaviour 


An Introduction to Nonlinear 

Oscillations 

by R. E. Mickens 

Cambridge University Press. £3n.G0 
ISBN 0 521 22208 9 

Many physical situations in which 
oscillatory behaviour occurs, for ex- 
ample. swinging pendulums and cer- 
tain nonlinear electrical circuits, can 
be described by nonlinear second- 
order differential equations. Such 
equations have been much studied 
by mathematicians, the book under 
review being the latest in a long line 
of books on nonlinear oscillations. 

Most of the equations of interest 
cannot be solved explicitly. Pure and 
applied mathematicians have used 
different approaches in the face of 
this difficulty. Pure mathematicians 
have proved theorems on the exist- 
ence and multiplicity of solutions 
and have provided conceptual 
frameworks, for example, the theory 
of dynamical systems, convenient for 
the study of the qualitative be- 
haviour of solutions. Applied mathe- 
maticians have developed methods 
for obtaining formulae which give 
approximations to the solutions of 
the equations. These methods give 
more detailed information about par- 


tin fm uverempn- 

aIM 1 achievements. 

major drawback of this book is 
lod Jin jJI n ? ed a { too many levels 

%hablv ke tL y Sat, ?& nt> . one fu »y- 
tti'S authors include de- 

StraS b ? and quantity- Th° 
*1 d, agrams and occasion- 

tSSS - are culled from the ori- 
foxt, ISS™ J£ d th 7 elevate the 
the explanations and 
Ni'ionwSr* 8 * the ran 8e from 
tuitous firyA profusion of gra- 
*ad while C 5_ c ^ u j ters each section, 
^5 e ik?il e *9“ are useful the 
personal names 
.‘Vntiw ■!?“ certain discoveries 
Metical out8 i < ie the one 

0 g3 pter .The insider will 
- will J® omissions and the 
5* bec0me clogged, 

^tsari) Jfiw “JJ 16 * (there Is no 
* ! ? er Who f S5 er i' tl ! e rescue for the 

: ; .K^Z, feels Adrift. 

!?^*i ticCd f?’ ^°dk fills a se- 

1 ■ °n?cflh°L an totroductory text 

to under- 


Boundary 

conditions 

An Introduction to Numerical 
Methods for Differential Equations 
by James M. Ortega and William G. 
Poole, Jr 
Pitman,' £8.95 

ISBN 0 273 01637 7 

The numerical solution of ordinary 
and partial differential equations is a 
particularly important branch of 
numerical analysis. Many scientific 
and engineering problems involve 
the solution of one or more differen- 
tial equations, and it i} usually im- 
possible to solve these equations 
analytically. 

While a variety of numerical tech- 
niques are available for solving dif- 
ferential equations, care has to be 
exercised in each specific instance to 
find the most suitable method, as 
some may give rise to unacceptable 
numerical error in the solution, while 
others may involve , prohibitive 
amounts of computation: With all 
such methods the numerical values 
of the boundary conditions must be 
given in advance, and the solution to 
a specific problem is determined. By 
solving several equations with aiffc* 
reM boundary conditions it may be 
possible to obtain an idea of tne 
general solution, although crire is 
needed in the interpretation of the 
results. 

Some mathematics, science and 
engineering undergraduates will re- 
gard numerical analysis as a sma 
part of their curriculum, and wil 
content themselves with a j^nerai 
text. More serious students knU also 
look for a book dealing specifics y 
with the numerical solution ofJif 
ferenrial equations: this book may 
well meet their requirements. 


i ticular equations ihnn do the more 
„ abst ract approaches and can usually 
■ be given a rigorous justification. The 
r results obtained, however, are often 
valid for a very limited range of 
parameter values and practitioners n[ 

- tne art must guard against bccuming 

formulae -crazy", using standard 
methods to produce increasingly 
complicated formulae without regard 

> to their validity. 

> Professor Miekens's hook gives a 
full and clear exposition of some of 
the most popular methods used by 
applied mathematicians for produc- 
ing approximate solutions. The first 
chapter discusses physical exnmples 

- of nonlinear oscillations and de- 
scribes how equations may be ex- 
pressed in dimensionless form. Sub- 
sequent chapters deal with the Lin- 
siedi- Poincare perturhation techni- 
que, methods of slowly varying ain- 
plitude and phase developed by Krv- 

1 lov, Bogotiubov and Mitropolsky, 
multi-time expansion methods and, 
finally, iteration and perturbation 
techniques useful for equations de- 
scribing forced oscillations. Heuristic 
justifications are given for most of 
the methods described, the render 
. being referred elsewhere if he desires 
more rigour. The book ends with 
several appendices dealing with 
background materia! such as Fourier 
series, asymptotic expansions, exist- 
ence and uniqueness theorems for 
differential equations and properties 
of limit cycles. 

Despite its price the book is aimed 
at an undergraduate audience. It 
should prove very useful to anyone 
wishing to learn how to use the 
methods described; a noteworthy fe- 
ature is the way in which each 
method is applied to several different 
examples; further examples are given 
as exercises at the ends of chapters. 
The book does not in itself, howev- 
er, give a full picture of the study of 
nonlinear differential equations; it is 
light on rigour and, more seriously, 
gives little indication of what can be 
achieved by geometric means. There 
is no systematic account of the use of 
the phase plane and no mention of the 
Poincar£-Bendixson theorem. 

In conclusion, the book docs very 
well what it sets out to do but does 
not tell the whole story. 

Kenneth Brown 

Kenneth Brown Is lecturer in mathema- 
tics at Heriot-Watt University. 


This flexible text presents an intro- 
duction to numerical methods for 
both ordinary and partial differential 
equations, while incorporating tech- 
niques from a variety of other areas 
in numerical analysis. It covers the 
usual elementary topics briefly, and 
includes applications of techniques in 
scientific computing and also projec- 
tion methods - an area not usually 
covered in this type of book. The 
text includes numerous exercises, ex- 
tensive references (mainly to Amer- 
ican publications) and model prob- 
lems. 

Chapter one gives an overview of 
scientific computing. Then the au- 
thors treat initial-value problems for 
ordinary differentia! equations in 
chapter two. Chapters three and four 
consider finite difference methods 
for linear and nonlinear two-point 
boundary-value problems, respective- 
ly. Chapter five introduces Galerkin 
and collocation methods. Chapter six 
denis with eigenvalue probjems. In 
chapters seven arid eight the. authors 
discuss initial-value and boundary- 
value problems for partial differen- 
tial equations. 

As a minimum background, the 
reader is assumed to have had a first 
course in computer programming, 
which has probably used some 
elementary numerical methods for 
numerical integration^ curve filling, 
and so on. Also assumed is a solid 
background in the calculus and in 
linear algebra, and a first course in 
differentia] equations. Some basic 
facts that are needed from these 
areas are collected in appendices and 
further background appears in the 
text Itself. Suitably prepared students 
who are taking a year's course in this 
field would certainly be advised to 
consider this attractively produced 
text. J 

F. P. Burgoyne ‘ ! 

F D. Burgoyne is; lecturer in , 
mathematics ana adviser In numerical 
analysis at King’s College, London. . 


A selection of recent and 
forthcoming books 
reflecting the continuing 
development of our list in 
the mathematical and 
physical sciences and 
science-based technology 


met; 


The Camera Obscura 

John H Hammond 

The fascinating history of the original 'camera', an optical viewing 
device once widely used by artists and astronomers, travellers and 
showmen. Extensively illustrated. 

1981 182pp 0-85274-451 -X £13.50 

Colour Vision in the Nineteenth Century 

The Young - Helmholtz - Maxwell Theory 
Paul D Sherman 

The intriguing story of the chequered progress towards a 
fundamental understanding of colour perception, colour mixing and 
colour blindness. 

1981 233pp 0-85274-376-9 £35.00 ° 

A European Experiment 

The Launching of the JET Project 
Denis Willson 

Foreword by Sir Monty Ftnnlston 

A revealing account of how national and supranational politics 
affected the building of a major fusion energy experiment within the 
European Community. 

1981 178pp 

hardcover 0-85274-543-6 £10.50 
flexicover 0-85274-549-4 £6.95 

Parallel Computers 

Architecture, Programming and Algorithms 
It W Hockney & C R Jesshope 

A practical and comprehensive introduction to tho architecture and 
associated software of operating supercomputers, combining an 
advanced text for students with a reference for professional users. 
1981 416pp 0-85274-422-8 £22.60 

Gauge Theories in Particle Physics 

I J R Altchlson & A J G Hey 

A new, intuitive approach to the ideas and methods of gauge field 
theories in elementary particle physics, presenting this advanced 
theoretical topic at a level which is accessible to experimental 
physicists and new graduate students. 

January 1982 332pp flexicover 0-85274-534-6 £14.50 

Instrument Science and Technology 

Volume 1 

Edited by B E Jones 

The first volume of a series pn measurement and instrumentation, 
reflecting the need for a better understanding of the general 
principles and concepts of the subject. 

January 1982 approx 120pp 0-85274-438-2 £6.05 

Applied Thermoluminescence Dosimetry 

Edited by M Oberhofer & A Scharmann 
A comprehensive survey derived from en ISPRA course, and 
Intended to become the new standard reference on the subject. 

1981 396pp 0-85274-544-3 £35.00 

Heat Pumps 

J T McMulian & H Morgan 

A complete introduction to tha design, testing and operation of 
heat pumps, drawing on the authors' considerable experience in 
waste heat recovery. 

1981 156pp 0-85274-419-8 £15.00 

The Isotropic Universe 

D J Ralne 

An intermediate-level introduction to contemporary ideas in 
cosmology, with a novel emphasis on physical cosmology rather 
than the usual 'expanding universe 1 approach. 

1981 255pp 0-85274-370-X £19.50 

• Public Science— Private View 

D W Budwofth 

A critical inside view of British science policy, reflecting tho 
author’s privileged observations of how it is made and his personal 
experiences of how it works. 

1981 I83pp 

hardcover 0-85274-449-8 £9.95 
flexicover 0-85274-462-8 £5.95 

Adam Hilger Ltd, Techno House, 

Redcliffe Way , Bristol BS1 6NX, England 

The Adam Hilger book-publishing imprint Is owned by • 
The Institute of Physics 
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MODERN PHY8ICS1 

The Quantum Phyalca of Atoms, Solids, and Nuolol, 3rd Ed. 

by R.L. Sproull, University of Rochester, 
and W.A. Phillips, University of Cambridge 

An analytical study ahhe quantum physics ol atoms, molecules, solids, and 
nuclei Is presented in this textbook. The aim has been to cultivate a middle 
ground, in which a quantitative understanding ol atomic, molecular, solid- 
state, and nuclear physics is attained through the application of elementary 
quantum mechanics. 

0471 61 WO 2 696pp November BO 143.25/(2*1.05 

047107993 6 696pp November'80 WIE S21 .95/£11 75 

THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF WAVE MOTION 

by G.R. Baldadt and T. Brldgeman, Department of Applied Mathematics 
and Theoretical Physics. University of iivcrpooJ 

A comprehensive study of wave motion expressed in the cleat 
mathematical language so essential fora sound appreciation of all aspects of 
wave phenomena in their many physical manifestations. 
litis Hvmnntl Series in Mathematics and Its Applications: Editor: G.M. Bell 

0653122253 262pp March'flt (clothj J42.60/E19.50 

085312291 1 262pp July '81 (paper) $17.45/16.90 

Published by Mis Horwood ltd., Chirhestor. 

ASTRONOMY: A Self-Teaching Guide, 2 nd Ed. 

hy D.L. Moche, Queemhon ntgh Ctimirnrru'ty College (if (he City Ifriiversily 
nf New York 

An individualized, sell-instructionaf guide introducing astronomy in clear, 
simjilr language. It covers the main areas ol asttemumy, basic principles uml 
concepts, and mrioni fields of research. Wiley Self- reaching Ctiidc 
0471 09713 6 262pp December ’B1 $10.50/15.10 

MODELLING WITH DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 

hy D.N. Burghes, De/rartnicnt of Mathematics, Cranfletd Institute of 
Technology, and M.S. Borrle, Pilgrim School. Bedford 
Explains the theory of ordinary differencials and introduces (heir manifold 
applications in such instances as accident risk or fish population: forgery 
detection in old masters or kidney life-support machines: and many others, 
f His Hnrmmd Series. Mathematics and Its Applications Editor: G.M. Bell 
0851122865 172pp April'BI (cloth) $27.35/112.50 

0851122962 172pp func'81 (paper) $1 2.40/E4.90 

Published by fllis Horwnnd ltd, Chichester. 

Please write to the Tes/bunk Manager if you need hooks for course use. 
Inspection copies of certain tides are available. 


John Wiley#; Sons Limited 

15, dims I .iiu* ■ (hi< holer Sussex l'()l‘) IUU • Fo^LiikI. 
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turtle Geometry 


The Computer aa a Medium for Exploring Mathematics 
by Harcdd Abetson and Andrea d/Sessa 

Tertis Geometry b an innovative program of mathematical discovery that 
demonstrates how the effective use of Inexpensive personal computers can 
profoundly change the nature of a student s contact with mBthametics. It 
proceeds from a novel 'procedural' view of the elements of plane geometry to 
such central ideas in modem mathematics as symmetry groups and topological 
Invariance. From the beginning, geameirla figures are regarded not aa static 
entitles but ea tiadnga of an Imaginary 'turtla', a view which culminates in a 
treatment of the ultimate synthesis of geometry and motion, Einstein's General 
Theory of Relativity. 

The not-ao-hriaginory turtle that brings this book to life is a glowing tracer whose 
habitat Is the display screen of a small computer system: it moves at a deliberate 
pace which keeps the process of learning and discovery always under the 
student's control. Published September. 418 pages, £14.00, 0 2B2 01063 1. 

Philosophy of Mathematics and Deductive 
Structure in Euclid's 'Elements' 

by lanMuetier ' 

Intensive exambiatlon of Euclid's Elements In English since the 
last revision of T L Heath a monumental translation and commentary appeared 
onw B0 years ago. VVMIs the present work augments and updates Heath's In the 
Vgnt of subsequent scholarship. Its principal concern is to apply the resources of 
modern logic and philosophy or mathematics to the Elements In order to provide 
•n. understanding of the distinctively Greek conception of the foundations of 
mathematics. Published November, 400 pages, 200 Ulus, £26.26, 0 262 
13163 3 
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Into the 
rainbow 


Rainbows, Halos, and Glories 
by Robert Greenler 
Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 521-23605 3 
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Greenler and his colleagues ut the 
University of Wisconsin have per- 
formed novel and detailed computa- 
tional studies of these effects, which 
arc seen, as the chapters unfold, to 
provide full quantitative explana- 
tions. Having established that his 
computer simulations can reproduce 
accurately these individual phe- 
nomena Greenler applies them to 
spectacular optical displays in which 
many of the processes occur simul- 
taneously. He is then uble successful- 
ly to provide explanations for not- 
able displays observed in the past. 

pter concerned with the scat 
tering ot light provides clear explana- 
tions for the colour of the sky (day 


Atmospheric optics has generally 
been regarded as a fragmentary area 
of science, peripheral to many 
others, such as cloud physics, glaciol- 
ogy and atmospheric radiation, but 
insufficiently well integrated and 
understood to warrant its establish- 
ment in its own right as an important 
subject. This may hove been due, in 
purt, to the fact that there are no 
significant practical applications of 
phenomena such as rainbows, hnlos 
and glories. 

] suspect (lint there hns been a 
tendency to assume that a study of 
these aesthetically appealing phe- 
nomena will reveal no new physical 
insights into the natural world - that 
although the mathematical details 
may not have been fully worked out 
the physics is obvious and thus un- 
worthy of attention. In fact, as 
Greenler demonstrates most convin- 
cingly in this attractive and author- 
itative book, there exist many quite 
fundamental misconceptions concern- 
ing atmospheric optical phenomena, 
which have been perpetuated up to 
the present, and are found in many 
otherwise unexceptionable works. 

Greenler set himself the task of 
synthesizing and classifying the mul- 
titude of such phenomena, and pro- 
viding a clear and precise explana- 
tion of each one. He has succeeded 
fully in this task. This must be due. 
to a significant extent, to the fact 
that he has performed a considerable 
amount of original research on these 
topics, particularly computer simula- 
tions of optical effects involving ice 
crystals. 

The book begins with a lengthy 
chapter on the rainbow. Descartes' 
theory is clearly presented and is 
seen to account satisfactorily for the 
major features. This leads to discus- 
sions of the size and colour of the 
rainbow (Newton's optical studies 
were crucial here), higher order rain- 
bows, and various exotic types of 
this phenomenon such as white and 
lunRr rainbows. 

The kernal of the book is the 
three chapters on optical effects 
associated with the refraction and 
reflection of sunlight by ice crystals. 
These ice particles, which grow in 
the atmosphere by the diffusion of 
water vapour, assume r variety of 
(basically hexagonal) shapes, accord- 
ing to the temperatures and super- 
saturation of their environment; and 
their orientation is a function of their 
Ishope and size. Thus a host of re- 
fraction phenomena exist. 


A chapter concerned with the scat- 

ofl . 

the colour of the sky . 

and night) white, black and coloured 
clouds, air-light, crespuscular and 
anticrepuscular rays, the twilight 
wedge, the moon's shadow on the 
Earth's atmosphere, and the ice- 
blink and water-sky. The chapter on 
diffraction deals with the corona, 
cloud iridescence, Bishop's ring, the 
spectre of the Brocken, the glory, 
and the heiligenschein (dew. dry and 
streak). 

The final chapter, on atmospheric 
refraction, provides authoritative 
treatments of the flattened sun, the 
desert (inferior) mirage, mirages 
across warm water and frozen lakes, 


superior mirages, the Arctic min* 
the twinkling of stars, the green E 
nnd distortion of the setting sun.S 
red flash, and the beautiful and 
mysterious Fata Morgana, the R en er . 
tc name for multiple mfram 
According to Humphreys, "MorE 
(Breton equivafont of sea w 0 ff, 
. . . exhibited her powers by the mir- 
age Italian poets represent her L 
dwelling in a crystal palace beneath 
the waves. Hence, presumably the 
name Fata Morgana (Italian far 
Morgan le Fay, or Morgan the fairy) 
was given, centuries ago, to (hose 
complicated mirages that occasional- 
ly appear over the strait of Messina 
. . . molding the bluffs and houses 
on the opposite shore into wondrous 
castles that, alike, tower into the sky 
and sink beneath the surface." 

The book contains many magnifi- 
•nt photographs, together with fa- 
rm a live sketches and useful exam- 


cent 

formative 

pie questions. Elegantly written, it is 
the first definitive book in this 
attractive area of science. 


John Latham 


John Latham is professor of atmos- 
pheric physics at the University of 
Manchester Institute of Science md 
Technology. 


Physical 

concepts 

fudged 

Modern Physics for Applied Science 
by Barry C. Robertson 
Wiley, £13.40 
ISBN 0 471 05343 0 

Modern physics is defined in this 
new textbook as covering any physic- 
al property that classical physics 
(Newton’s laws) cannot explain ade- 
quately and any development that 
has occurred in the past fifty years 
that is based on physical principles. 

So in the first category we nave 
chapter one on special relativity, 
chapters three to five on quantum 
mechanics applied to atoms and 
molecules, chapters seven and eight 
on band theory, semiconductors and 
devices, and chapters nine and ten 
on the nucleus and "practical nuclear 
energy". However, there is relatively 
little m category two which is not in 
category .one: there is one section of 
one chapter on the electron micro- 
scope and similarly one section on 
acoustic holography. Basically this 
book provides another quick run 
through relativity, elementary quan- 
tum mechanics, lasers, semiconduc- 
tors and nuclear fission. 

The restricted nature of the au- 



MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES AUTUMN 1981 


AppUbd StAttetits 

Principles and examples 
D R COX F.RlB., and BJ SNELL 
September IBS), 190 pp . 

Hb 0413168600 £13.60 - 
Pb 0412I6B70B ' EB^B 

functions of Several 
Variables 

BpefeftVEN : . . *•' 

Dacember 1081, !44 pp , . ' . ' 

Hb 0412233304 Sl0.d0 , 
l»b, 0412 233401 £4.85 1 

. Full details of all our. 1 . ' ' 

mathematical sofenoes - 
titles ard available from: . 1 - 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 

]1 New rertetUtto^LondonEC4P4EB and 733 Third Avenue, N'eyf Yoric, NY10{|l7 . ' 



Statistical Methods 

GBARRIE WETHERlUi' , . 

June 198 1,380 pp : • 

Hb 0 4 12 18440 X £18.60 . • 

Pb 0412 184507 £8.76 

Solutions to V 
Exercises in 
Intermediate 
Statistical Methods 

: C BARRIE WEtHER ILL j .. 

JunS 1981; 74 pp ' i 

Pb 04 12 83520 X £2.00 -. 


Graphs, Surfaces 
and Homology 

An introduction to algebraic topology 

Second Edition 

PJOIBUN 

Chapman & Hall Mathematics Series 
October 1081, 330 pp 
Pb 0412238000 £8.08 

Sets, Functions 
and Logic 

Baalo concepts of university mathematics 
K] DEVLIN ' • , 

' May igeii 80 pp. "■ V 
Hb .0412 22680 X £8.80 
Pb 041222870?. £3.88 


physics 

Newton’s Laws: electromagnetic 

theory, hydrodynamics and thermo- 
dynamics, for example, are iust as 
classical as Newtonian mechanics. 
When such classical quantities appear 
in the subject matter there is no 



' 1,1 ! ’ I 


attempt to explain or remind (he 
reader what physical principles are 
involved; a formula simply appears 
out of the blue. 

Thus thermodynamic principles in- 
volving temperature are never dis- 
cussed; temperature does not appear 
in the index to the book and appears 
first in chapter two as an unex- 
plained parameter in such stark sent- 
ences as “The proper description of 
energy distribution of a gas is given 
by the Maxwell-Boltzman distribu- 
tion . . . This distribution peaks at 
V*kT and has the general shape 
shown in Fig. 2.3." Similarly in the 
same chapter the student is intro- 
duced to the electromagnetic nature 
of light by "Light is a transverse 
oscillating electric and magnetic 
field, and it can give kinetic energy 
to electrons”; there is no mention of 
Maxwell's equations or even of an 
electromagnetic wave. 

This resistance to physical con- 
cepts and explanation as a means 
of communicating ideas increases 
when quantum mechanics is ' n ' 
traduced. Planck's constant is intro- 
duced solely as the proportionally 
between photon energy and frequen- 
cy in the photoelectric effect; there » 
no mention of the Planck rachauon 
law, thus again avoiding dealing 
temperature. There is a section 
on waves when "deriving &nro 
dinger’s equation but it will I « in- 
comprehensible to anyone who ctoes 
not know the subject in the nw 
place: the time-coordinate inexpn 
ably vanishes from the wave «1 
tion; the uncertainty principle is 
traduced as an energy-.timeje* 
tionship; and the diffraction pa 
of a wave passing through a 
slit is depicted as a circular arc t «■ 

4 It' should be possible to oiaie 
quantum mechanics and other s 
jects intelligible to ttje-notHP^ 
But a subject as complex as coh . 
cannot be treated by simply 
to the two words m phase Igr 
dally where phase is nowhere 
sed in the earlier sections on w* | 
nor are phrases like “an avalanch^ 
coherent photons useful for { 
standing what is happening- 
are many .other good mtronuo j 
books on modern Pj^ lCS 'A,|/ (, av e 
may be defined. Wiley physics 
brought Ore ar's ^damentaim 

up tS date, as this would p^c 

excellent textbook for the 

SP !T1s ^certainly j^portairt for sjjj_ 

dents to realize the prectjcalagP| ( 
tions of physical concepts de5Cr ip- 
also true that a satosjacfo V ot 
tiori of a particular ^ 

.need to wait for f Vverthe* 
henslon of those CDnC ®P j ^ason » 
less, there can be »l physics or 
confront any student ( r P ^ aid 
of applied science) ^ ^ 

ill-founded arguments of 

presented here. 
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Appointments 


General 



Mr Roderick Brydon, principal conductor 
ind artistic director of the Scottish Cham- 
ber Orchestra who Is joining Herlot 
Walt’s - University's acoustics research 
Iran as a senior research fellow on a part 
time basis. The team Is pursuing a 
£75,000 study of the acoustic design of 
udltorla far the performance of opera 
sod other music theatres and In particular 
sf the relationship between the design of 
“ Bally enclosed orchestra and the per- 
oence of musicians. 


nlw H f ni ? c j hilv ? r - vi « chancellor of ihc Cran- 
fidd institute or Technology, ii io be Ihc first 
president of the CPD in Consiruclion Group 
The group represents ihc collective efforts Sf 

r ™ ™ linul "* i”"- 

Professor Olive Stevenson of Keclc University 
Council for Education and 
Training in Social Work as the representative of 
the Social Work Education Committee. The 
committee as part of the Joint University Coun- 

«nn»°i r h^ OC al r P i? b 'J c Administration repre- 
sent the majority of the country's department 
of social work education in universities, 
polytechnics and colleges. 

Professor Keith Body, head of the regional 
medical physics department and of Ncwcasile- 
upon-Tync's department of medical physics was 
rcantiy elected a fellow or the Royal Society or 
Edinburgh. ’ 

Professor Mark Richmond, vice chnncellor of 
Manchester University has been appointed a 
member of the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council until July 31 I98f He replaces 
Professor Sir James Baddiley who has resigned. 


Clut i rs 


The following have been awarded the title of 

B rofessor at the University of London: 
r Ken at h A. Kermack, vertebrate paieontolo- 

g t, University College. 

Landl systems analysis, London 
school of Economics. 

Dr Andre Ernest M. McLean, toxicology. Uni- 
versity College, London. 

Dr Herwlg Gustav Theordor Maehler, papyrolo- 

S r, University College, London. 

r Roger Berry, public health and water tech- 
nology, Imperial College, 

Mr Louli Joseph RydlD, naval architecture. 
University College. London. 

Mr Richard Ruston Kharsedjl SoraMi, ancient 

g hilosophy, King's College, London. 

r Netison Voyne Smith, linguistics. University 
College, London. 

Dr Brian Charles H. Steel, materials science, 
Imperial College. 


Recent publications 


flWff Education and the Labour Market. 
eiicd by Robert Lindley, the first in a series of 
nn Society for Research Into Higher Education 
BMographs which encompass the findings of 
“ Uverbulme programme of study Into the 
mm of higher education Is now available, 
flttr monographs will cover demand and ao- 
aa. institutional adaptation and change, the 
meiftn function, the teaching function and 
wncnlura development, the arts, financial 
““fflisms and structure and governance. 


(£4.95 at the moment or £40 for the whole 
scries if bought before December 31) from the 
SRHE at the University or Surrey. 

pic DOG guides - Directory of Opportunities 
for Graduates - have been revamped into a’ new 
format aimed at harassed students who have 
neither the time nor (he inclination for heavy 
reading when it comes to careers literature. The 
guides cover careers in accountancy, finance 
computing and engineering and give up to the 
minute information about current and future 
employment issues. (Available from VNU Busi- 
ness Publications BV. 53/55 Frith Street. Lon- 
don Wl. £1.50 each.) 


Forthcoming' Events' 


MNames: Families. Dynasties and Places” 
by Professor Donnchadh O. Coirain of the 
department of history. Unhreidly College, 
Lflrk. a pubik lecture arranged hv the institute 
of Irish Studies end the Ulster Place Name 
Society Is to be delivered on November 26 nt 
IP" 1 * >15 of the Social Sciences 

Building of the Queen’s University. Belfast. 
Admission free. 

® CQCrB * Household Survey as a Teaching 
Aid a seminar organized by the SSRC Survey 
Archive, University of Esse*. Wlvenhne Park 
Colchester. Essex C04 JSQ. to be held on 
November 26. The British Election Study", is 
another seminar organized by the SSRC Survey 
Archive to be held on December 4. Further 
information from the above address. 


The BBC is to transmit a mini series of three 
programmes under Ihc title ''Computing Behind 
Ihc Scenes on Saturday mornings hi 1(1.35 from 
tomorrow. The first in the series in "Access - 
Credit Card”, the second on November 28 
deals with “A systems Anolvst m wuik" and the 
tnlnl on December 12 is on "Safe guarding 
Informs lion". The films have been chosen for 
their general appeal hut they will also be of 
value to young people studying for O or A 
level computing. 


1 The Use of the Mother Tongue alongside 
English in the Education <md Training of 
Ethnic Minority Workers particularly at basic 
levels'' . a seminar organized by Ihc Adult Li- 
teracy and Basic Skills Unit is to be held on 
November 19 at the University ol London Insti- 
tute of Education. 20 Bedford W«y. London 
WC1. Details from the Ai.ltSU. 22W231 High 
Holbum, London WC1. * 


Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santinelli 
and Mila Goldie 

"Campnlgn for Higher Education - An alterna- 
tive strategy", a one-d.iy conference mounted 
hy tfic North East London Polytechnic is to be 
held on November 21 in the Students Union, 
University of Aston, Onsta Orecn. Birming- 
ham. Speakers include Mr Philip Whitehead 
apposition spokesman for higher education, Mr 
Eric Robinson. Bradford College. Professor 
Margaret Stacey. University of Warwick. De- 
tails from: Mr Henri Miller. 42 College Road, 
Moseley. Birmingham 13. 


"Minority Language in Central Scotland", a one- 
day conference organized by Glasgow Universi- 
ty v department or aduli and continuing educa- 
tion in conjunction with the Association for 
Scottish Literary Studies is to he held on 
November 21 in ihc department of gcokiav, 
Lilyhunk Gardens. Pec: 12.5U. Details from the 
department of adult and continuing education , 
Oakficld Avenue, Glasgow G12. 





A. V. Roe, the first Briton to fly a British built machine, looks bemused after crashing his tripiane 
at Wembley Park in December 1909. A hill size replica of this and other planes with a brief introduction 
can be seen at a special exhibition ‘‘London’s Flying Start" being held as a tribute to the young men who 
pioneered Britain’s aircraft Industry in Edwardian London at the Museum of London until May 9. 


til anK 


Universities 

Run 

Manufacture - Prafes- 
?• "' P -‘ - £61,523 from the SRC for 

“ nwitigatioD on the effect of rotation on 


Research Unit under Dr 


jgj i tnuHier. 

Mfffo C ' P“veneti - £30,1 19 from the 
™ “ iavcsiigntion on idcntincntlon of 
«*P traps In semiconductors. 

Leeds 


oases under Professor Dugduto. 

Psychology - £20,000 from KaJi-Chemi to sup- 

K rt research activities of the Human 
ychopharmacoiogy Research Unit under Dr 
I. Hftidmarch. £30^000 from Upjohn Limited to 
support (he research _aclivltiei of the Human 
Psychopharmacology 
I. Hlndmarch. 

Pure and Applied Zoology and Microbiol 
£28,491 from the ARC tor studies on cril 
copy, physiology and bacterial Dora of sheet 
infected with abomasa! nematodes under Pro- 
fessor Lee nnd Dr P. R, Hayes. 

Animal Phystolny and Nutrition - £42,491 from 
the Wollcomc Trust for a study of phosphate 


homcostatls in ruminants nnd its relationship to 
the control of vitamin D metabolism under 
Professor Care. ££3,315 from Agricultural Co- 


copy of prostrate and Bladder cancer under 
Professor Cooper. £67,868 from the Yorkshire 
Cbncrr Research Campaign for a study of 
quantitative and qualitative changes in glycosy- 
lated plasma proteins in monitoring cancer Ln 
man under Professor Cooper. 

Oral Biology - £16,673 from the MRC for an 
investigation of sub-surface lesion formation in 
enamel e 
Professor 


exposed to moist arid vapour, under 
ir weathered and Dr C. Robinson. 


operation and Marketing Services Ltd for an 
investigation of the effects of feeding^ post 


-flagra N from the SSRC for a 

j Systems - Models for planning ,, . _ . 

eTirJv uwl cr Professor Wilson. panim on the productive performance of sows 

«Ucj end Administration - £49.315 from under Dr P. B. Hughes and Dr D. W. Pickard, 
Sn of Hoatth and Social Security Coramfea - £82, 610 from the SERC and Chior- 

»v Tfo 31 °, n offecls of lagnl and discretion- Ido Silent Power Ltd for an investigation of 
bLJ® 11 *** in the reformed Supplementary sintering and transformation toughening of beta 
^oa Mjome under Professor Orevc. alumina electrolyte* under Dr R. Stevens. 

fe^W.^OTiitry - £16,192 from the SERC Chemical Engineering - £24,800 from the 
“"^olfihbour spin inleradions SERC. the Electricity Coundl Research Centre 
T Mp^baucr spectroscopy under Dr Bnd Hall-Thermotanfc Ltd, for work on steam 

evuViMi*'.? 1 ,® 7 ' 79 ! from the SERC for Ihc compression in heat pumping under Professor 
Wnellc data for high temperature Haielden. . „ 

under Dr D. L. Bauldh. CIvU Engineering - £37,747 from the SERC. for 

SirS LSS" T £13,480 from the British an Investigation of microbial Interactions in 
for Ihe simulation of .eas European waste stablisatfon ponds and their 

^“Plon networks ,.«w VLSI strucluref ‘ “ ‘ " J ” 

>r T. F. Buckley. 

* Jklsc 


suio riTo USIII S VLJSI structures 

SmuT • « 7 1 ; Dow and Dr T. F. Buckley. 

~ £34 .’ 677 from (he MRC for a study Food Science - £16,600 from the SERC for the 


influence on engineering design under Professor 
Mara. 


liter simulation of particle dynamics in 


do rvc 1 ^ 0 ' 1 Esch erlchia coll mutabilo compult. — - . .... , 

tin .r bDr 8- £35,492 from the MRC stable and umtabfe concentrated dbpersions 
Pal ^ j? an approach to physiolo- under Dr E. Dkkjnwm £45^51- from the 

&3c^H c . sh,di « of aminoglycoside anti- Ministry of Agriculture. Fisheries and Food for 
Dj.s ^ * n strep lomyces species under an investigation of vegetable and frail perox : 
*» fro™ the SERC for hlases - susceptibility to hem of purified perox- 

Ngh frequency transforma- Idases under Professor Robinson. 


Transport Studies - £17,200 from the Depart- for an investigation of flow cytometry of human 
raenl of Transport for a study of theoretical and experimental tumours under Professor Jot 
aspects of transportation models under Mr H. R. lin/Dr B. Dixon. 

KLrty. £13.954 from the Rees-Joffreys Road . Cancer Research - £16.068 tiom the Yorkshire 
Fund over two years for the monitoring of Ckncer Research Campaign for election micros- 
urban congestion under Professor May. £22,355 
from Ihe SERC for the monitoring of urban 
eiliou under Professor May. 
udstry - £70,659 from the MRC for a 
study of the organization and expression of 
androgen-responsive genes under Dr S. J. Hig- 
gins. £47,306 from the MRC for the purification 
and Investigation of the structural, regulatory 
nnd immunological properties of androgen re- 
ceptors under Professor Mainwaring. 

Cardiovascular Studies - £41,544 from the 
MRC for an investigation of central actions of 
non-myelinated vagal afferent fibres from the 
heart end lungs, under Dr C. Kidd and Dr 
P. N. McWilliams. 

Immune logy - £28,249 from the Yorkshire Re- 
gional Health Authority, Locally Organized Re- 
search Scheme to develop new techniques in 
rapid virus diagnosis, under Professor Oowtand. 

Pathology - £68,827 from the Yorkshire Cancer 
Rescan* Campaign for a study of cell surface 
glycoproteins for lymphoma diagnrisls under 
Professor Bird. £68,756 from the Yorkshire 
Cancer Research Campaign for an analysis of 
glucocorticoid binding properties of normal and 
malignant human lymphoid cells with mono- 
clonal antibodies under Professor Bird. 

Physiology - £25,883 from the British Heart 
Foundation for atudies of length-dependent 
phenomena in cardiac muscle under Professor 
Jewell. £33,494 from the MRC for an investiga- 
tion of vos Ecosphj net eric reflex mechanisms in 
patients with automatic bladders under Dr 
J. F. B. Morrison. £23,148 from the MRC fro 
B study of (he effects of physical driving forces 
upon the rabbit proximal tubule,- Isolated and 


tu nf ”* “*B« uwiuoncy iransionna- lutuu uiiuvi 

to A S'""* in aeurospora under Fuel and Energy - £38,480 from ih 

fcL-i 'j 0 ™™. a study of implngment cooling of 


the SERC for 
gas turbine 


perfused In vitro under Dr D. J, Potts anjl Dr 

Radiotherapy - £26.301 from Ihe Yorkshire 
Cancer Research Campaign for cytotoxic ther- 
apy of transplanted tumours and rnelutues 
under Professor JosJin and Dr B. Dixon. 
£13,382 from the Yorkshire Cancer Research 
Campaign. for ehcmoserullivily testing of 


Salford 

Applied Acoustics - Dr A. D. Stuckes and Dr 
B. W. James - £67,974 from the SERC for 
research on the effect of moisture on the ther- 
mal response of walls under cyclic environmen- 
tal conditions. 

Aeronautical ft Mechanical Engineering - Pro- 
fessor T. R, Crowley - £60.500 bom Ihe SERC 
for research on design for robot assembly. Mr 
D. Teer and Dr R. D. Arnell - £36,600 from 
Ihe SERC for a project on two component 
coatings. 

Biology - Dr P. M. Hyde - £28,801 from the 
ARC - for a project on resistance or wheat to 
Puccina Recoadlta. Dr C. Falrhursl - £11,000 
from Merseyside County Council - for a con- 
tinuing project on Dutch Ehn Disease control. 
Biochemistry - Professor R. B. Cun del I and Dr 
J. T. Richards - £24,590 from Ihe SERC (N W 
Universities Consortium for Marine Technology 
Grant).- for a fluorescence study of Ihc effects, 
of Inert gas pressure on lipid vesicles and ceD 
membranes. 

Chemistry and Applied Chemistry - Dr M. L 
Hitchman, Dr D. Price. Professor O. Carter 
and Dr D. Armour -£110.850 from the SERC - 
for work on low pressure chemical vapour de- 
position and characterization of thin layers for 
mlcroeieclrira. Dr O. Meth-Cohn - £73,266 
from the United Slates Army for a project' on 


nonlinear control systems. Dr A. E. Hill and 
Dr J. S. Colligan - £17,369 from the SERC for 
an investigation of shallow Implanted layers 
formed by aimidianeous low bombardment and 
sputtered atom deposition. 

Pure and Applied Physics - Dr A. D. Board- 
man - £46,575 from tha SERC for a study of 
the properties of optical fibres and their ap- 
plications. 

PoUtks and Contemporary History - £10,615 
from Ihe SSRC - for a project entitled Re- 
search Co-ordinator for SSRC Executive Panel 
on Central- Local Government Relations, to be 
carried out under Mr M. Goldsmith. 

Sussex 

Astronomy - £166,600 from the SERC for re- 
search in theoretical astronomy, under the 
direct bn of Professor L. Mestel and Professor 
R. J. Tayler. 

Chemistry - £35,6)JU from the SERC for work 
on sterlcally hindered organumctallic com- 
pounds, under the direction of Professor C. 
Eabom. 

' Engineering - £80.0(10 from Ihe Wolfson Found- 
ation for research on electromagnetic beatings 
for machine tool applications, under the direc- 
tion of Professor B. V. Jay aw ant and Dr R. 
Holmes. 

Experimental Physics - £51,623 from the SERC 
for 60 KV ion beam facility, under the direction 
of Dr P. D. Townsend, Dr M. W. Lucas and 
Mr B. W. Farmery. £184,550 from the SERC 
for experiments at miUidegrca and sub mil- 
Iktecree temperatures, under the direction of 
Professor D. F. Brower and Dr D. S. Betts. 
CSC ‘X 1 - Genetics 

Health Service - £44.000 from the Nuffield 
Provincial Hospitals Trust for an investigation 
of factors affecting the difference of Innovations 
in the National Health Service, awarded to the 
Centre for Medical Research. 


Polytechnics 


spray pyrolysis as a synthetic luol. Dr A. Dyer support 
- £15.37] from British Nuclear Fuels Limited fry of c 



Hatfield 



School or Engineering - £S7,n00 from SERC to 
, . support Dr J7 M. Illsinn's work on the durabll- 
fd Ity of concretes. £126,000 from SERC to sup- 
-**: P°rt a Teaching Company scheme based on 
small Industries. £59.300 from Lcmhulmc 
Trust to support a Research Fellow in MBE 


Open' University programmes November 14 to 20 


*y November 14 

Se " e,: Accm * Credit (S»d 
; Awmbiy , 

.^November 15 

•;^%% chiid - 


tO.tf* Governing School*. The Meeting IP970. prog 
11.00 Sdence 

Maths - Algebra (S10I; prog MAraraj. 

*8? Open 3. Learning from Tele*k» 

}■& fiksws aw® 

(P911; ptog 2J. 

Thursday November 19 


1LM* The First Yean of life. Alt Yout* (MM - P *®* 


12.H* Childhood 
(2.60* Sdence 
Maths 


wd 5-10. Family Mmnn (P9I3; prog 1). 
I foundation course. Slut Prenratory 
- Algebra (SIDE; prog MAFW}. 


Friday November 20 


HM* Thc’ta-ScfcMl Child. Naughty' Thing* (P9I2; 

1140* fmo the' Open 3. Learning from Trieriskin and 
Radio 

• repeat*!. pwframpw* --- • 


liof Consortium for Marine Technology Grant) 
. for work on ihe recovery of true metals from 
sea water by chelating on exchange resins: a 
pilot study of resin stability and the economics 
of commercial extraction. Dr D. Dnlliinore and 
Professor G, A. Oamien £16,540 from the 
SERC (North Western Universities Consortium 
for Marine Technology Grant) for a project nn 
polymer modified cements and concretes. 
Chemical. Engineering - £28,000 from (he Brit- 
ish Gas Corporation to support a post-doctoral 
research fellowship in .heal pumps - under 
(Yohssor F. A. Flo Hand. 

(Mill Engineering - Professor E. M. Wilson - 
£23,728 from the UKAEA fur an investigation 
and outline design of demonstration schemes 
for small scale hydroelectric power. Dr G. N. 
Bullock - £20,135 from the SERC (N W Con- 
sortium from Marine Technology Grant) - for a 
study of wave loading oti small diameter cylin- 
ders. 

Electoral Engine* ring - Professor J. O. Gray - 
£27,660 from. Ihe SERC for research on compu- 
ter. methods for the analysis and design of 


techniques ami application. 

School nf- Information Sciences - £70,000 from 
SERC In support Dr a. Bull and Dr Di 
Kornbroi In work on design of user interfaces 
In interactive computer systems. 

School or Nature! Sciences - • £29.000 from 
Ministry of Defence to support Dr R. N. 
Smith's work on Identification und evaluation of 
potential biocides. £29,000 from Ministry of 
Defence to support Dr I. l.Udlow .and Dr P. 
Kayo's work on pnrtlclc analysis by tight scat- 
tering. 

National Reprographic Centra - £187.000 from 
Brlliih Library to continue support of Centre in 
microform and word processing activities. 

Correction 

Awards made io Dr J. R. Short and Dr P. T, 
Smith under geography and psychology respec- 
tively by the SSRC should have been luted 
under Reading University, not the Policy Stu- 
dies Institute os stated in The THES on Octo- 
ber 23. . . 
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viuaimcAi iirpeoid'oncfrfamriH 
Mnicrof BuJium Adirialuioikinjind ■ 
Bach « Jar of Cranmcne deg ice dtrifned 
for ancimpul «flldCDI*. 

T hr eppatettr <*ill hr nmicd i a 
ciMmihiie lo ihc icachin* of Mr krtlnj ip 
off-rarajm* iradmii In nriit inch »\ 
Snarrji. MaiJtcr Ptannnj. Inierniilonnl 
Markeilnj iqJ (Iteiciil Mulcting 
Meraporm. 


a lii am > 'linii lil pitwr' an oppf>>|w u 'ie 
rriiegicr or or.Hin lionum* donee 
oiid h.iw Mimr lilpliri rduceilini leach Ins 
e* pointer. r»rf nahl> l niipltil " nh 
imciknletpriiem-r In murLcung. 
IiKopi'nlniiTK , iii <*111 he lenniahk. 
KiPmcniKi, 1981. 


The Australian National 
Uni vanity 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOWfSENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

RaoMich Bchoolol Sochi Sclnnooo 
fhcDrpailmcnt incites application* for 
appointment from ectmorataii Iniert'ied 
in cuincmpaiary' (iiuatlnn* and palirlct. 

Till* prtnUIrt lot a wide range rtf 
ihramkaltiiHl applied menrch onik — 

prrlrraMv iillh irlc'diKr IP iht 

Auvralinnccnnornv. 

Main Imcremar the Pepamrcnr. and the 
stwclaird Crmrr for Economic Polio 
Rcvcuch. ore applied prahlcmt In labour 
economic. protection polity. Inflation 
opd unamplojnncni. A noulbli area of 
(mint tpcclolhailon K Indutirfal 
(iigonkailon, with «arae guantiialice 
■r'Hnc of oiler naihe tiypoiheir* Thr 
department I' domed cnilrelw to re«r*>ch 
and vupeivltlon or PhD. «mdcni>. 

II It hoped that ihearpofmeewill beohk 
taukr op duly In 1982. Appoint rnenl at 
pmidncinml Fdknr I* for i wo >ear* only. 
Appointment at 11 e>cd’ch Fell<»"/5cnlni 
Rruardi Fdlo* Ain he for ihice >ear\ 
iniililhnaltha povlhllliynf edeatlon Tor 
five yearnhci tevieu. 
Reamuhleappoliilitiefil connect ire . 
peld Super snnujlkin henefti* ote • 
available Tor applicant* » hnarc eligible 10 
coBirflmia. Aviuontc <* 1th finding 
iKommodniton hpiouhkd for an 
appoint™ from ouidde Cwihrrrci. The 
l) chervil* retervei the rfihi mi to make 
onarpninimenioi intnakeon - 

g poinimeat by hidioiloaat an lime. 
January, IW3. 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

DEPARTMENT OF 
FAR EASTERN 
HISTORY 

Roiaareh School of Pacific Studios 
AppRnt lost arc hivll ed front *ullBh|v 
quahRed periani rot apitobumeai (n 
luodnn Jajvuietehlvioiy. ■ . 

ApptdnHBfoi pill |>e for ihree years In ihr 
flrti iniiance^lihihtpov'lhllliear 
ruppoliitnem after rctlc* ia flieyan 
Rcowna hie appal lurae nt t t«c n«et are 
rud. Supcrannuiibm henentv are 
anilatlerar appScamtnhaarediglhlecn 
cnnlributr The Unhct.lry ir’enevihe 
rlghi n« in make an apiwlnirtieni nr m 
rnnke an appoint meal hv invirarlnnai mv 
ihie 

M Fihhiaiy. 1982. 

THIS1 


\ ’. lOTTtTUrrtOfAFPUroaoi^W^^.NOMlCBCMAliCH . 

Tha Romo N*w Qotnoi iuuium et AppRod Sodd ‘hd Tcorwxnk Raaesrth wit 
SWMahatl *1 danuory I978 in prorntto iBHirch huo rt»* Pjnta N«w Oubtetn 
*9flfiy dutrtpm-andtiAttitAf inavcH Into aa^-rcfiuimi and acdMnda 
PWtwa In flttlof ibonobopm(rfta|l mMJM* tobb lomtiiritad. _ 

ThalnitituwionwiaU^iwplcM^ifMmpotiltdMoiillsa.Iorilwt^onah . 

RESEARCH FELLOW/SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW, • 1 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Raput New Oulnoa u'tommiiiod tq « ci 'MfanMwathm and posved . 
doctnMboilcn. PmdrKidbowilmeatoMwbmMwlnih«nhwlwnpeolipycM.« : 

•ndofawpMiditmfimlnlrodutadiyawranftadllpGalgtMfninomHWOl. >r 


ihalrvetopinenl protest . 

Th« asaalnto* ihonid In «a a doc Uttar nuoUncoita 
He'ttw win bo reapomiMa to Ihe Dbaetur lot oFf 
thnUd alto bo w«no htwork wdh mil bioihet 


i bi DMdeal m tattoo w equivatani 
lanblnd htothet own roHtKli but 
■Udifr^s.'iD contrdMio to athei 
irdvad in Our bakdng progsunn*' 


■ibIkU In ou iMbarcfi pmfltamm and to bo Involved in due ttaMnn n r o nio nime 
tor O' nhi t< a Papua Nfw GhAta* Scxial Sclrmabi. . ■= ■ . i • • . 

The btMlute la enaloui thM fho item oepeiiUM BfVn hi Rapua Naw Opinaa by 
28 fohnssrif 1682. The cwnoct W8 ba wf 22 nvjnihs. vrth on omtUtomiftl to an 


fare*, tome removal arptniM. nM-term laava fwa and fro* hoaoha. Annual , ■ 
Salary it in lha rai«e JU6.34S-KIB.Wi IU3823, 690-28,216; ai9l2.©Ol4?06; : 
A* 1B.J» 26.440 in Ocieber 16811. w-th tormlnd gratuhyr oquat.Ha Z4» of MtU . 
earning*. ' . • 

Application*, with Hurrletjfcmt vitas namoo el finl ( of arose, and data 
otnHobfa U aanunone* duty, ohairid bo oam Me The Q Vector. IA8EA < , 
PA Box 8894. BOHOKO, Papua How OuVmo. AU oppOcaifent npitl onlvi.' . 
befcnaltt Oocambff IMf. 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Aoplicailam are Invited lor thafoUawIng post* - 

Academic 

LectureBMp/Senfor Lecture Bhlp in the Dspartmen! of Gaology 

(gtatWth I A£ri 1962! 

Applitema muol have o lound hnowledfla of motamoiphic and aUuctuial geology 
Minimum qualification la a PhD and practical flsid evporlence le men rial. 

LectuiBShip/Senlor Lectureship in the Department of law 

(lormorapoBts - a vitikbte I January 19621 

Appointment* will bo rrado In thl f tarda of Jurliprudarrco. CrlmlnalOBV. Procedure 
and Eddonco. Rovoruo Low and othti oubjocto. 

LacturesNp/SBirior Lectureship in the Department of 
Civil Engineering laaalabitimmediatalyl 

Geo technology. 

LectureshiplSanlor Lectureship in die Department of Pharmacy 

l3 paata - avaiab/a 1 February 1981 or at eo on upoisitte iherailtarl 

fol Cffnlcol Pharmacy (1 poifl Aopllcania ohauld be pharmacy groduolos with 


appropriate poelqr aduata quinncaMcino and cflnlcal/hotpltal oaparianco. 
lb) Pharmaaoudco 12 povral AppNconii ahoutd bo phaimary graduate* with 
appropiloN POSIfliOduatO quailfkariona and Mptilince In ollhar Pharmoceuilcol 
Microbiology and/or Blopharmacautics and PhamtacokinMlca. 

Research Fellowships 

PharmSCy (Drug and Toekotogy) lavaBabla I January 19821 
Apalleanto ihould bo pharmacy graduates wlih opproprlato poitgraduaM 
. qiiaUficailona or eiperlonce In Drug ana Toxicology Information. Appointment win 
ba lor pna year InhlaQv vrfth tho oooaibllKv ol an oManoian (or a hmhar two yoara. 
Appointment wU bo on tho Raaearch Fellow Qrade 1 aataiy acale. 

Geography (Project on Rural Service Central In Zimbabwe) 
iavaHabto Immodtaielyj 

A good horouta degree in Geography Is required with some poatgriffuaia research 
eiparience. The appointmoni wfT be for one year Salary caning - Raaoarch Falow 
Grads B. natch 2. 

Faculty of Sdancs IZpoatel lavaBablB I January IBB2I 
Arpiiconta iftould hove a PhO. degree In ana of the followi no tfiadpHnei' 
Biochemistry, Botany, Computing Balance. Chemistry. Geology. Meltvemadra. 
Phyita or Zoology.' 

Land Managarnent 

Applicant* ihould have a dears* In Agricultural Economic*. The appoint** will act 
aa Raaearch Officer lo die Commlaalon of Enquoy Into the Agricultural Indtnttv 
under the aupentalan of the Head of the Department of Land Manegamanf. Thi 
appobibeent will be for nine momha. 

Salary Scales (appro* . Sts . etn*f» .1 
Aendamlo Staff — Non Medical 


Lecturer Grade U 
Lee hirer Grade I 
Sorter Lecturer 
Academia Staff - Mediae! 
AaNatam Lecturer 
Lecturer Gndoll 
Lecturer Grado J . 
Senior Lecturer 
Reieamh FeBovve 

Junior ReoMrcft FeSow 
Reseaich Fedow Grade II 
ReaMichFaVoN Qiedel 
5 enter Reaearcdi FaRow 


C 8.291*380 - 7.191 *398 -f9. 181 
C 8.604 >396- £11,196 
C10.6Q0 x39fi - 1 1 .794 x 406 • C 13.836 

£7,918x328- £9.223 
C10J82> 388- £12,726 
£13.128 v 388 -[14.720 
C IB. 176 >483- 18.967x380- £17.386 

£4X113 x 283- £4,802 
£6.064x314- CO, W0 
i £7.433 x 388 - 0.042 
: £6,516 x 388 • £11,243 


further partteulora on the above post*, on conditions of service and on method of 
application ehouU be obtained pH™ to aubmltiing an appl cation from Dime tor. 


application ahouW be obtained prior to aubmltiing an epp* cation from Director. 
Appointment* 6 Pareonnel. UnKer«ity of Zimbabwe, P.0. 8cx MR. 187. Mount 
PtMaant. Batahury. Zimbabwe or from tha Association ol Commonwealth 


■JntveraitietlAopta.l. 36 Gordon Square, London WC1 H OPF. 

AppBcsllona should bo mbrnlited by xNovambv 1981 lo 
SO Noaemitat 1981 for Reeairch Fwow poaia. or a* toon at pc 


1 S7 Ntmambv 1981 for Academic poatx and 
posts, or u toon u posefeta thereafter. 

THE91 


UNIVERSITY Of THE WEST INDIES 
JAMAICA 

Application! are invited lor the following 
poaia In the faculty of National Science*: 

1. Lecturer/ Assistant Lecturer 
In Chemistry 

Appficinta with special Imoreau In 
Applied Chomtatry or Food Chomtatry will 
be given preference. Tho appointee will 
bo ovpocted lo ploy a malot rote In the 
teaching and otganiaallon of counaa In 
one or more ol tha above field* and to 
aauat in other area* ol chamlitry. 
Contribution* to tha reaeatch programme 
In the Department will also be expected 

2. Lecturer/AssiBtant Lecturer 
In Mathematics (2 posts) 

One post should ba Weo by a parson with 
leeching and rseeerch experience In 
Mathematical Srattatica 
Salary testae: Lecturer J616 088-20.048 pa 
Aaataiam Lecturer J* 13.308- 14.088 pa IC1 
alerting » J»3 301. FSSU Study and 
T rival Grant. Unfurnished accom- 
modation or bousing allowance. 

Detailed application* (2 ooplaal, 
Including a curriculum vitae and 
naming 3 referee*, ihould bs aent aa 
aoon aa poaalbia to the Hagialrar. 
Unhreralty of tha West Indies. Mona. 
Kingston 7. Jamaica. Applicants 
rsildant In UK should alto sand 1 copy 
to tho Committee lor I met net Ion* I 
Cooperation In Higher Eduoatlon. The 
British CounoU Higher Education 
DIvliJon. 60/91 Tottenham Court Rosd. 
London. W1P 0DT. Further details sro 
aval labia from either eddrais. 

THfSI 


UNIVERSITY OPTHE WEST INDIES 
TRINIDAD 

Application* are invited for the pnit ol 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

In Petroleum Engineering 

In the Dope run ant of Chemical Engin- 
eering. Applicants should hold a good 
| honour* Degree In Petroleum 
Engineering, or equivalent and hsvs si 



least three year* relevant axpartarca. 
Exparlenoa, Intereat In Geology. 
Gaophyafce.' Petroleum Production 
and/or Reservoir Eng In soring doalrabta. 

Salary Soalav. Senior Laotuiar 
TTI3B.818-4B.Q92 pa. Leciurer 
TT628.784-43.7B2 pe. IC1 atarilng - 
TT44.4B I FSSU. Unfurnlahetf 
accommodation or housing atlowanco 
Family paetagai. Study and Travel Grant 

Oatalled application! 12 copies!. 
Including a curriculum vitae and naming 3 
ref areas, ihould be sent aa soon aa 
pomWb to tha Secretary, Unhreralty ol 
i tha Went Indies, St Aufluitlne. Trinidad. 
AppScanla raaidani In UK- should abo 
aand 1 copy to tile Committee for 
International Cooperation In Higher 
Education Division. 90/91 Tottenham 
Court Road. London W1P 0DT. Further 
data Basra available from either address . 

THE81 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MELBOURNE 

• , . i'i 

Chair of Town and 
Regional Planning 

, Applications are invited for tha vacant 
Chair of Town end Regional Planning In 
tha Faculty of Architecture and Planning. 
Applcsnis ’should hbva a dlatkrgulshed 
academic record,, a demonaiiatsd 
competence In contemporary urban 
planning theory and practice. *nd a 
capacity and preperatteMB to twwt 
research In Aualralan urban planning. 

8*lary: 4 1.608 per annum. 

Further InlOrmation about the Bbovs- 
. mantionadpmlilon. Including dr alia of 

- applcadon procedure, superannuation, 
Irtvflt and removal axpensas, housing 
atatatence and eondHMns of appointmant, ' 
I* avaitabte horn lha Ragialiar of - the 

- UrtvenHy or from the Secretary General, 

An ocl attain ol Commonwealth 

UnhraraJtii* (Appli.) 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H OPF. AH correepondance 
(marked 'Confidential'! . should be 

- addressad W the RagUlrar, The University 
M Matbouroe. ParkVifa, Victoria 3652. 
AuairaU. > 

Applcrioria dose on 11 Dacambar 1981. 

THE81 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA 
NEW GUINEA 

Application* are Invited lor lha POtl of 

SENIOR TUTORmJTOR 

In tho History of Science 
& Technology 

Candidate* should hold in honour* « 
higher degree in history ol Seta oca and 
Technology, science policy or in • reined 
discipline. A oemontiratad background r> 
science policy cu technology tranjhr a 
tfla Third World I* highly prafarred. 
Previous expurience In teaching In the 
Third World or ■ record language csraau 
Is desirable. The principal duitaa wdt te 
teaching In a Preliminary Year coum In 
tha History ol Science and Technology 
Tha appointee would be eipecttd is 
commence dury by January 1982 or a* 
toon os possible mareaftar Sibrttr 
Senior Tutor K 14,496 pa. Tutor 
K12.400pa.tCI starting - K.U8I Three 
yea' contract; gratuity; Support lor 
soprovod rasaarch; rant-fra* 
accommodation; family pitiigN: 
Baggage allowenco; leave fares char II 
months service; oducalion tubaW**: 
aalsty contribution ichama to CM> 
e*tanded lllnaa* or diMbiiny. Appiunu 
who wish 10 arrange lecondrmnt Iran 
Ihoir home Inatilutioni win be welcomed 
Detailed epptlaetlofta (2 oogtail 
Inoludlng a ourrfouhim vita*. * raeonl 
■mall phorograph and naming 1 
reforoai. should ba sent te *• 
Asilatont Seoratary (Bliinngl. 
University of Papua Now Gulnae. Box 
4620. Untvarilty RO, Papua Nnv 
Guinea to anlva no later than 11 
Paoember 1981. Applkanta r**Wani In 
UK should also «*nd 1 copy » im 
C ommlltse for Iniarnafloail 
Cooperation In Hlghar Educatioa Tn* 
British Council. Higher EduraUai 
Division. 80191 Tottinhem Court **■«. 
London W1P 0DT. Further palalli ere 
avallabte from si ihar addrata- 


Oil.iistcitit , 
hOllsroilf*’'" 1 


JUNIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited fo r 

& ,U ffi P Sc7.857K(9|. 

No°awa Supeciailza^on^lbJ 
excluded, but appllcatlona v^ 
be particularly walcorra ^ 
candidates with q^aUf'cations 
or experience in the fll ^ .. 
regional development anj' 
development Monomlw wj 
special reference to third 
countries. , 0 r 

Closing date for receipt ° 

applloatlona 7th Decembej 

1881. Further Informal^ 
may be obtained rom^ 
Registrar, U n ,L v .?. mi- 
College, Galway ITeL 03 

7611J. . yriESi 


OXFORD 

Somorvfllo Collafl* 

-_~>iiv ol 


Commonwaalth A” k t a *P? 

■f y -7o% b r R D ^afe^ 

lawsfilP. B boflit» n ' l liis! 


ford " rtictliail 




't I 1 
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Universities continued 


Polytechnics 


The University of Bophuthatswana is a multi-camDus svratpm : nAAwnn ,.»i 

>U WSK Mmab^howhik The ma j° r “ m P“» i*^ .luSEffStK 

capital dty Mmabatho while a second campus at Taung houses the College 

of Agriculture. A third campus for Teacher's training and Technical careers 
is in the planning stages. The Mmabatho campus consists of the Schools of 
Education, Law, Administration and Management, Health and Social 
Sciences. 

TJ ^ I"*™* Rec fc° r *nd Vice Chancellor, Dr J. 

r€ lll^ * K ™ r ®contly informed Council of his wish 

JLW'Vd' JL retur n to his profession after his term of of- 
j fice expires in August 1982. 

cIlTCl Applications are therefore invited for the 

post of 

Vice-Chancellor 

The post presents a challenging opportunity for innovative leadership In 
the tertiary sector of a developing education system. The system is being 
developed on the basis of the Report of The National Education Commis- 
sion, which called for the university to give priority to the development 
needs of the community. 

The Rector will be the Chief Executive Officer responsible to Council for the 
management of the university as a whole. In the next phase of development 
he will also have direct responsibility for the Mmabatho campus. A more 
detailed information sheet is available on request. 

It is hoped that the new Rector will be able to assume office by 1 July 1982. 
The duration of the Rector’s initial contract will be negotiable between 3 
and 5 vears and the contract may be renewed. The salary is negotiable and 
will fall within the range applicable in the universities in neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

Applications should be addressed to The Chairman, University of Bophut- 
hauwana, Private Bag X2046, Mafikeng, Bophuthatswana, Southern 
Africa, and should reach him on or before 20 November 1981. 


B 


op 


TTmversfcv 

huthatswana 


HONQ KONG 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Ctrelr or Management Studies 
(Re-ad vert isemont) 

Appllcatlona ara Invited 
pool suitably qualified persons 
lor aopolntmaiit ta tha Chair 
pi Management Studios. The 
iwraasful applicant should 
■ 7 *i. ■ substantial record or 
*nti rnaaurch. ond 
pralaaatonol and 

5ranntga MP * rl “ nee Wl11 b “ *" 

I" prepared 
5®, EfV'Sar making an appoint- 
tu»*hu r ported only, 

SjjjU In’! 

jA’w ii BjTSWn-ffiJ'Kro: 
S V/ffS.rf IS', '”=■ 

“**10.90 approx. >. 

M n 1 i> l , rr onl rataa. nalarlaa tax 
tareeS? 1 J ,CB ! d raH "rota 
rental*' Of aU 7‘vSV b “5f 

a^l*i\° h.ni ru “ nM • ■"“VO Piul 
eaictt banarit* a in pravldod. 

#li«fi , o h i? r RRfUoular* and ap- 

S" iffiv 

S’wc'h 0 ^??" s^sh 

tareV P nlri lcnBnl f. 8ocro- 

° r 


ZEALAND 

UN n/ERBITV OF WAIKATO 

Hamilton 

Aal/Il 

ItMlaa VSSfEfJlF or Waikato 

Jufe - f ° r - th °- 


LONDON 

UNIVEH8ITY OF 
□OLOBMITliS' COLLEGE 
MEDICAL CENTRE 

Temporary part-tlraa Clinical 
Payrhaloglat and/or trained 
Counasllor with axperleuce of 
working with Individuate and 
flroupa. Applicant* mual hold o 
dearea or lia aqulvalent and 
hove undertaken rolevant_Posl- 


qrouns. Applicant* mual hold a 
degree or III Bqulv«lent_and 
hove undertaken relevant Post- 
graduate training. Salary 
£33.54 per S-hour session. 
Written appllcatlona to the 
Foraannel OfTlcar, University 
or London OoldainlthB - Col- 
lage, Lewisham Way. New 
Cross, SEI4 GNW not later 
than 37th November. Informal 
enquiries 698 021 1 Bat. 238. 


NEW ZEALAND . 

DUNEDIN 

UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Tho Queen's Collouc 

Junior Iteaea re It Fellowship In 
Philosophy and Lecturer In 
Phlloaophy 

The College proposes to 
elect a man or woman ta a 
Junior Roiaareh Followahlp In 
Philosophy tenable far three 
yoara from 1 October 1888 and 
■lea a man or woman ta a 
Lecturership In Phlloaophy 


(TWO POBT8I 


with reaponalblllty for teaching 
up to I A hours per week ten- 
able for three year* from 1 
January 1988. Candidate* may, 
U they wish, ask to bo conol- 
dered Tor either poat. 

Further portlculora may be 
obtalnod from tho Provost. The 

S uoon'i College. Oxford. DX1 
AW. HI 

OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Dodloy's Librarian 

The Curators of the Bodleian 
Library Intend to proceed to an 
election to fill tha pool of Dad. 
loy'o Librarian, which la at 
present vacant. The post car- 
riea a stipend ol £80. SIB a 
ylir. 

Applications (nine copies), 
naming three referees, but 


Appllcatlona ero Invited naming three referee*. _ but 

(Tom graduates qualified In any without testlmonlale, should 

(laid of economics, for two be received not “tar than 1 1 


(laid or economics, for two 
posts within lire Department of 
Economic*- One .poat Will be 
rilled at ths rank or Lecturer 
but the other may bti filled at 
any level UP to end Includ ng 
Personal Professor according 
to tho qiialjrirntlonB and ex- 
porlenco of the succeasful 
candid eta. A wiUingnaM end 
Internet |n teoahlng econo- 
me tries would bo or edvenloge 
for one of the posts. 


Salary: Lecturor NZ 91 9.830. — 
$83,1180 per annum. .Senior 
Lecturer NZ$84,806 — $31,400 


Ml bs' u, n ?fcD BW appointment 
Attain fib£„£ e VS* Public 

SEPHcm? * wnT , Kl hB “u««*“fui 
tah VjILbe expected to 
* ni1 arsdusfi ’ i urtdergraduete 
wpirTlM .'SJ J, ov " l “ end to 
!\FNIasJiii ,n rssoerch. 

{kslf auhtini.,?-? 0 ' 1 ^ indicate 

J ha ;s*perfence. 


9»m tnay ?■* • An appatnt- 
n>“«le Tor a 

fej 1 *: J]22? nt ,l Bl J r V range 
l4,fes°l._. J-ecturera . _ Is 


par annum, with a bar at 
NZ$2 7, 989 1 Associate Profes- 
sor NZS34.7M per annum. 
Proftisaor NZ$38, 404 - 

$48,060 per annum. 

Fur ther pertlculors ara avail - 

a* aarr assss: 

wealth Universities lAppte.l. 
36 Gordon Square. London 
WC19 OFF. or from the Reg- 
Istrer of the University. PO 
Box 36, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land. 

vlBSTttr ,um ” ■» 


NOTTINGHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Department of Music 

Appllcadon* ere Invited for 
a Temporary ■ Lecturer In this 

Department to b ® ^^“musIc 
R nd c I If fa , Lecturer , 1 1 nMu.ic. 


i anuery 1983 by the Reg etrer. 

intverelly Ofttces. Wslllnoton 
Square, Oxford, 0X1 8JD, 
from whom further partlculere 
may ba obtained. hi 


Polytechnics 


LEICESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

vtpdical Laboratory Sclencae. 
UrefBrBncQ WlU be given ta ep- 
pilcente wlth a higher degree 
and appropriate academic end/ 
or practical experience. 

The nerson appointed will ba 

nSSUSSS*' for, 2" * 

msm 

Subjects. 


'W % •SBS ti a n proc- 

JZSJtelniBnt r.^udRiona . of 

wealth Un 1 ve r - 


Rad cl If re t-eciurer BuDjecca. 

T,5S ^'rhTT-rlod' 1^ April A major r..pod“lb|llty win 

\ . • h£..2L* , M intro- 


• Wat's 


1 9Ba tO man-H •‘i.'.VUi. 

ore - 1600 and an Interest m 
§Oth-Cantury music would oleo 
be an advantage. 

r .sii‘V“i iiisffi S” 

annum. 

Further details end forme of 

application, returnable not lo 
fer than 30 lh November. 1981 . 
from the Starr . Appointment! 
Orncor. Univerelty of Nntttnfl- 
Jinjve™iw/erk. No‘|l^ 


Ss^nSii 1 wSS 
HSlMI lhem* r - *'<”8 P* r 

annum. 


SINGAPORE POLYTECHNIC 


THE INSTITUTION 


' i — . « A “ 0IUUOIII DUIUIIIIOIII ui o.auu lliwiuaifiu u 

part-llms enrolment of 3.5QQ students) and a lutl-Ume academic staff strength ol 400. The 
medium of Instruction In English, 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons for appolniment in the following 
positions: “ 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER: SS5404 1-87652 p.a 

SENIOR LECTURER: S$38584<45344 p a 

_ . , LECTURER: SJ22802-41964 p.a. 

Point o! entry Into any of the above salary ranges will depend on qualifications and 
experience. Applicants should have e minimum ol two years' relevant Industrial/teachinn 

experience. " 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(A) Civil Eng. & Building Dept. 

A degree or professional qualification in Architecture, Civil Engineering. Building, Quantity 
Surveying or Land Surveying. 7 

(B) Electrical Eng. DepL 

A degree or professfonaJ qualification in Electrical Engineering. 

(C) Electronics & Communication Eng. Dept. 

A degree or professional qualification in Electronic Engineering with special emphasis In 
the fields of Communicalion Engineering, Digital instrumentation & Control and Computer 


Mechanical & Production Eng. Dept. 

A degree or professional qualification in Mechanical Engineering; Production Engineering- 
Metallurgical Engineering. Preference will be given to those with ability lo teach tool and 


die design, machine tool manufacturing, heat trealmont and foundry technology, plant 
maintenance engineering, Instrumentation and control engineering, design ond industrial 
automation. 

(E) Chemical Process Technology Olvn. 

A ^de grM^grofeBsbria 1 quatllfcalion In Chemical Engineering, Polymer Technology or 

(F) Maths & Science Divn/Computer Centre 
A degree In Computer Science. 

(Q) Marine Eng Dept 

A degree In Manna Engineering or First Class Engineer Certificate of Competency (Steam 
or Motor). 

(H) Nautical Studies Dapt. 

(I) Extra Master or Master Foreign Going; BSc (Nautical Studies), Membership of the 
Chartered Institute of Transport. 

(II) Diploma In Marine Electronics, DOT Radar Maintenance and MRGC (or RQGC) Certifi- 
cate or BSc (Electrical/Electronics). 

TERMS & CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Singaporeans and Malysians will be offered appointment on local terms. Other expatriates will 
be appointed on contracts of 2 or 3 years' duration. Vacation leave and subsidised medical/ 
dental benefits are provided. Under me Singapore Central Provident Fund Scheme, a stall 
member contributes at the current rate of 22% of his gross salary subject to a maximum of 


S$650 per month and the Institution contributes 20'/s% of his gr09B salary towards the Fund. 
The sum standing lo Ihe staff member's credit in the fund ia tax tree and may be withdrawn 
when he leaves Singapore/Malaysia permanently. 

In addition to ihe above, a contract officer will receive free air passages for himself, hb 
spouse and up to 3 children under 18 years of age; baggage allowance; children’s education 
allowance; accommodation at subsidised rates. 


spouse and up to 3 children under 18 years of age; baggage allowance; children’s education 
allowance; accommodation at subsidised rates. 


INCOME TAX 

The average effective tax rate paid by staff as a percentage of their nett taxable Income Is as 
follows: 

Principal Lee lunar : 20 - 24% 

Senior Lecturer . ; 15-17% 

Lecturer : 9-18%- 

APPLICATIONS 

Interested persons should writs to: 

Assistant Registrar (Personnel) 

Singapore Polytechnic 
c/o Singapore High Commlsaslon 
5 Cheeham Street, London S.W.1, United Kingdom. 

(Tel: 01-235 9067/8/9 

giving their curriculum vitae, subjects they are able to teach, names and addresses ol 
two referees. The closing date for receipt of applications is 27 November 1981. 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON’S IN8TITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. ABERDEEN 

GRAY'S SCHOOL OF ART 

HEAD OF DESIGN 

Practising Designer wilh teaching end industrial 
experience for a department in which four BA 
Honours and one BA specialism studied. Expected 
(o strengthen Unka with industry and other 
Schools of RGIT. 

LECTURER IN GRAPHIC DESIGN 

Graphic Designers of highest calibre, either to 
develop photography In relation to Graphic 
Design, or Artist with particular skills In relation to 
contemporary methods of illustration or display. 

LECTURER IN FINE ART 

Creatively involved in two dimensional and three 
dimensional aspects of Fine Art far teaching In 
both Drawing and Painting and Sculpture 
Departments. 

Salary scales: 

8enlor Lecturor Ell, 139- £14.079 p.a. 

Lecturer £8,894 -£11.988 p.a. 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from the Secretary, Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology. Bchoolhlll Aberdeen. 
AB9 1 FR. 10224 674B1 II. 


LONDON 

MIDDLESEX POLYTECHNIC 
LI l/Senlor/PrJncliMl 
LECTURER 

In Accounllnq and Finance 
Lll/SL: C6. 960 - £12.659 pa 
PL: £11.796 -"£14.736 pa Inc. 

An appai-iimlty to Jain a 
group Involved In (ha teaching 
and development of a range of 
undergraduate end poetgredu- 
ela rauraei In accounting, hull- 
nag* atudlee end magentent. 

For appointment at Lit/ 
Senior Lecturer level a firet or 
higher degree will be expected, 
end a professional qualifica- 
tion. whilst not eaeentlel, is 
desirable. The aucceaaful candi- 
date will have experience of. 
or Ihe ability to develop, high 
standards or leaching and re- 
search. 

. For appolniment at Principal 
Lecturer level a good ncedemlc 
nullification end degree 
teaching napcrlenrs will be ex- 
pected end anafn e professional 
qualification, whilst not bima- 
lllli I* desirable. Candid Bins 
(or this level of pntl will navel 
to demonstrate nullity lo initi- 
ate and rondurl research. 

Write quoting rof A217A far 
further Information and an ap- 
plication form, poitlna flrat 
rt«4. to: Pergonnel Off(ce. 

Middlesex Polytechnic. 114 
Chase Hide. London N14 SPN. 
Closing data 87 November. 113 


OXFORD 

POLYTECHNIC 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Adralntairatlvn . Assistant 
t Starring I required ta deal with 
.teaching itaff nnpolnuiiqnie 
and recants, together wltb 
other administrative duties In- 
cluding aaryjelng of aoma co 
mtttaae, Candid 
hare experience Of higher 
. education and for personnel 
work. • 

£7?5 l 7 a 7A?V hfl " C " ,e “ SfH - 

• Fin ihar details and nanlfca- 
.ilon forma front the Deputy 
Administrator. . Oxford Poly 

o"3 n OBP. li "' ,,,lfl,0n ' OKr °,ft 



^ 1^ i 1 : • "***| 







Polytechnics continued 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
School of Health Studies 


HEAD OF 
SCHOOL 


The post arising from the retirement of the previous 
holder, will appeal to a suitably qualified person able to 
provide sound academic leadership of a group of staff 
drawn from health care professions. 

Health Studies is an expanding area within the 
Polytechnic requiring considerable energy and initiative. 
The successul applicant will possess high academic 
qualifications together with a record of substantial 
contributions to curriculum development and the 
evaluation of practice in (heir chosen field. Specific 
interests in the community and preventive health care 
will be welcome. 

Burnham F.E. Head of Department Grade IV: 
E12,783-£14,331 per annum. 

For further details and application form, returnable 
by 4th December 1981, please call our 24 hour 
telephone answering service (0632 3231261 or send a 
stamped addressed envelope to the Personnel 
Officer, Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic, ElllBon 
Building, Ellison Place, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
NE1 8ST. 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF NUTRITIONAL SCIENCE 

LECTURER 

Good honours graduate in appropriate 
subject such as Biochemistry, Nutrition 
or Food Science for degree end diploma 
courses. 

Higher degree and clinical, industrial or 
research experience advantageous. 
Salary range E6894-E1 1986 par annum. 
Assists nee with removal expe naea . 
Details from the Secretary. Robert 
Gordon's Institute of Technology, 
Schoolhlil, Aberdeen, AB9 1 FR. ■ 
10224 B7451U 


Centra lor Inatttutkvral Stud u 
Dunn n House, Stratford E16 

Research Fellow: 


Local Government Finance 

ThaCefllmfn InattoittooalStiiclaa hoxai vacancy tor a Research Mow for a two 
O* iwtod lo comNaiea lour yut ptogwimo d raeurch hto Local Qairemnwii 
Fwanoa 

The muich programme has concentrated anafwniifvas 10 Un praunt 

mega menu tor central gwmmntsRtuppofial toed authority expend rare, and 
pncUirfv trakfcaof alMNvrcoeie m. The Mow would be expected to dwratop 
wear own hfi fli wtihtn this bead ana. end to produces proposal tor further 
UHnMltuopwtM itraendot dwMa ven iwriod. 

Cera&Jatwmuat bafamfarvrfth Local Government Finance end be prepaid in 
■Nnlc nitride die utatoabatnewoik. Tha pou would Maul table to aomeono with 
Briber fiacriui or academic arperienc* in thh field. 

8atotyacal« Lecturer II paints Si. DM62-E8J20 pi us appropriate 
London Weighting ASowanoe. 

For further data la and on eppUciilon form pfaatt contact Polytechnic Pereonnd 
Ofllw. North Eul London PolytecJinla. Aa la Houa a, 1W1M High Road, 
CbsdwM Jfeaih. Romford, fun RMS MX (Tet S1690 7722 ExL 31210136) 
dtisAig reference number: RJBIRtL 
Ctoefeg data far appfeatfena: IStft November INI. 

THJ33 

. 4 BHC 6 PT. 

■ W* B»krtypwi&mc^ 'coUrt cywtk , f 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

SchobI of Crbattve Arta and Design 

(ftB-Ads/ertlsamenti v 

Tw^pbretytortinffoml ilapfiaiy 1882io31 jiriylWJ?, • 

LECTURER II 
■N FINE ART 

Practlaltiff patniof* or 'sajlpiors am Invited io apply for IN? 
post. Applications must bo supported byal least six samples of 
vyorkfrildsa or pboiographs) and a compraheiwiva wrllien : , . 
■ statement. . ' • • V ' 

Safely Spate £0462'£1O,43i. 

, Pfsvfoua appRcams Ore still under con aid aration iqtid need hot 
re-appfy. 

Datalta from: Tim Gsrvloaa Officer, Loads Polytechnic, 
Calvarlay Street, Looda LSI 3HE. . . 

Tel: 0632 462388.;-: ' , 

Closing d9t»: 27th tiovafiibar, 133 f. Pfefsaendose k.a'.e. 


The Hatfield Polytechnic 

DIRECTOR 

(Re-advertisement) 

The Governors invite applications from suitably qualified 
candidates for the post of Director of Tim Hatfield 
Polytechnic. The post will become vacant on 1 May 1982 
on the retirement of Sir Norman Llndop. The Polytechnic Is 
In Burnham Group II (current Inclusive salary £24,470). 

Applications received In response to the first 
advertisement will be considered with others. 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from the County 
Education Officer (ref: GHM), 
Hertfordshire County Council, 
County Hall. Hertford SG13 8DF, to 
whom applications should be 
submitted not later then 28 
November. 

THES3 


PORTSMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 

Lecturer/Senlor Lecturer In 
Psychology 



BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


Communlaatton In 
Nurse Education 

A Health Education Can ncU Curriculum 
Development Project 

EVALUATION 

OFFICER 

£6462-£8820 

Application! are InvtmdforttiefliBiof a 
■erles of appointment! t& this national 
rneaich piojecl which arina to Investigate 
the leaching at cammunl cation skills In 
rune education. Project staff will be 
based In three U.K. card tea and will 
design and risve'op e range of education 
mathodi and resource! In the mo ol 
Inter- p eraonol end comm u nkatlon lUlh . 

The B'lghion Polytechnic pail will be 
coraamad with ihe dad gn and 
admlnlitretton cl avakianon mat hods Tor 
the project as e whole end w» run (or a 
(lied term or three yearn. 

Applicants should ba graduate!. 
Exparlanco In nulling education end of 
evaluation end research methods 
desirable. 

Further doteffa and application forma 


Applicants should hnve an 
Intarut In rognltlva psychology 
and have experience with mlc- 
iproceMors. Teaching duties 
. Ill bo at degree level end will 
Include giving assistance III 
practical end project work. A 
further Interest In ek 
-eli 



from the Deputy Heed of Personnel. 
Brighton Polytechnic, Brighton BN2 
4 AT, Tit Brighton B03BBB Ext. 2336. 
Closing de« 4 December. 


*1 


OXFORD 

POLYTECHNIC 

APPLIED 

STATISTICS 

TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES 

ApplIcaUuna from goad lion' 
cure graduates In Statistics, 
genetics or Psychology era In- 
vited for a part-time temporary 
teaching pent in the Depart- 
ment of MfLlhaniatlca. SUlutli 
end Computing. 

Successful applicants will be 
export ad to teach for up to sis 
hours per week, mainly In 
practical work, and will ba ex- 

J leered to register with CNAA 
or reaoerch tSa arose MPhlir 
PhD. Remuneration for the 


hours per weak, mainly In 
practical work, end will ba ex- 

J i acted to register with CNAA 
Or reeeercn dagreee M Phi If 


teaching will be aveilable for 
the 1981-82 scsdemlo year up 
lo C2BB4 p.a. el the maximum 
or eix hours leeching per week. 

Puller date lie of current r« 
aearch Interests may bo 
obtained by telephone (Oxford 
047771 or letter to the Secret 
ery, Department of Mathemn 
tic*. Statistics end CompuUn 
Oxford Polytechnic, 

0X3 Sap, to wham eppllca 
tlons. giving full details or 
training and the nemos at. two 
refereea. should be earn o- 
■oon as possible. 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


OXFORD 

BALLIOL COLLEGE 
OXI 3BJ 

VIB1T1NO FELLOWSHIP 
1983— 1 BBS . 

The College proposes to 
eleot to a ana year non- 
etlpendtery Visiting Fellowship 
a distinguished scholar from 
abroad who will be spending 
the academic year 1983-3 In 
Oxford. The Fellow will be en 
titled to Tree meals and will be 
a full member or the Senior 
Common Room, He or she will 
be entitled to attend meetings 
or the Oovsrnlng Body end to 
use ell College facilities. The 
College hopes to ba able to 
help with the provision of 
accommodation for the Fellow. 

Fur the r details may be 
obtained from the Senior 
Tutor- The closing for applica- 
tions la 30 January 1982, H3 


OXFORD 

LADY MARGARET HALL 
Oxford OX 3 6QA 
Telephone 0665 34353 

Joanna Randal I -Mad ver Junior 
Haieeroh Fellowship 

The Governing body Invitee 
cations from women 
only for e Joanna 
nande 1 1 • Mart ver Junior Re- 
search Fellowship, tenable for 
two years from October 1983. 
I5*_Jti£ | l ,Bnd » expected to ba 
84,000 per annum, with resi- 
dence. The subject of research 
Shall be in the field of paint- 
ing, sculpture, music or litera- 
ture of any nation. In any 
period. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Col- 
lage Secretary, to whom com- 
pleted applications should be 
returned bv I March 1 988. H3 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 13.H t[ 


iftf niHF BOURNEMOUTH 
and WEYMOUTH 


The Dorset Institute of Higher Education has 
vacancies for the following from January 1982 
(or as Boon as possible after thlB data): 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

•MEDIA STUDIES 
•CATERING SYSTEMS 
•TOURISM STUDIES 

• FOOD AND BEVERAGE STUDIES 
•BUSINESS FINANCE 
•MARKETING 

• COMPUTER STUDIES (with BpecfBl reference to 

Education or Office Technology) 

All candidates should be welt qualified academically, 
preferably with research experience and a higher 
degree, and with sound professional experience In a 
relevant area of industry or commerce. 

Closing date for applications is 
Friday, 4th December, 1981. 

Forms and further details available 
on receipt of 9.a.e. from: 

The Director's Secretary, 

Dorset Institute of Higher Education, 
Walllsdown Road, Poole, 

Dorset BH12SBB. them 


Bedfordshire Education Service 

BEDFORD COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS (Grade V) 

With affect from 1 April 1982. 

Application forms and further particulars available from: The 
Director, Bedford Collage of Higher Education, Cauklwdl 
Street, Bedford, MK42 9AH. (Tel: 0234 46161). Closing data: 
Friday, 4th December 1981 . them 


AVERY HILL COLLBOE 
Bexley Road. Eltham 8E9 2PO 
Tsl. 850 OOBI 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 
STUDIES required to 
ordinate and lead a wall qual- 
ified team within tho Youth 
and Community Studies Sec 
lion. Avary 

Its aollvltlaa In thin nras. psrt,- 
culariy In advanced ln-aarvlca 
work. and the person 
appointed must have exparl- 
ance of course development 
and planning. Qualifications 
and experience In youth and 
community work will be e re- 

S ulrement, together with evi 

ance at re-.-..- -. - 

itudy/rasaarch. Bpeclel quel- 
iMcatloiWcxperjcnce In the 
field or multi-cultural studies 
would be an advantage. 

Salary seals In accordance 
with the Burnham (FEi award 
effective from 1 April 1981: 
C11.9B8 to £12,591, plua £759 
Inner London allowance (sub- 
ject to formal approval). 

Further details and applica- 
tion forma obtainable from the 
Principal to whom completed 


Colleges of Higher Education 


forms should be returned by 
50 November 1981. H8 


PART-TIME LECTURERS 

Part-time lecturers (daytime 

only) requd. ror profess 

courses commencing In January 
In Accountancy. Business 
Studies and Marketing. Phans 
City Tutorle* 


REMINDER 


COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE 


T.H.E.S. 


SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 
10.00 AM MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE 
PUBLICATION 


HAMPSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Lecturer ll/Senlar Lecturer In 
Accountancy 

Application ere Invited for 
the above post which la avail 
able from 1 

Applicants should have mem- 
bership or one of tho major 

accountancy bodies and praisr 
ably nleo poasoos ■ C®'® 
degree. Teechino experience l» 
desirable. 


application forms and furih 
details from 


Southampton “l-EHri. 

Education. East Park Terror^ 

Southampton, ( 

(please include 
a (id real 

whom they snouio ^‘“.",7 


Colleges of Art 


EXETER 

COLLEaE^PATtT AND 
Principal: Clifford Flshvvfch 


uSsmiiuB^ 

Required u.foan ■■ Pffl* 

within the BA (Nona) Fine o 
C r i course I- 

Study d or "{j.tJ'Sraa&s 

from one d o"%oS*o( 

Candidates "ARSeoee 01 

snus-AW..^ %yzr. 
sL^sja.'gmas 
SS SSEtt&se&ri- 


— — -■ 
department n of n f.nb art 

0.6 Associate 
qulred for Aprll/May 

Salary - * “toSto**-* 
be mad* ° n 0,8 iag 

aca JSn is - £9702 Pjjj! ,o3« 

Londo^ sllow-«® ct T o ha 9 p 

shown l« *n 

time poet. _ 

Ke Heol>tr<^“ d W w?lWO 

SSS'Sf 

tisemant. 


nffi TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 13.11.81 


Colleges of Art continued 



SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 

LECTURER IN FASHION 

garJsaa ssm irs-s 

commencing January 1982 or as aoon as possible Ihereaffar 

A knowledge of paliarn culling, grading and commercial 
practice as well as experience in fashion design is required. 

Duties will also Include some responsibility for Industrial 
liaison and curriculum development. 

The appointment will be as Lecturer Grade 1 salarv emu. 
per annum ' according to qualifications and 

Application forms and further particulars are available 
from: Dean of School of Art and Design, None College St 
George s Avenue, Northampton and should ba returned 
not later than 14th December, 19B1. 

THES3 


Lancashire Education Committee 

PRINCIPAL 

(Blackburn College of Technology and Design 
(An Institution of Further and Higher Education) 

The above post will becomes vacant on 31 December, 1981 
when Dr. John Rose retires to take up an Industrial' 
appointment. 

The College, which la an area college within the Lancashire 
fourth P™ aant| Y ln Group 8 and is organised In nine 
Depart mania comprising Art and Liberal Studies, Construction 
Management and Business Studies, Electronic and Electrical 
^" aa ™9; Mechanics! and Production Engineering, Pure 
ewffri 1- M ® c ’ Bnce ' Tjwfllea, Mathematics, Computing and 
Statistics and General Education. LocbI provision for Adult 
Eoircaiion is also organised by the College. 

Appflcants should be well qualified academically, possess 

HL!™ n T, ment , BX P» rlenM a* a senior IbvcI and have 
teatfershlp qualities of a high order, 

HhUY 31B* i0nS ° f thB Burnhflm {FE1 Re P° rt the Present 

an ^ application form may be obtained from 
Tnri,. CI ? ,lc 10 J hB Qov ernors, Blackburn Collage of 
rtchnology and Design. Fellden Street, Blackburn, BB2 

Jim]iu 0p BB144) and should ba returned to 
«m by Monday, 23 November. 1981. 


MtTRQPOLITAN^OROUGTrS^TDCKPoSr 

STOCKPORT COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Frincipal Lecturer/Deputy Head 
Department of Art & Design 

lnvltsd for the post of Principal Laoturer who 
Bjjuma (ha responsibilities of Deputy Head of Department. 

hB suitably qualified In Graphic or Surface 
6 ndua ( ralBvan *' raa P onslh ' 0 experience In further 

Salary: C11.29B-E14.238. 

Application forms quoting ref. 888, to be 
returned by 4th December, 1981, and 
mm further particulars (s.a.e.) are svallsble 

ffi from: The Principal, Stock port College of 
■VjLa Technology, Wellington Road South, 

| W^^Sk. Sf Pekport SKI 3UQ. them 


^njst ration 

t0ly £S N resident director 

As iha s«nW CQaEaE CENTRE FOR EDUCATION ABROAD 
falter for Hl! 1 i n !? trator ' n ti 16 London office of the College 
[•Mnribla in U *k^ °J. Abf oad, the resident Director Is 
USA for f8C *or at B88V8r Collega, Glenslde, 

SSBS^ Mti ^,. fl,nctionln 9 of the London office In 
>’ twintaWna i^t P n ° ntibl - lrt6s and ita liaison vylth Glenslde . 

. co-operating British universities and 

of some Bnn a™ m °notoring the academic .arrangements 
• “ ,°ver8oalna ,Kuf r Cfln un dergraduateB on the programmes 
. feriBtba . • na i&aslng and operations of all programme 

n . .Wo^nrhtS h^X ar i Collfl 9 0 * n the development of new 
and 0,her 0VBr8MB flrBBS - 

of bolh Us and UK h, 9 Her 

tS^- AbSh, Bd ^ ,n 'stratlve experience In an academic 
'& n ^l(on P ll5ii 0 A rk ^ th both US and UK staff. Strong 
abllllv for lon B term appointment. 
at Post-secondary lever. Ph.D. preferred 

oppNcatlon and CV to: The Dlreotor, 
Education Abroad. Shield House. 
London SW3 2DJ, thesh 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Higher and Further Education 
— Social Sciences 

K huS IT 1 ® nt L E 5 Uca,lon and Science, Room 
10/2, Elizabeth House, 38 York Road, London SE1 7PH 

quoreSl. 01-828 mZ BXtanB,on8 2237 OT 2788- Plaali 


m,l, TARY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
SHRIVENHAM, SWINDON, WILTSHIRE 

RESEARCH SCIENTIST IN 
COMPUTING SCIENCE 

H?nh«r°R al Milr,ar Y_ c . ollB B H ol Science proposes to appoint a 

SSL SSS^SSSS^ Rfl9Bflrch Sciamist ,n « hB 

The main {Julies of the research will be: - 
Hr!hi B T? , SS n i Wi t h another mBmber of the Branch f Q r Robert 
ln ,hB Mlnislr V of Defence sponsor^ 

SE£S^ 8 producl,on quari,v AdH Compilar and 

!L“nro1c^X°s“ u " dB "> rei “ aB "" d 

Srtir& ,Ch S u ,Bnt ^ wMI BlBO bB expected either to 
Pnnnnifi - ", ° ,hBr , Da P Bn niental work on programming 

«u»?Bma fl dLT- P BmentB1 on ' real ,lme syatems and Informailon 
systems design, or to engage in Individual research. 

lif ! u . GMB u, ul candlda,fl wi| l have an honours degree In a 

Cnmfn in 8U q Ja r Ct an6 a, t lBflB ' lhrBfl veers' experlsnce ol 
Computing Scfence, Drafarablv In tha fiain «r 


arid promptly ara raquirid! 

.■* rPto!llo» form and /urthar 
detalfa from I ha Deputy Head 
°r, Peraonnel, Brighton 
Polrtachnlc, Wloulaecoomb, 
Brighton BN3 4 AT. Tni 
Brighton 693655 Ext. 2337! 
faaV" 0 date 30 Novemher 
1S8I. HI 1 


P 2b V . T, S MNIC ■■NIOIl LICTUR- 
to Secrotarlol Studios, rotlr- 
DO Bf,or t | J'. would like to iibar 
rrom anyone wishing In employ 

!ffr, lll .L to . ,l,u *« lv » raparlly for 
atarr and curricula development . 
All enquirlsB trosied In ronfi- 

the! 1 Bo ". No. 0724V 

THES. The Times, London 1VCI. 

H 1 7 


101 n 

to qualifications and axporlenca. 

IJfrSlW 8 K Ca,0d 0I 1« lar Q Q she In a rural environment, 
fffhi ww rd u r bBI w® 8 n 1 Oxfordshire and Wiltshire, In the Vale 

torJid Wh if H n r8a ' 1 of 8ra many oxco, ' Bn, sporting and social 
facilities. Ths Department has Dec PDP-11 and Interdou 8/32 
computers, as well aa some microprocessors, and will shortly 
acquire a new mainframe to replaco Its existing ICL 1900 

idmto ™ ,0rm D mB . v bB obtained from the Civilian 
Admin Office, Royal Military Collage of Science, 
Shrlvanham, Wiltshire 9N8 8LA: Telephone 0793-782661 
Ext. ez-i. Further information may be obtained from 
Dr Rrth (ext 483). Please quote reference HG 12W1/121. 
Closing data for appllcationa 4th Dacamfaar 1981. 


Colleges of Further Education 


BROMLEY 

COLLEOE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER 
or LECTURER II 
In BIOCHEMIBTRY 

, n ?5 [,,jlrBcl from lat January 
1888. or aa aoon aa poialbla 
tharaaftar to teach on cauraaa 
for membership of tha Inatltute 

t , e,c b '°, 

Applied Biology and Medical 
Le bora lory aubjocta and T-E,C. 
Certificate In Solance. 

Salary scales:- 

r SENIOR LECTURER £9,684- 
£12.141 plua £49B Outer Lon- 
don Allowance. 


LEICESTERSHIRE: 

LOUOHDOROUQR COLLEGE 
OF ART AND DESIGN 

STUDIES 

la) LECTURER II, HISTORY 
OF ART AND DESIGN 

tb) PARTTIME LECTURER. 
HISTORY OF ART AND 
DESIGN 

. Suitably qualified art hlxto- 
rlana to teach B. A. (Hone) 
Degree Court* atqdonu. 


. LECTURER Grade II 
£6.4B2-£1D.431 plus £498 Out- 
er London Allowance. 


■vllllngnaaa to develop expar- 
tlia In at least one of tha 
following arena:- 


„ Candida toe ahould hold an 
Honours Dears a (or aqul volant) 
In Dlochamlatry. 

Subitantlal teaching exparf- 
ance and a relevant poat gradu- 
ate Qua] Iflcat inn are required 
tor appointment at Senior Lot- 
turar level. 

, Further particulars and ap- 
plication form, returnable by 
33th November. 1981, may be 
obtained by phoning tha Prin- 
cipal^ secretary. H7 


(Printed or Woven Textiles, 
Embroidery) 

9. Hletory of Poxhlon 
3. E^opeon^Archl lecture 

s! Primitive Art 

Written appllcationa (no 
form!) giving age and (ullail 
detail! or training, qualifica- 
tion! end experience together 
with tha names and addreatea 
of two rafaraee to the Princip- 
al. College or Art and Design. 
Red moor, Loughborough, 

Lake. Ilf 


SENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER 
(£7350-£1 0,350) 

For tha Teal and Measurement 
Research Unit 

III lo review the methods by which 
CGLI KSMsmenl materials am 
developed. 

(Ill to assist in the (reining ul CGLI 
staff and Bxaminora In maeaa- 
mgnt techniques. 

(HU lo piovfcto b consultancy service 
within Ilia Institute and for dfent 
organisation! on all matters 
bating tossssssment, 

(hr] to develop assessment materials 
for CGLI schemes. 

Applicants should hold a degree in 
Psychology for equivalent) and 
have a working know-ledge of 
sutistlcal methods including the 
fundamentals of msntof test theory. 
They should perierably have several 
years experience of achievement 
testing in an appUgd setting. 
Application forma from Keith 
Jaokeoa Personnel O Nicer, City 
It Guilds of London Institute. 48. 
Britannia 8L, London WC1X 9RG. 
Phone 01 -278 2488. 


Personal 


l '™ a ?nn TS c«i DV * NC * B £‘00 U> 
£20,000. Written t<vma on re- 


queat. Heglonal Trillt Ltd., 31 
Jjp.'jr Strrsl. PIrcadllly London 
W1A 4HT. Plion«: 01-491 2934. 


Research 


CULHAM COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
ThlB naw Research Institute, established to Inveatfgata the role 
of the Church In education, wishes to appoint a 

Research Officer 

- to undertake work on 

The Role of tha Churoh School 

In the state maintained sector of EngNah education. 

Salary will bs on 5 chIb 2 of tha University Research Scales 
£9,750-£12,880 with' USS or appropriate equivalent benefits. 
ThB post is s temporary one for three years. Closing data 
1st December. 

Further particulars and application forme may be obtained 
from:- The flavd. Dr. John Gey, Culham Collage Institute, 
(HE), 80 East Saint Helen Street, Abingdon, Oxon, 0X14 


^ City+Guilds 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

DEM rffi 5W£ 

POST DOCTORAL RESEARCH 
rcLLQVV 

Invrtod far 

IP. 1 p -* .*? work on lh0 analy- 
!“ ■"» Intarpreiailan of data 
Irom Uia Hard X-ray t magi ns 
Bpaclromatar on board NASA 'a 

iS.n r .^.,. M W. ,muln . MIX* ton 

Spactcr aft. The prime runcilon 
of ihe In* t rumen i la to alutfy 
5P" Physical procaituB otenr- 
rlng In aolar flarva. 

Salary on Rcwgrcl, Fallow 
1A lcale £6070 - £10.375 plus 
superannuation. Maximum 
■lari Inn salary £6880. The pom 
la nvallablB from I July. 1 gag 
• for (wo yann. 


pai-ilcuiars 


MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Appllcationa are Invited for 
thla poat from graduataa In 
organtaatSonal behaviour, buai 
— ■ atudiea or relatad i 
relevant peat-aoclora 

anaatmd on a two mr proiact 


■| 


anaaesd on a two Mar project- 

sv , "«. I , n iS‘-“£ 1 f{r,i3. r ? 

fieu’lM and BPPileaUana torma 
(returnable i by Decamber and) 


SOUTHAMPTON 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Department of Electrical 
Bnglnoerlnn 

Haaearch Fallow 

Applications are Invited' for 
tha paal of Reaoarch Fallow to 
Inveatlgalo Ids* da tec I Ion and 

G Dnltorlng tsclmlquei lo nuc- 
ar lual praceaalna plants. .The 
work will Involve modelling ol 
Uia procaaaaa.. on-lino snUitle- 
llmatlon prorgiluraa with 
signal processing 

I rhniniioa and comptilr 
mu 1st Ion. The salary wouli. 
ba at an. appropriate point, on. 
tha I A scale, depending on age 
and experience.. 

Appllcationa rB COPIES) 

S hould bp sent lo Mr. R. A. 
inwson, Starring Dapartmant. 
ho UnivaraJty. Hlghflald, 
Southampton SOB 3N)I tnelud- 
Ihg curriculum vine end the 


n «mlng three retoraoe 
■hould b- sent by 30 Noverm- 

THESE^S. ’ Pl0,,,a qUO '° fiVri 


Personal 

BIRMINGIIAM 


wDh UK .fudant.. ah iUbJacV.* 

aSKj Unljoraltv 1 ffifc 


i^&Wrrua: 


names of. two rafereoa, by I 
Decani bar. 1 Q&l quoting refer- 
ence 2Q02/R. 


‘"i"". -wiiDiuon,, nor 

aTagla tltics, . 

L p ^ MBd 

fim ** 


• , • ad 

ad. Pharaa 

'o^l S!% 0 ,1 

H9Q 


Courses 

Improving u 

Consultancy 

Activities 

One day workshop led by Prof. 

J. Bruce of tha MessachusQtis 
IruthulB of Technology, ong of 
the world leaders in applied 
research and loctinology 
transfer. 

On 8 December 1981 
at Polytechnic 
Conference Centra, 
Duncan House, 
Stratford, 

London E15 
Fee £30 

Phone lor further 
Information: Kan Hart 
01-897 2688. 

THE 531 

KELP 


BRUNEI. 

UXBRinOE UNIVERSITY 

D &S A V ra&VN? F . 

MA 

. of QoVnrii- 

TER^B ' CtlU^SF" IN r 

TION. fiOC,AL ADMInTs-Pra: 

- on? ySirTSiA* t1ma T and b p t i'wo 

. Op I long In education 

„ *!'• powonai , so cl at 
ilHSSu'lS "Yptol security are 

.MS, l s„,'h ssab ms 
s.7Xr a ^ T r.*'ss,“.'Js 

c flue)* Siafua and la ■ 
acaanlaed course or (ralnln- 
g 8 aorvlno teachers by n ih 

n A^i ,pl li? t, °n forma rrom ' 

•AM, Paper tmeat or Govern- 
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POLYTECHNIC 


The Hong Kong Polytechnic is a large institution - of 
advanced education which offers courses in a wide 
range of subjects. In addition to four major academic 
Divisions comprising 17 teaching departments, it also 
has a number of inter-disciplinary institutes and 
centres. For the academic triennium 1981-84, 
emphasis will be placed on developing high level 
programmes and applied research activities relevant 
to the needs of Hong Kong. It is also envisaged that a 
number of vocationally-orientated degree 
programmes will be introduced in this triennium. 
Applications are invited for the following posts 
tenable from September 1982: 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Principal Lecturers in Financial Management and Auditing & 
Investigations Senior Lecturers in Advanced Financlnl Accounting 
arid Management Accounting Lecturers In Financial Accounting 
flnd Cost Accounting. 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Principal Lucturors in Materials Technology: Senior 

Loclurors/Lecturers in Physiology/ Animal Technology, Food 
Scienc a /Microbiology, Ecofog y/Genoral Biology, Food 
Technology, Chemical Engineering, Organic/ Inorganic Chemistry 
and General Chemistry. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING b SURVEYING 

Principal Lecturers/ Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers in Building 
Services; Principal Loclurers/ Senior Lectureis in Quality Surveying 
and Ganeral Practice Surveying; Senior Lecturers in Land 
Surveying and Building Management; Senior Lecturers/ 
Lecturers In Building Technology. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS & 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Senior Lectutats/ Lecturers In Marketing, International Marketing. 
Company Law. Commercial Law. Bunding Law, Purchasing and 
Supply Lecturers in General Principles of Law, Management 
Organisation, Behavioural Aspect a of Organisation, Personnel 
Management end Industrial Relations, Insurance subjects. 
Economics. Monaiary Theory and Practice. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL b 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 

Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers In Civil Engineering Construction, 

. Structural Design, Transportation Engineering, Coastal and 
Offshore Engineering. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING STUDIES : 

Principal Lecturors/Senlor Lecturers/ Lecturers in Design of Real- 
time Systems, Computer Aided Design. Gt Graphics. . Systems 
Programming, Installation Management, Management 
Information Systems, Systems Analysis and Design, Applications 
Programming, Computer Systems, Dare-Base Management, 
Computer Applications In areas relevant to the Polytechnic 
Including Engineering, Mathematics, Accountancy, Business 
Studies, Textiles, Applied Design and Design. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers in Power Electronics. High Voltage 
Engineering, Measurements. Electrical Machines, Installation, 
Advanced Circuits and Fields. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Principal Lecturers /Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers in Communication 
Systems, Digital Signal Processing, Design/Application 6 
Fabrication of Integrated Circuits, Electronic Manufacturing, 
CAD /CAM aa applied to Electronic Engineering, Computer 
Systems, Software Engineering, Oata Communication, Radio £r 
Television Engineering, Control and Instrumentation. 

DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT b CATERING STUDIES 

•Principal Lecturers/ Senior Lecturers In Applied Catering 
Management. Lecturers In Food & Beverage Service. Food 
Processing & Production, Applied Control and Accommodation 
Management. 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES 

Lecturers/ Assistant Lecturers In Japanese. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICAL STUDIES 

Principal Leclurera/Senlor Lecturers in Mathematical Education or 
Computational Methods. 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL b MARINE 
ENGINEERING 

Senior Lecturers in Air-Conditioning. Heat Transfer, Mechanics of 
Machines, Aircraft Engineering. Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers In 
Mechanical Engineering, Marine Engineering. 

DEPARTMENT OF NAUTICAL STUDIES 

Principal Lecturers/Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers in Marine 
Electronics/ Electrical Installation and Maintenance. Senior 
Lecturers/ Lecturers In Ship Construction and Stability, Tankship 
Operations and Safety, Marine Environmental Studies, Maritime 
Law end Administration. Marine Radio-Communication and 
General Nautical subjects — Preparation Courses for Masters' end 
Mates' Examinations. Workshop Teacher In General Seamanship, 
Lifeboats Survival at Sea and Morse and Morse Procedure. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRODUCTION b 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers In Production Technology, Production 
Management, Machine Tools and Manufacturing Technology, 
Industrial Management, Work Study, ‘and Analysis of 
Manufacturing Systems. • 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

Lecturers In Sociology end Social Work < Practical Training). 

SWIRE SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

Principal Lacturere/Senlor Lectureis/ Lecturers in Production/ 
Industrial Design, Prlnted/Knlttad Textile Design, Fashion Design, 
Interlor/Fumlture Design arid Design Methodology/ Design 
Management. Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers -In Design History, 


Illustration. Drawing, Design Philosophy, Advertising 
Photography, Foundation/Basic Design, Wood. Metals end 
Plastics Crafts and Typography. Lecturers In Printing Technology 
Surface Pattern, General Graphics/ Artwork, Western Lettering 
and Ergonomics. 

INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL b HEALTH CARE 

Principal Lecturers/ Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers in Medlcsl 
Laboratory Sciences. Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers in Occupations! 
Therapy. Nursing Studies, Physiotherapy, Phychology and 
Diagnostic Radiography. Lecturers in Dental Technology. 

INSTITUTE OF TEXTILES b CLOTHING 

Principal Lecturers/Senior Lecturers/Lacturers/Aasistant 
Lecturers in Clothing Technology and Clothing Production. 
Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers/ Assistant Lecturers in Fashion 
Design. 

CENTRE OF ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

Senior Lecturers in Noise & Vibration Studies and Water Pollution 
Studies/ Solid wastes Control Studies. Senior Lecturers/ 
Lecturers in Air Pollution Studies. 

Industrial Centra 

Senior Manager (Training) (Principal Lecturer equivalent! 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR APPOINTMENT 
AND SALARIES 

Principal Lecturer: HK9 163.060- HK921 5,880 p.a. 

Candidates should have (a) a degree or professional qualification 
and an advanced specialist qualification or extensive experience in 
a specialised field: lb) substantial professional experience; and (c) 
proven administrative ability. 

Senior Lecturer: HK$128,660-HK$181 ,800 p.a. 

Candidates should have la) a degree or professional qualification 
and preferably an advanced specialist qualification; ib) substantial 
professional experience: and (c) proven administrative ability. 

Lecturer: HK971,940-HK9120,180 p.a. 

Candidates should have (a) a degree or professional qualification, 
or in same areas, at least a Higher Technical qualification; and Ib) 
at least three years professional experience. 

Assistant Lecturer: HK960.880 HK888,640p.a. 

This is mainly a training grade. Candidates should have (a) a 
degree or equivalent professional qualification or (b) a Higher 
Technician qualification in the appropriate field of study and one 
year relevant experience. 

Workshop Teacher: HK956.800-HK81 08,780 p.a. 

Candidates should have either (a) a Hong Kong Polytechnic 
Higher Diploma/ Certificate or equivalent PLUS five years relevant 
post-qualification industrial and/or teaching experience; OR (bl ■ 
Hong Kong Polytechnic Ordinary Diploma or equivalent PLUS 
seven years relevant industrial and/or teaching experience PLUS 
one year's approved full-time technical teacher training. 

Note: £1 = HKS10.63 pn 6th November 1981. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Appointment will be on two-year gratuity-bearing contract terms 
Initially. Thereafter suitable appointees may ba offered contract* 
or auperannuabte terms of service at the discretion of ins 
Polytechnic. Benefits ihclude long leave; subsidised 
accommodation for overseas appointees and local appointees on a 
salary of HK910.016 p.m. or above; medical and dental beneim 
children’s education allowance and a terminal gratuity of 2n% oi 
basic salary received over entire contract period. . 

Further Information and application forms are obtainable 
from the Hong Kong Government Office, 6 Grafton Street. 
■ London W1X 3LB, UK. Completed application forms shouio 
ba returned to the same office by 6th December 19B1. 


Mining Engineering 

; University of Petroleum& Minerals 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


.*Ttie pepartment, of Petroleum Engineering 
: . (mini rtgen(jln earing option) will have faculty pos* . 
iUone. dpen for the academic, years 1981-82 ' . 
(second semester, starting 20 February, 1982) and 
: 1982-8? (starting 1. September 1982). / 

iAcadernlcQuaHfloatlonsandExpertenoe: - 7 
i Php degree - with teachl ng and practical experi- 
'. .ofloe. Undergraduate mining courses Include 
; rack piecharUca,' surface &nc| .underground 
; mining methods; mine plant design, mine econo-. 
mioB and feasibility studies, mineral processing 
arid extractive metallurgy, and mine surveying. - 
Language of instruction Is ErfgHsh: * • ■* : •• ■ 
Minimum regular contract for tyro years, renew- 
able. Competitive salaries and; allowances. A!r 
' conditioned an cHUrnlshed housing provided. Free 


air transportation to.and from Dhahran each year. 
Attractive educational assistance grants for. 
schoohjge dependant,, children. All earned 
income without 80udl; taxes. Ten months duty 
each year with two mqriths vaoatlon with salary 
There is also possibility of selection for University’s 
origofng summer proflralnme with good additional 
compensation.;. ; 

Apply with complete resume on academic, pro- 
fessional end personal data, list of references- 
publications a nd research dqtqllo, and with copies 
of degrees and/or transcripts. Including home and 

office addresses arid telephone numbers to: ' 

; Dean of Faculty & Personnel Affairs, University ' 
of Petroleum fr Minarets, P.O. Box 144 , Dhahran 
International Airport, Dfiehran, Saudi Arabia. - : 
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Overseas continued 


KURING-GAI college of advanced education 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. AUSTRALIA 

INTERNATIONAL VISITING FELLOW 
COMMUNICATIONS STUDIES 

Kuring-gal Callage of Advanced Education Ib a multi 
disciplinary Institution of higher education situated in the 
northern Sydney suburb of Lindfleld. The College is of 
outstanding modern architecture and is surrounded by 22 
heetama of natural busbland overlooking the Lane Cove River 
park. The College employe approximately 360 staff and has a 
student enrolment of 3,200. 

The Department of Communication Studies currently teaches 
i range of undergraduate and graduate courses within 
programmes offered by the Schools of Financial and 
Admlnleiratlve Studies, Library and Information Studies, 
Practical Legal Training, Teacher Education and Recreation 
and Community Studies. The task of the International Visiting 
Fellow will be to assist with the design and delivery of 
cowsswork In Communication Studies and to be involved in 
consultation concerning the role of Communication Studies in 
tin College's teaching programmes. 

The appointee will teach In undergraduate courses In 
Interpersonal communication and argumentation and/or 
courses In small group communication, organizational 
communication, mass communication, theory and research In 
communication, and media management aa appropriate. 
Applicants must possess a strong disciplinary background, 
evidenced by higher degree qualifications in communication 
and by activity In research and publication. Considerable 
experience In tertiary teaching and In course development is 
alto essential. 

It ii envisaged tha appointment will commence at the 
beghnlng of the Second Samaater (July 19821. A contract for 
• period of 12 months will be offered to the successful 
sppticant. Round trip air fares for an overseas appointee and 
his or her dependants will ba met. 

Ths appointment will be made within one of the following 
salary ranges: 

lecturer: 8A17,083-9A28.038p.B. 

Senior Lecturer: 9A26.6e3-9A30.994 p.a. 

Principal Lecturer: 8A32,414-6A36,049p.a. 

Initial enquiries regarding this position should be directed by 
airmail to Dr. Harry Irwin, Head, Department of 
Communication Studies. 

AppSetilom In writing giving national dot»Hs. dalalla of qualification! and 
niiMnca md tha namai and addraaiea ol two rolaran ihould ba 
Jj>**nlld br airman to tha Saoratary. Kuring-gal Collagi of Advanotd 
ButHnn.P.0. Boa 222. Lindfleld. N 8,W. 2070. by Slat January. 19B1.THES 12 


Federal University of Technology 
MAKURDI. NIGERIA 

Unlvo,al| V ot Technology al Makurdi has Immediate 
ywntnfliBt aevefal levels ranging from Graduate Assfatant to Profesaor 
"ihelollowtngdlscIpUnBi:- 

^ Computer Science — Mathematics 

~ MBrta aament _ Engineering Soienoe 


In addition the University Is Booking: 

~ Ub,Brlatla — Physical Planners 

JJ*®op8nli>ga orrer tho opportunity to bo el tho (orofront ol tha 
of a now university which alma primarily ot the education 
ad ? n j ,r * cul,uro j' agriculture products ond processes. 

,h< *° r>oata wll bo oxpocted to hava tha usual acadomlc 
w# 2‘J°fl 0,hor w,lh leaching and Industrial axporkmco, Salaries 
wm enan Scales together with otlraoitve enhancemonts for 
■““■contracts of two-years duration. 

^ffotthnlc of Central London Is contracted by the University to fill 
as possible and Interasted applicants can make 
quints through Professor R. K. , Penny as follows: 

Wwl of Engineering end Solonce, Polytechnic ol Central London, 
'‘“NswCsvwidJsh Street, London Wf. 

■SSlXS'JW 6811 ext. 6293 or 6294 (During 09.00-17.00) or 
CS’ 30 on (81 ) 62101 (from London) or (08303) 82101 . 
l ® 323} corresponds to the Standard Coda for Syflset. 


DEPArtm*..-* UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

AHTMe NT OF PSYCHOLOGY. PIETERMARITZBURG ■ 

S&S" " ra invited from suitably qualified parsons 
fit. sex, religion, race, colour or national origin, for 
appointment to the post of 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF THE 
^PARTNIENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

'tatohm, have a good grounding In ganeral 

■itrond nniii j pre8Bnt - the Department of Psychology has a 
• : a Pp8ramawNL em P,M». but this will In no way exclude 
. ..wh a major interest In basic psychology. 

W W,B b6,n range: R20 040-R26260 

' < 9Ml^uH n f :<r lP, -«alarv notch . will be dependent on the 
^tion «Ir„ an °'? r ^Pwience of the eucceaeful applicant. In 
'.. of niu* ?u ar l n u al vacation service bonus equivalent to 93% 

; Illation , 01 8 “'“W la payable, aubjaot to Treasury 
*1 • 

- r Peresulsn of tha pail and inlormailon on paralon, 

ln wjw*tw. itaff bpnsry, housing torn and 
'Si ***!•■. and travtfllng experun an first ippolntmont 

1 ' .-Ssit* tfotu* J - Umrd, South Afrlnan Universities Off*®"; 

-JMlihatg feFfH Mt Hotbom. London WC1V 7HE, Tet for J. Uoyd 
ippHoaHona. on tha prescribed form, must 
j^~~ n * " Wttt **f fiocsuTiber, 1SS1, quoting reference PMB 7S/S1. 


Educational 


-tosls uvm 

KENYA 

Senior Lecturer In 
Agricultural Economics 
Senior Lecturer in 
Water Engineering 
Kenya Institute of Public 
Administration (KIPA) 

Reference: 61 A 76-77 
The KIPA (b a large well-OBtabll&hed 
administrative training centre of the 
Government of Kenya with a staff of over 80 
training up to 600 public officials at any one 
time In a wide variety of fields. Under a 
programme assisted by World Bank funds they 
are developing tha Department of Research in 
the field of Project Management, particularly 
those projects concerned with agriculture and 
rural development. 

The Job: 

l 81 A 80 — Senior Lecturer in Agricultural 
Economics: To teach Agricultural Economic, 


mis. 




Project Development and 
Management, rural planning, cost 
benefit, analysis and operational 
research with up to 10 teaching hours 
par week. ' 

81 A 81 - Senior Lecturer In Water 
Engineering: To teach Water Project 
Management, and planning and 
Implementation of water projocts in rural areas. 
Both Jobs: T o organlso research projects, 
undoneko lialri trips, riovetop curriculum and 
course studying mstoiiBl, and co-ordinate 
various departmental activities as requested, 
and normal academic responsibilities. 
Qualifications: Candidates should be over 35 
and have at least five years relevant experience 
in training and research, preferably in Africa, 
and would normally be required to have an 
appropriate second degree. 

Salary and Benefits: 924,000 and $26,000 pa, 
tax free, one year contract with 20% terminal 
grant, education allowance, rant allowance, 
interest free car loan, free medical scheme, 
transport allowance, bBggage allowance. 
Starting Date: January 1982. 


Please write briefly stating qualifications 
and length of appropriate experience 
quoting relevant reference number and title 
of poet for details and application forme to: 
Overseas Educational Appointments 
Department. The British Council. 85 Davies 
Straet, London W1Y 2AA. 


THE NATIONAL EYE CENTRE 
(National Institute of Ophthalmology) 
KADUNA, NIGERIA 

Application! bib Invited from suitably Qualified candidates, resident in 
UK or Europe for the post of ACADEMIC AND PLANNING 
SECRETARY who will be accountable directly to the Director of the 
Centro. 

Qualifications 

Candidates should possess a good University Degree in any of the 
following disciplines: Humanities, Law or Social Sciences. | n addition 
ha should have a post qualification adnvnlatraihre experience of ar least 
ten years (n a senior administrative position in a University or similar 
Institution. 

Duties 

Tha successful candidate will be responsible to tha Director of tha 
National Eya Centre for tha planning of tha Ophthalmic Posfgraduota 
Medical School which la Ihe Academic Division of tha National Eye 
Centre and for the administration of the School when it becomes 
operational. 

He will also ba concerned with Ihe development programme of the 
National Eye Centre baaed on a master plan which win soon ba ready for 
Implementation. Ha will Halts with the auoclated Ophthalmic Teaching 
Hospital. Federal Unhreraitios with Medical Schools and the appropriate 
Federal and State Ministries. 

Tha flret intake of postgraduate students In tho Medical School will 
take place In 1983.' 

Salary 

N11.668-N12.720pre annum (al present under review). (Cl = t 26 Naira). 
Conditions of Service 

The contract will be for two yeara initially. The appointee Is entitled to 
contract addition of 26% of hla bade salary, part-furnished residential 
accommodation at rental not exceeding N300 per annum or housing 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Finance Division — Durban 
Natal. South Africa 
Applications are inuitod from 
suitably qualified persons regardless 
of sex. religion, race, colour ot 
national origin for appointment to 
the post ol: 

Assistant Finance 
Officer 

Salary in tha range: 

R17 340-R23 660 par annum 
Tha commencing salary notch wiH 
be dependent on the qualifications 
and/or experience of the successful 
applicant. In addition, a service 
bonus of 83% of one month's eStery 
is payable annually aubjecl to 
Treasury regulation!. 

Application forma. and 
Bondfdona of servioa. Including 
details of fringe benefits and 
further particulars relating to tho 
vacancy are obtainable from the 
Registrar. University ol NataL 
King Qaorga V Avenue, Durban, 
Natal, South Africa. 4001. or Tha 
Secretary, South African 
UntveraltiBS Office. Chichester 
House, 278 High Holbwn, London 
WC1V 7HE, with whom 
applications, on ths prescribed 
form must ba lodged not later 
than 10th January 1882 quoting 
reference number D1 16181. 
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allowance in Deu, air passages for himaen and family (wife and up to five 
children not above 18 years of age) on appointment, approved overseas 
leave/ termination. Four weeks paid leevo per year with a further four 
weeks paid leave on completion, free rrMdical/dental service, an official 
car or a transport allowance. 

Method of Application 

Six typewritten copies of curriculum vitae stating full name, date end 
place of birth, currant postal address and telephone number, nationality, 
marital atatus, number and ages of children, academic and professional 
qualifications with Institutions and dates, post held and dates, data of 
availability If found appolntablq, names snd addresses of three referees.. 
Applicants should request their referees to forward confidential reports 
to: Tha Director, Nigerian Universities Office, 188 Tottenham Court 
Road, London W1P 8LE, to whom applications should be send not 
taler than 16th December. 1981. end from whom further Information; 
may be obtained, or to: The Director. The National Eya Centre, P.O. 
Box B1BB1, IkoyL Lagoa, Nigeria. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE, DURBAN 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persona, 
regardless of sex, religion, race, colour or national origin for 
appointment to the post of 

SENIOR LECTURER IN BUSINESS 
DATA PROCESSING 

Salary in tha rang®: R14 370-R20 860 per annum 

The commencing salary notch will bo dependant on the 
quanfleationa and/or experience c jf ’ tha i successful •wlic«ii> h 
addition, s sendee bonuB of 83% of one month s sola ry Is 
_ n .»hi a Biihiant to Treasury regulations. 


Awards 



REMINDER 

COPY FOR 

ADVERTIS M ENTS IN THE 
THES SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 1 0A-M. 
MONDAY PRECEDING 
THE DATE OF 
PUBLICATION 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertise 
in the 

THES 

phone 


CLARK 


01-837 

1234 

X7526 


January 1982, quoting reference number 0122/81 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I 3lll g , 


Don’sdiary 


Monday 


green 

for the weekly attendance returns. 
We search desk and evergrowing 
piles of papers and confirm chat 
there are no green forms. Press once 
again for a set of overalls for W1C 
workshop periods - little success. 
Staff tutor appears on horizon - in- 
troduce him to training officer and 
return to earth in another girls’ tuto- 
rial. Collected by eldest daughter 
and home; evening "off" becomes 
very busy as newly inducted rector 
wants to talk church music with me. 


explains to this “ be nr-of- very- little- 
brain” once more what she is sup- 
posed to do with the MSC weekly 
Arrive on the lop floor to find young re po r t forms; expresses surprise that 
man [plus grandfather] waving piece we haven't received the green forms 
of paper from the careers service 
saying that he was to enrol on the 
work introduction course. Try not to 
show too much surprise and welcome 
him. Sort our grandfather and his 
paperwork, then enrol young man 
and show him to his group where 
there are at least four others from 
his ESN school. He promptly feels at 
home. The group generally is in a 
friendly mood - near complaints thnt 
the DHSS hasn't yet sent cheques; 
remember that our bite-noir is hav- 
ing an interview with Sainsbury’s and 
won't be in. Sighs of relief. It is ■mhbhhmmhmi 
however, Tire drill week so a little 
light entertainment at 10.00 as we ^ 

troop out into the road. Colleagues WCdnCSuHV 
marvel at the numbers of stutfents ^ 

No new students today, so first thing 
a little less hectic. Persuade induc- 
tion student that she can't spend 
Thursdays in the stables at 
Leyhourne Grange - professional 
studies, dance, home economics etc 
do matter! Discover that two lions 
can't write their own addresses. "I 
was gonna ’nve a job 'awards. But 
they arst me to fill in a form and 
they wouldn’ let me take it 'ome to 
do, so i 'nd to soy I earn’ read’n 
write”. 

Visit the secretary und take phone 
call from training officer's assistant - 
those green forms were sent first 
class on Friduy so they ought to be 
here. Could 1 ring back with attend- 
ance details and she’ll do a return 
based on the phone call this time. 
Five minutes wilh the photocopier 
then creep into the lift with that 
beautiful self-threader again. Won- 
der, where the SRA rep nas got to, 

, although plenty to do. Tie rings at 
11.00 to say his taxi didn't turn up 
and may he come in two weeks time. 
Staff on the MSC courses begin- 
Begln early' meeting with head of ning to. see where they are beading 
department who notices staff , now. Very concerned that they need 
scampering in on the dot of nine and to avoid overlap so try to put the 
looks hard at her watch. Another right ones in touch across depart- 
young man arrives from careers menls. Part-time teachers' pay claims 
of Bee to enrol on short training loom - at least two to date have 
course. Find the course watching a completed them but forgotten Ed sign 
film. Return to HoD and find mes- at the bottom. Phone message from 
sage to say there will be yet two teachers' centre suggesting 1 move 
more youngsters enrolling on STCs my vehicle as an enormous lorry is 
during the Bay and the training offi- expected and will need room to man- 
ner will arrive from Chatham with- oeuvre. Ring back as it is some time 


(muring out of the building. 

Peaceful tutorial with the girls fol- 
lowed by nil attempt to do some 
admin. MSC regional office rings to 
arrange a visit; SRA rep rings to fix 
an appointment. 

Try to avoid pestering other Ue- 

E art merits by arranging temporary 
>an of old self-threading projector. 
Warned that it occasionally chews up 
films. The projector was obviously 
hungry ana found Preparing for 
Sarah exceptionally tasty. We opt to 
show ihc films the next day. 

Welcome Daniel, a former col- 
league, to the top floor and extract 
four at a time to determine levels of 
competence in literacy and numer- 
acy. When 16-year-olds have to be 
helped to ••build-up*’ CH-OO-SE I 
feel, we've reached rock bottom. 
Must burrow some teenage easy- 
readers from the library. 


Tuesday 



them to their groups with instate- and therefore can't unload their new 
dons to- return at lunchtime to do photocopier, 
paperwork. Take a breath ready to The cmld care ‘‘dolls*’ arrive; have 
• continue conversation and a phone a quiet moment tucking one up in 
message comes for HoD -■ the carrycot and popping the other 
. yesterday's Daniel still recovering one in the baby batn. still no re- 
and won't be in during the after- placement bolts for the cot so that is 
noon. We finish the sentence started, still in pieces, 
half an hour ago and she leaves. It Downstairs colleagues comment on 
has only just gone 9.30 am, and yes, (he comparative peace of today ~ 
the bSie-noir is audible. Another explain that the lions are on tour at 
bright, specimen seen leaving the two other college sites but they'll be 
landing with a fag already lit. Man- back on Friday. Call in at third site 
hge to persuade him to extinguish it (we have five) to empty my 
before he 'descends. • pigeonhole. No prizes for guessing 

Go- cap in hand to ground floor that- those green forms are sitting 


I have just been reading two books 
which overlap - and significantly 
change - a subject about which I 
have been lecturing and occasionally 
writing for several years - that is, the 
rebuilding and reorganization of our 
cities. . 

On several occasions in history 
there have been great rebuilding*. 
Hoskins defined with great skill the 
Great Rebuilding which in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries led 
to the making of the English land- 
scape. As far as towns and villages 
arc concerned there were obviously 
great rebuildings after the Norman 
Conquest, the Wars of the Roses, 
the Civil War and the Napoleonic 
Wars. It was a less drastic period 
after the Great War, largely because 
of the Depression. But after the 
Second World War the rebuilding 
was more dramatic than ever before. 
It was probably the greatest rebuild- 
ing in history. It may also have been 
the most calamitous. 

The period of that rebuilding I 
divided up, in a lecture given at 
Heriot Watt University for the Silver 
Jubilee, into three periods which 
roughly coincided with the decades 
when building really pot going and 
(he relaxation of building licences. 
They were the Period of Expectancy 
(the 1950s), the Period of Euphoria 
(the 196Us) and the Period of Re- 
pentance (the 1970s). 

The book which has recently re- 
ceived the most notice is Lionel 
Esher's A Broken Wave , subtitled 
The Rebuilding of England 1940- 
1980. Less known but more thorough 
and compelling is Alison Ravetz’s Re- 
making Cities published a year ago. 
Alison Ravetz is the authority on 
Quarry Hill in Leeds, the interna- 
tionally famous pre-war scheme of 
municipal housing on a huge scale 
which was demolished two years ago 
afteT 40 years leaving not a trace 
behind. Both studies trace the de- 
velopment and ideology of the great 
rebudding and express something of 
the disillusionment that affected 
everyone when the results of so 
much thought and energy were seen. 

Esher, for example, entitles the 
two main chapters of his book as 
Co/uerum and Collapse. Ravetz traces 
a more complex thread running 
through the whole movement and 
leading to a similar conclusion about 
the movement itself but a more per- 
sona! view of radical alternatives to 
development - the transition to a 
new consciousness, the appreciation 
of contradictions and a non- 
exploitative style of planning. It is a 
closely arguea book, based on co- 
pious research and careful observa- 
tion. 

What is particularly helpful is her 
basic theme, which is easily taken for 
granted - that the 1940s saw- the 
creation of a Style of planning. It is 


Period of 
Confusion 
for planners 



Patrick Nuttgens 


that Style that is now in question. It 
rested upon a number of bases - the 
war and its destruction, genuine 
attempts to redress poverty and the 
social divisions in society, and a fac- 
tor which I remember recognizing 
with a shock of reality when I first 
read Jane Jacob’s The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities (1961) 
- that all the major studies of them, 
by theorists like Geddes and Lewis 
Mumford, were by people who haled 
cities. Ravetz repeats that the post 
war planning movement rested upon 
a loathing of big cities and of indus- 
trialization. 

It seems to be obvious now that a 
whole approach to the future based 
upon a hatred of two of the main 
realities of our society - cities and 
industry - was unlikely to lead to 
sensible solutions. Perhaps the weak- 
ness of the fundamental theory led 
to what Ravetz calls the boundless 
self-confidence of the professionals 
concerned with the environment. 

The background to modern plan- 
ning was on the one hand sanitation 
and on the other the idea of the 
Garden City. The objective was to 
replace the' old unplanned environ- 
ment with a Utopia on the ground. 
There was no reason why it should 
not succeed. Planning after all was a 
science; it had to be comprehensive 
and universal and it assumed a con- 
tinuous process of change and re- 
newal so that in the ena the whole 
environment would be transformed. 

Among the policies taken for 
granted were the need to segregate 
functions, in particular housing and 
industry, to get rid of the old corri- 


dor street and see the enviro^i 
m three dimensions of contE 
space, the creation of neighbourhood 
units and the urgent necessity to dis 
perse industry and relieve the con- 
gestion in the cities. It took xZ 
time for planners to conclude that 
congestion might be the same as 
urbanity. 

The major problem that the plan- 
ners and the politicians never solved 
was the issue stated in the 1947 piu,. 
ning Act concerning what was de- 
fined ns betterment. That is, the im- 
portance of gaining for the commun- 
ity some of the value and profit 
created by the community and its 
authorities in giving permission for 
development. The struggle to find a 
workable method of collecting that 
money was abandoned in the early 
1950s when a Conservative govern- 
ment abolished the idea and opened 
up the possibilities that in a few 
years were to lead Harold Macmillan 
to tell us that we had never had it so 
good. 

Certainly the developers who 
made a fortune out of a planning 
permission that multiplied fne value 
of a plot , of land many times over 
had never had it better, and were 
laughing ail the way to the bank. 

Looking again at Lord Esher's 
beautifully written story I am temp- 
ted to isolate a few themes, some 
which he states better than 1 could 
ever do and some merely provoked 
by his thinking. I have no doubt that 
one of the crucial characteristics of 
post war planning and building was 
the attempt by architects to create a 
monumental architecture out of 
small units like housing. It was 1 
believe the first time in the history of 
architecture that the housing of the 
common man was considered an 
occasion for great architecture. That 
was not indecent, it was a fantastic 
ideal. The occasions for doing so 
were housing, schools and new towns 
and there was a real measure of 
success, especially with the schools. 
It was the attempt to put - apin for 
idealistic reasons - housing tor the 
working man on the scale of 
monumentality that was disastrous. 

Esher's book winds up with a good 
study of Milton Keynes which may 
be tne antithesis of the style of plan- 
ning identified by Ravetz. mere is 
no way to describe Milton Keynes. 
You must go and see it. If you can 
understand the road signs and can 
follow the huge roads and hack your 
way through the thick blankets oi 
trees you may find your way to the 
centre and walk through the new 
controlled environment of that ecoi 
sophisticated building. You may ex- 
perience the new Style of plannmS 
that replaces the harshness of the olo 
one, an end to the self-delusions 
described by Ravetz - or maybe me 
beginning of a new one. 



goffering gentlemen from downstairs 
to sdy lhal ohe lion had thought it n rni , ■ ^ j ’ 

,. W3od .Idea- dining break to pouf his i nUrSQ&Y 

bocoa dovm the; stairireil. Lea^ them • 

both into the -den Jo say a few ; Choir practice - day- Stop kecplna 
Lcfwsen words. ; Sack Jo projector and . proper diary-ii takes too much 
'h.ftesh groiip of. girls. This time (he s time: Wonder.'. what “rea)'’ cions 
lions decide it) exercise their s|d!Is id atiUally do : with their time. By the 
combat and bfte-iwJr ends (ip rnthef - way, Daniel has now resigned. 

1 the worse for wear.: Three to interi: . ' -■ , ■ ; 

view at lunchtime and get the right \ ' . 

balance between “I ohty tapped 1m 1 

miss’*. and lumped me so l lost .FilUciy'../ « ■ ■ 
me temper, dido 1 1?’’ Video thachiire -l 

delivered - dp vye JiaSrc a TV? •••.': Admin day (sicl) Exhausted. ■ 

Finish '-enrolling' the nfomingY ■ 'iV- *«.. 

newcomers; nibble round a canteen ' Pafriein flAuan 

roll; settle the lions for the HoD - i>tJVaU 


they’re in for a rude shock as. I hey 'rq The . author isa lecturer (grade 2) 
expecting Daniel - add retreat to the responsible for h fowidatiou course In 
punitive peace of playgroup ocr '. community * care and tit 
songs Training officer arrives - courses at West Kent 


com 

tion 


ace of playgroup acj- ' community * care 
las i ruining officer arrives - courses at |lfar f 
has jvords .of warning with bfre-nott^ t Further Education. 


W MSC 
College > of 


The need to 
change 
their tune 



Keith Hampson 

Thi lobby Is almost upon tisl . lids 
mr\e, the AUT has Surpassed itself. 
For those of us with universities on 
Oh? doorsteps, .-'the problem 1 will be 
tire sheer numbers who want to be 
seen in the space of three houp. But 
having now read soma three score 
tatters pn the . subject, [ cannot help 
Feeling that Some of the main argil* 
tflepts being presented lo us are the 
wrong Opes; ;; •_ • ; >■- . - 

* There J arc some ; of ; .course which 
are only 1 too trUe..;li]L particular I 
have sympathy with the view that 
- over the fast 

f hPofi i r* k® 5 determined 
t by The- considerations of the , 7^: 


ury. As a result there has been no 
serious effort to re-examine the pur- 
poses of higher education in the light 
of changing times. Wo have been 
faced with a kind of policy ad hocery 
emerging from economic pressures 
and political compromises. 

For the whole of the last decade 
ministers have failed to address 
themselves to a fundamental ques- 
tion of definition: ' what sort of 
courses, what type of student, and 
the relationship of the various parts 
of the systems. We have been in a 
policy vacuum, though we have gone 
on paying lip service to the central 
premises of the Robbins report. 

One at times despairs or anyone 
asking what it is we are really seeking 
to do.' Through selective use of. its 
funding, Government could direct the 
system - but has not consistently 
tried to do so. Does anyone regular- 
ly ask whether what is being prop- 
osed in a particular area squares with 
the overall vision for the future? 

This applies beyond the tinjverslty 
sector, though dearly - to take the 
most obvious example. - the repeated 
bilateral deals with the Treasury on 
fees for overseas students have re- 
bounded through the whole of higher 
education. and- resulted, cumulatively, 
in untold damage to parts Of the 
system which are supposedly a prior- 
ity. Look, however, at the years of 
■ agonising about' the 16 to .19. age 

S oup, where policy Is split between 
e mES, the MSC, the focal author- 
' Hies flnd the Department of Employ- 
ment, with th? DHSS and the De- 
partment of Industry also making a 
contribution. But even within the 
Department of Employment respon- 
sibility for the Youtfi. .Opportunities 
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Programme has still not been given 
to the minister responsible w 
training. . . . „ anv _ 

Perhaps there is no nwj 
more. Morale is poor and we 
stumbling through the pro**** 
trenchment. Yet an overall ftfai 
for the development of all P™ 
secondary provision that JJJ 
least 20 years ahead is arguably mo* 
crucial during a time of 
than it is in planning aP”®™ 

Sr .TOSK-r 

'In SSfj— Shirle, «■“] 
for a Royal Commission to # 
post-school education. She > ^ 
would waste time! A two yea _ . ^ or 
even now would be ofvalue 
no better reason than to foWJJjgji 
pie of the options and the cn 
faced by the UGC. There is F 

too much secrecy at P^’of the 
Not only was the rocus.w f 
Robbins report too narrow, it 

_u.ll ,A tki. ,[ ! J _ U. 


■SMJjS&K 

ment and viewed educaho^ ^ 

• means to an end but as 
itself. It was radical only in J ul( fbc 
ing- that W8 h “ £d h u “J , ™ ua Ufi=J l» 

available for ah. those h 

ability and attainment k jn , he 

There may be a lot to i b!oW1 ng 

recent UGC setttamentj 
one’s own trumpeMS no^ p)y 

.win many friends if « J 
.’ old tune..-* -i r ’ ' ' 


LETTERS TO 

What became of the class 


THE EDITOR 


of ’79? 


Sir - A generation of student 
teadwrs is due to be cancelled. The 
DES is at present pressing the new 
Secretary or State for a decision on 
immediate, temporary, reductions in 
the teacher-training system to be ap- 
plied to the PGCE route, by means 
of s 20 per cent cut in the lysj 
entry; a more general 10 per cent cut 
k envisaged thereafter as soon as 
unone can sort out how it might 
apply as between BEd and PGCE. 
iVe 20 per cent cut is intended to 
ified, principally, PGCE courses for 
Blending primaiy teachers. Thus the 
jroiectea pursuit by the very many 
jnidents for the very few primary 
posts in 1983. and perhaps 1984 can 
be minimized. Only a handful will 
pi jobs but the number who don’t 
sill be significantly reduced ... by, 
say, a 1,000. Presumably this is sup- 
posed to be in someone's interest. It 
on hardly be in the interests of the 
lOOO. Not only will they not have 
jabs but they won't have ’a qualifica- 
tion either, because they won’t gain 
a place on a course. Uniquely, they 
rill be discriminated against. 

Who are they, these students? 
Here lies the irony. A significant 


LSE numbers 

Sir, - Your report on student num- 
bers at the LsE ( THES November 
6) contains substantial inaccuracies. 
Hk undergraduate intake has not 
Swollen to 1000’. Admissions of 
undergraduates have been reduced 
dus session from 802 to 759 - they 
w mi up by 150 as you report, in 
idition there are 190 general course 
Budenis, compared with 176 last ses- 
»n. You are wrong in stating that 
lliis general course arrangement is 
designed for students who ‘could not 
afford the time or money for a three- 
jnr degree course*, it is designed 
W students for countries such as the 
l»SA and Germany where under- 
piduates commonly spend n year of 
ton own university’s course at some 
J^xeas institution . In the pnst, the 
(5t bad to impose a tight ration on 
of these students, even 
fl lmost all of them compared 
’tty favourably in academic quality 
•ra tne average of home students. 
„ ‘Hake remains of the 

g* quality. It has increased 
wc have ceased to ’ration* 
? “? e ® d are publicising the facili- 
have always provided. In 
^tfon, we now take a strictly li- 
number of one-term American 
TOaduates with a ration far be- 
wae poteoy* 1 supply of able stu- 
j Paribnpnte in existing 
SE"! their repots on their 
here appear to be enthu- 

the Presses imposed on 
oh EEL? recenl Government poli- 

T here has been 
fiilSh£i abe . dele rioration in the 

KHxtmi^nri » ‘ ® ur continuing 
lhe achievement of a 
ST^balance between finan- 

^icii d a a;i maintenance of 

Sjtofcfu | ly , 

i?FESSOR ALAN, DAY, 
Economics 


number of them would, some vetirs 

,, h “ v v ntered 

Urged on by careers teachers, train- 

hi, in *uV tl01 3?’ and DES advice, 
SH. "■J*?. theJ r choice” and 
kept heir options open”. Instead of 
embarking on a course which would 

w? a I lflC S lhem ont ' V 10 le ach 
(allegedly) they embarked on a 

course which now will hnve qualified 
them for many things (presumably) 
but not teaching (naturally). All the 
options will have been kept open 
except the one that for many of 
them really counted. 

For a couple of years now. it has 
been very hard for students, both 
BEd and PGCE to find jobs in prim- 
ary education. This is nothing new 
and it’s not a secret. Recently PGCE 
students have shown themselves to 
be very realistic about their pros- 
pects and quite capable of contigency 
planning. For example, this year has 
seen a sharp rise in the number of 
early applications for primary PGCE 
courses; not a few students inquired 
in late summer for 1981 entry giving 
as an explicit reason, change of plans 
in order to qualify before the places 
dried up. Too late I The mistake was 


^ OlRECTok? 

few School of 
Science'. 

Jubilees 


and 


•Patch team ? ber of , D,ana Scales’ 
5®riotte Bani c WaS - p eased t0 see 

J rf&S.L revie 1 e W of 50 y ears 

Allege. T^tL 011 of Goldsmiths’ 

Ptament for the com_ 
ia %le in ^ u Even l n § Lite rary 
^ 0 fffl e 5 ber .MM- was the 
Tech- 

WnriT Jl ta ^ e Goldsmiths’ 
Slbe fimt P rocrasti na- 

Sf%:rtih jS- ■' * stlbli shments, 
&^tiSteC SV buildi ngs k 

iff i-Whidni fl nH r$fore .’ celebra tes 
8 golden jubilee 

W' 

^dlieger, ' . 


Social work training 

Sir, - I write to attempt to unscram- 
ble a statement attributed to me in a 
THES report (September 18) and 
repeated in a review by Professor 
Martin Davies (October 28). Under 
a heading about social work teaching 
"needing a revamp” I was reported 
as saying that local authority social 
service departments favoured the 
“prevailing Freudian tradition with 
its emphasis on case work and indi- 
vidualism. 

This was so laughable that at first 
I did not bother to write a correction 
but because Martin Davies takes it 
seriously I now feel obliged to do so. 
First [ should make it dear that the 
news report was based on a short 
conversation with one of your repor- 
ters during a lunch-hour between 
two sessions of a conference at the 
National Institute for Sodal Work 
Training, and was not based on a 
lecture or paper. The reference in 
the heading of the report to social 
work teaching was misplaced, since I 
was asked to elaborate a reference to 
the need for a broad theory of social 
policy (not social work) which I had 
made in an address to the British' 
Association of Social Work (printed 
in Community Care as “Imprisoned 
in a Casualty Model of welfare”, 
September 3, 1981). Most of what I 
said was quite correctly reported but 
one paragraph went adrift. In refer- 


made back in about 1978 when they 
took everyone's advice and didn't 
embark on a BEd course. Indeed, so 
many didn’t embark on a BEd 
course that the BEd has been 
approaching the point of collapse, so 
that the entire system is having to be 
re-jiggcd once more. Meanwhile we 
have this temporary expedient which 
is likely to inject even more chaos 
lnt ° Qn already anarchic system. 

Why bother? Why is it in teaching 
that pseudo manpower planning 
operates so inflexibly? Graduate un- 
employment is quite high in several 
fields, notably arts and social scien- 
ces. If these and other students wish 
to make themselves more employ- 
able, in general, as well as in more 
particular terms, by training to 
teach, then what is wrong with that? 
And if that is what they always 
wished to do, and if, as we are 
assured, they will be needed in three 
or four years time, then why on 
earth should they be prevented? 
Yours faithfully, 

IAN KANE, 

Department of Humanities Educa- 
tion, 

Manchester Polytechnic. 


Maltese 

nationalists 


ring to the origins of the personal 
social services I said how indi- 
vidualistic were the theories, some of 
which were drawn from Freud, upon 
which training for previous genera- 
tions of social workers had been 
based. This had contributed to a 
restricted definition of the functions 
of social service departments. New 
theories were needed. While there 
had been fresh contributions in the 
last 15 years from many teachers and 
writes - including Richard Tit- 
muss, Eileen Younghusband, Barbara 
Wootton and A. H. Halsey, and 
recently by others like Gough and 
Leonard working within a Marxist 
tradition - which had called for 
broader functions for the depart- 
ments - we still needed to develop a 
materialist causal model oF different 
forms of social pathology and de- 
pendency as a principal (not the 
only) theoretical basis for the work 
of the personal social services. This 
is not to deny the value, and import- 
ance, of much present social work 
teaching and practice. Perhaps those 
who ‘were misled* by the reference 
in your pages would like to see the 
argument in more detail in Commun- 
ity Care. 

Yours faithfully, 

PETER TOWNSEND, 

Professor of Sociology, 

University of Essex. 


Sir - The report in ihc The THES, 
October Id. "Nationalists promise 
return from Bedlam” is another de- 
sperate attempt by the nationalist 
party to lower the status of Malta’s 
university. Desperation is hitting 
hard at the opposition rank and file 
as the elections get nearer. State- 
ments by the Maltese shadow minis- 
ter for education show he has just as 
his counterparts in other fields have, 
on the eve of parliamentary elec- 
tions. no alternative but to detract 
from the socialist's government per- 
formance over the Iasi ten years. 

Statement’s by one who has been 
shadowing our minister of education 
would have been of interest only had 
he advocated a concrete alternative 
policy, but he could not produce an 
alternative policy. 

lit fact, the opposition has been 
very inconsistent in its criticism of 
the reforms on tertiary education. 
On their implementation by the 
socialist government the clinngcs 
were condemned outright. Soon af- 
ter, when Ihc new policies started to 
bear fruit, the opposition, although 
toning down its criticism of the re- 
forms, still failed to formulaic an 
alternative policy. How could it 
when contradictory statements were 
made on the issue by the shadow 
minister and his leader? 

As if the case with opposition dia 
logues’, a meeting of the leader or 
the opposition and the shadow minis- 
ter with worker-students produced 
■hardly any results. The former, as 
expected, dismissed as irrelevant the 
reference by some of those present 
to the nationalist's party contradic- 
tory statements made regarding the 
socialist university reforms. Pressed 
further and when asked for an 
alternative policy, the leader of the 
opposition still evaded the question. 

What we have, therefore, is an 
opposition defaming the university 
for electioneering purposes but un- 
able to promise anything concrete. It 
is far from dear whether by a “re- 
turn to normality” the nationalist 
party means a return to the old sys- 
tem, iii which the strong would con- 
tinue to have power over the weak, 
a system through which the worker 
would have little to no chance of 
ensuring that his children could pro- 
ceed to enhancing their educational 
attainments. 


Union View 


Yours faithfully, 

MAURICE PACE 
Director of Public Relations, 
University of Malta, 

Kastilja, Valletta, Malta. 


Publicity is 
more vital 
than ever 

In an earlier column I referred to the 
Campaign for Higher Education 
which the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education is organizing. When first 
conceived early in 1981. the associa- 
tion recognized the need to develop 
a campaign lo assist a particularly 
beleaguered pan of the further 
education sector and to promote in- 
formation about public sector higher 
education and the facilities and 
courses which it offers. There is a need 
to dispel the widespread ignorance 
about polytechnics and colleges and 
to seek greater public recognition for 
their achievements. It is a prom- 
otional and educational campaign in 
the widest sense of these terms. 

But the association also recog- 
nized, even last February and 
March, when we were still fighting 
the last round of cuts and redundan- 
cies. that the prospects for the next 
finuncial yeur were likely to he 
worse. It was therefore all the more 
accessary to ect the campaign off the 
ground, so that during the autumn 
term an attempt could be made to 
reach the widest possible audience. 
During (he Week of Activity 
(November 30-Dccembcr 5), which 
acts as a focal point for the campaign 
in the present lerm, the institutions 
themselves, in conjunction with 
Natfhe locally and regionally, will 
stage a series of exhibitions, confer- 
ences, public meetings, rallies and 
deputations in different areas. 



Never was a campaign more timely 
or more needed, for though prob- 
lems were anticipated there was no 
way of foretelling the combination of 
circumstances which hove come 
together to threaten higher educa- 
tion. The outcome of the rate sup- 
port ^rant settlement looks as though 


Fishing shortages 

Sir, - It is a pity that a slightly loose 

E h rase by John Q’Leary, “Degree 
:vcl teaching is part of an arrange- 
ment with Plymouth Polytechnic 
...” should have provoked Derek 
Pilgrim into writing a somewhat cri- 
tical letter on the subject of our new 
degree course (BSc fishery studies), 
in particular, and about cooperation 
between us in general. 

We have always been pleased to 
contribute to their course, which un- 
doubtedly is held in high regard. 

However, it is incorrect for Mr 
Pilgrim to imply that, having learnt 
from Plymouth, we have sought to 
“do it alone”. What we have done - 
and Mr O'Leary gives us due credit 


for this elsewhere - is vigorously 
examine the state of the fishing pro- 
ducts industries, at home and 
abroad, to Identify educational needs 
in today's radically changing environ- 
ment. 

Our BSc fishery studies course 
offers to the worldwide market, 
which we believes exists, a course 
aimed at preparing young people for 
a career in fisheries as managers 
rather than as scientists. 

Our inquiries revealed that both in 
catching and in processing there is a 
shortage of good quality career man- 
agers. The industry, in both sectors, 
has always abounded in self-made 
men, the entrepreneurs, who create 
businesses. 

Unfortunately all too often these 


enterprises fail lo make the transi- 
tion into healthy long-ljfe businesses: 
and a lack of men willing lo make a 
career in middle and senior manage- 
ment is partly to blame. 

However, now that in many cases 
these countries are getting their 
fishery product industries off the 
ground, the need for better trained 
personnel is growing. They still do 
not have the institutions and the re- 
sources. We have. What belter than 
to many their need to Europe's, and 
offer an undergraduate course. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN H WITTY, 

Course Leader. 

BSc, Fishery Studies, 

Hall College of Higher Education! 


Linguistics’ plea 

Sir, - The TtiES has documented 
the folly and inequity of the cuts on 
the university system, particularly 
with reference to specific disciplines. 
I write to emphasize the damage 
being done to interdisciplinary col- 
laboration by cuts in one particular 
subject, namely linguistics. 

Linguistics, or the scientific study 
ot language, is on first inspection 
simply one of many (thriving) 
academic disciplines. When viewed 
more closely it is seen to be much 
more than this. Linguistics is an 
essential catalyst to 8 wide array or 


Utters for publication should amve 

by Tuesday morning. They should be 
as short as possible and 
one side of the paper. The editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them If necessary. 


other subjects. In the last 25 years it 
has revolutionized the philosophy oF 
mind; it has forced a radical revision 
in cognitive psychology; it has pro- 
vided theoretical models of unpara- 
lleled sophistication for sociology 
and anthropology; it has served as a 
continual stimulus for work in artifi- 
cial intelligence; it has even created 
its own branch of mathematics. 

It has been suggested that no uni- 
versity worthy 'of tne name should be 
without a philosophy department. I 
would make the same claim for ling- 
uistics and urge the Government, the 
UGC and the universities to think 
again before decimating a subject of 
central importance. 

Yours faithfully, ' 

NEIL SMITH, • . 

Professor of Linguistics Chairman 
The Linguistics Association of ,Great 

Britain. ' 


Overseas policy 
Sir, - In your editorial of November 
6 “Fudging a new Concordat”, you 
suggest that “the ground is certainly 
fertile for the seeds of a new and 
more moderate policy for overseas 
students, provided someone can 
come up with one.” , 

As you may know, the Overseas 
Students Trust, is at present ebgaged 
on work to explore options for a new 
policy on overseas students, building 
on the book it published last May, 
The Overseas Student Question: stu- 
dies for a policy. We would very 
much welcome constructive contribu- 
tions to our thinking from any others 
who are devoting their mind to tbese 
issues. 

Yours faithfully, 

MARTIN KENYON, 

Director, Overseas Students Trust, 
London, S.W.l. ! 


not be known until later than 
ever this year, so local authorities 
and colleges will not hear the worst 
until after Christmas. 

But Government planning esti- 
mates, unless revised in the fight of 
backbench revolts, are for a reduc- 
tion in the AFE pool of 8-10 per 
cent. This would involve a loss of 
3,7uti lecturer posts in higher educa- 
tion- Non -teaching costs would be 
reduced by £38m or 17 per cent. 
These reductions, however, are 
based on the Government's expendi- 
ture plans for ihe present financial 
year, which, like so many the pre- 
sent Government has devised, have 
not been realized in practice. Stu- 
dent numbers have increased rather 
than decreased, and local authorities 
have made additional funds available 
(on top of the money from the 
pool). 

On top of this the Government is 
proposing to take powers, via the 
so-called Heseltine Memorandum, to 
limit severely the autonomy of local 
authorities in raising local revenue. 
If a Bill of this kina is passed then 
the capacity of local authorities to 
support institutions will be virtually 
removed. 

It now seems possible that nn in- 
terim national body for public sector 
higher education will be established, 
perhaps by Christmas, but it will be 
some time before it is fully oper- 
ational. In the meantime there is still 
no single body to speak with author- 
ity on hchnlf of public sector higher 
education. Muddling through is often 
portrayed as a particularly endearing 
British characteristic and strength, 
but higher education cannot continue 
to muddle through much Longer 
without irreparable damage lo 
courses and colleges. 

This is part of the message which 
the Campaign for Higher Education 
will be conveying to ministers, local 
authorities, industry and the com- 
munity. Enough is enough. 

Jean Bocock 




The author is the assistant secretary 
for higher education of NATFtfE. 
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